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“They satisfy”is no mere 
catch phrase—its a taste - 
description of Chesterfields 


SUCH - POPULARITY - MUST - BE - DESERVED 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co 
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, 
Orthophonic 


“True indgSound” 


Victrola 


| New in principle 
~~ New in design 
New in construction 


New in musical results 















Instrument opened 
exposing part of new 
amplifying system 


One hearing of the new Orthophonic Victrola will change your whole conception 
of music in the home, in spite of all that the world has had to offer up to this time. 

Hearing is necessary because description is inadequate. When you hear it we suggest 
that you note particularly how the bass “stands out” and gives a naturalness and fulness 
to the reproduction. That is the quality which is almost entirely absent from all other 
forms of reproduced music; and so it affords the most specific and the most obvious 
evidence of the great improvement which has been effected. 

The principles which produced this fundamental development affect the whole 
range of performance. Note, for instance, the clarity and definition of each “voice” 
whether instrumental or vocal. These qualities appear as they have never appeared 
before; and throughout the whole performance there is a roundness and a resonance 
wholly new. 

The Orthophonic Victrola increases the range of musical vibrations audible in 
reproduced music, and gives to each its proportionate value. To do this requires the 
large opening here shown and a scientifically designed amplifying system which is now 
employed for the first time in the history of the art. 

Your dealer will be glad to show you this new instrument. 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 


Victor Talking Machine ro Camden.N.J. 
“HIS MASTER'S. VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Canadian price-list on request 
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NEXT MONTH : 


The Story of a Woman Who 
Was Faithful for 20 Years 


by ELLEN GLASGOW 
and the Story of a Bride Who 
(as George Ade would say) spilled the Beans 


by RING LARDNER 
These are TWO of TWENTY-SEVEN features 
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SALESMAN when he faced 
the buyer; a sales manager 
when he returned to the home 
office with the biggest order his 
firm had ever received, this man 
gives LaSalle credit for both 
order and promotion, yet he 
been enrolled for LaSalle train- 
ing only a month. 


ay \2" 





“The Most Profitable Investment 
I Ever Made” 
(—so writes O. M. Abel, the employee.) 


“The practical ideas which I got from the 
very first assignment of your course in Modern 
Salesmanship enabled me to land the biggest 
order our company has ever received. Natu- 
rally 1am enthusiastic—not merely because of 
this initial ad t, but b of the 
future which your training has opened up to 
me. It’s by far the most profitable investment 
lever made or ever expect to make.” 


(Signed) O. M. ABEL, Cleveland, Ohio. 





“Your Training is 100% Practical” 
(—so writes D. W. Reinohl, the employer.) 


“What you have accomplished for Mr. Abel, 
in a very few weeks, has been a revelation, and 
my only explanation is that, unlike other 
courses which I have examined, your training 
és 100 per cent practical. 1 can only wish that I 
had had this same opportunity for training 
earlier in my career—it would have added 
many thousands of dollars to my income. In 
bringing its value so forcefully to my atten- 
tion you have performed for this company a 
very real service. I appreciate it.” 


(Signed) D. W. REINOHL, Cleveland, Ohio. 


O. M. Abel was a salesman for the Lind- 
say Disc Sharpener Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. He was selling an excellent product— 
a unique device for sharpening the discs of 
harrows while in operation. 

Mr. Abel possessed both ability and am- 
bition; his immediate problem, therefore, as 
he saw it, was to plus his ability with scien- 
tific salesmanship. 

He did not dream, however, that the first re- 
ward of LaSalle training would come to him so 
soon! 

One month after he had enrolled with LaSalle, 
he was sent to Chicago. A big order was at 
stake. The prospect was one of the largest 
mail order houses in the world. 

He made the sale. And how? 

Simply because the training he had got 
from his very first assignment enabled him 
to recognize the type of sales presentation he 
should make. 

Eight others he might have chosen. 

O. M. Abel picked the winner! 

‘*Because of the gratifying increase in bus- 
iness Mr. Abel has brought about,’’ writes 
D. W. Reinohl, president of the Lindsay 
Disc Sharpener Company, ‘‘we have made 
him sales manager of our company. And— 
after 25 years in the selling field, I may ada 
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| You Have 
ade This Sale? 


It won O. M. Abel big advancement, and he credits it to LaSalle training 





that I, too, have enrolled for LaSalle training 
in Modern Salesmanship. Already I have 
found it an amazing source of sales-building 
ideas and methods. No president, general 
manager, sales manager, or salesman in the 
field should be without it.’’ 


Send for Salary-Doubling Plan 


Not alone in selling is LaSalle training a 
tremendous help, but in management, ac- 
counting, law—indeed, in every important 
field of business. The salary-doubling plan 
evolved and perfected by LaSalle has added 
millions and millions of dollars to the earning 
power of its members; has strengthened the 
organizations in which those men were factors 
beyond all estimation. Within only six months’ 
time, for example, as many as 1,248 LaSalle 
members reported definite salary-increases 
totalling $1,399,507—an average increase per 
man of 89 per cent. 

The details of the LaSaile salary-doubling 
plan will be sent you for the asking. Whether 
you adopt the plan or not, the basic informa- 
tion it will place in your hands is of very real 
and definite value. And it’s free. 

Balance the two minutes it takes to fill out 
the coupon against the rewards of a successful 
career—then clip and mail the coupon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


rs rs  —— — — CLIP AND MALO OOOO 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


I shall be glad to have details of your salary-doubling plan, together with complete information regarding the opportunities 


in the business field I have checked below. 


CJBscizers Management: Training for 


or positions in 


Dept. 1255-R 


Also a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 
Law: Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. Ci 





















Official, Managerial, Sales and Departmental orks Management, 


Executive positions. Ppa tems Beating, ay et a Control, Industrial Engi- comegeee —s 
M . ini nme ence an nsultation Service for Busi- neering, etc. ani ractice: Training for position 
Ciitster Snuciscrite, "Saleen Eates ness en. Briel Siosouiat Miscou Wel bales 


Coach or Trainer, Sales Promotion Manager, Traffic Management — Foreign and 
Manoufacturer’s Agent, Solicitor, and all posi- C Domestic: Training for position as Rail- 
tions in retail, wholesale, or specialty selling. road or Industrial Traffic Manager, Rate 
Higher Accountancy: Training for posi- Expert, Freight Solicitor, ete. 

tion as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified 

Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


CJ ModernForemanshipand Production 
Methods: Training for positions in Shc p 
emenant how gm that of Dope 
endent, meral Foreman, Foreman, 
Sub-Foreman, etc. i = Correspencents = "dete as 
Railway Station M. Train- iti 1 it with 
ing for position of Station Accountant, Personnel and Employment Man- oe aaisaunme we 


Nahe eae agement: Training in the position of 
Cashier and Agent, Division Agent, ete. Personnel Manager, Industrial Rela- 


tions Manager, Employment Manager, 


Sales Promotion Manager, Mail Sales 
Manager, Secretary, ete. 
Business English: Training for Busi- 








Expert Bookkeeping: Training for posi- 
er. 


Oe as Head Bookkeep Effective Speaking: Training in the 


Banking and Finance: Training for Oe of forceful, effective speech, for 





C. P. A. Coaching for Ad dA t executive positions in Banks and and positions relating te Employee Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal ers, 
ants. Financial Institutions. Service. Politicians, Clabmen, etc. 
Name Present Position Address ........ - 
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Younger Campers of Ameria 


W OULD you like to win a prize of $100 toward your tuition in camp next year? You young people 
who attended an organized camp last summer know what fun you have had and how really worthwhile 
and important camp is. But there are hundreds of boys and girls and even fathers and mothers who do not 
realize any of this. We want you to help us tell them about camp. So we are awarding three such prizes 
for the best essays on 
“What I Liked Best about My Summer in Camp’’, ot 
“Why I Wish to Return to Camp Next Summer”’. 


A winner will be selected from each of the following groups: 
Group A. Juniors: Boys and Girls—aged 8-13 
Group B. Seniors: Boys aged 14-18 
Group C. Seniors: Girls aged 14-18 


THE PRIZE ESSAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED IN COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


wie 


We have the honor to announce the following judges of the contest— 


RAYMOND H. TORREY 
Field Secretary of the National Con- 
ference on State Parks, and executive 
member of een Club, Green 
Mountain Club. 


RAY LONG 
Editor-in-chief ot 
International Magazine Company 





L. L. MCDONALD 


National Camp Director Boy Scouts 
of America 





PHOTO BY ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 
The essays will be judged on both subject matter and literary style and must be written in perfect English. 


For further details, write for a blank with complete information. All essays must be submitted on one of our blanks, and 
must reach this department on or before JANUARY FIRST, 1926. Address 


COSMOPOLITAN CAMP DEPARTMENT 


119 West 40th Street, NEw York City 
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THE Three-Way 
Oil Purifier, con- 
tributes to the 
amazing per- 
formance and 
aficiency of the 
Greater New 
Marmon. 





| ‘Che most starting virtue of this greater 


NEW MARMO 





is its new and different kind of power flow 





You will find in the 
Greater New Marmon 
—a superb dramatization of the 

word “Go” 


—a pleasant illusion of coasting—due 
to unparalleled quietness, smooth- 
ness and mechanical co-ordination 


—a new resourcefulness and quiet- 


ness on difficult hills 


exclusive built-in safety features 
—an atmosphere of adequacy and 
vogue 
—an assurance of prolonged value 


—a new feeling of assurance due to. 




















OU know how your car sometimes feels on a 

damp evening when the moisture in the air 
gives that last finishing touch of power and for 
the moment transforms it into a moving miracle. 
This greater New Marmon gives you this super- 
smoothness permanently—any hour of the day 
and under all-conditions. 


Unlike most advertising claims, 
this amazing quality of the New 
Marmon is supported by unmis- 
takable performance, made pos- 
sible by easily understood en- 
gineering facts. 


A new system of Double Fire Ig- 
nition, making use of two spark 
plugs in each cylinder, instead of 
one, blasts every atom of gasoline 
into service. Caught between two 
fires, every particle of vaporized 
gasoline is exploded instantly and 
completely. The result is a new 
quietness and silky smoothness 
of power flow—yet with a new 
economy of gasoline. 


Three-Way These results are 
Oil Purifier further insured by 


the New Marmon 
Three-Way Oil Purifier which 
keeps the pistons sealed at all 
times with a film of pure, un- 
adulterated, grit-proof oil which 
doesn’t allow an ounce of power 
to escape. 


This ingenious device not only 
keeps the oil pure but relieves the 
owner of the annoyance and ex- 
pense of frequent oil changes. 


New By means of 
. the New Self- 
Self-Lubricator 5 isicatorthe 


owner can now keep the chassis 


oiled simply by pushing a conven- 
iently located pedal. You push the 
pedal and the system does the 
rest—forcing a predetermined 
amount of oil to all points of the 
chassis which require frequent 
lubrication. It saves time, annoy- 
ance and money. 


a “ “ 


The combination of these new and 
advanced ideas of engineering with 
new and advanced ideas of body 
design and colors gives the New 
Marmon the final quality which 
makes it an even Greater Auto- 
mobile. 


In the full knowledge of what 
other worthy cars will do, we con- 
fidently and happily present the 
Greater New Marmon to all who 
surround themselves with the fine 
things of life and strongly sug- 
gest that they drive it for them- 
selves, even though it be for pur- 
poses of comparison only. 


Luxurious, roomy and richly ap- 
pointed Standard Closed Cars, in- 
cluding two new body styles, at 
exactly open car price. Also, 
Standard Seven Passenger Sedan 
only $75 more than the open car 
and comprehensive selection of 
De Luxe models permitting inti- 
mate expression of tastes 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 


Established 1851 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 








Why the Military School 


for Your Boy? 


Thorough preparation for college or business with 

military training for orderliness, promptitude, self- 

reliance, manly bearing. See July and August, 

1925, Cosmopolitan, 

The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States. 

















NEW ENGLAND—BOYS 
SUFFIELD 


An endowed school for boys, rich in traditions, modern in 
methods. Complete individual development through class 
room, athletics and school life. College preparatory, 
business courses. Junior School. Booklet. Rev. Brownell 
Gage, Vh.D., Headmaster, 11 High Street, Suffield, Conn. 


NEW ENGLAND—CO-ED 


| For young men and women. Preparation for college 


and business. Courses for High School graduates. 10 
buildings. Athletic fields. Lower school for young boys. Summer Course 
for College Examinations. George L. Plimpton, Headmaster, 32 
School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 
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LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale—ten 
miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings. 

A complete course on the care and management of 
the home and family. Unusual training in music 
with concert work. Secretarial, Art, Teacher Train- 
ing and College Preparatory Courses. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics. 3ymnasium and 
a pool. Horseback riding a feature. Booklet. 

Y M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 














‘Che ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country. One hour from New York. 
Fifty Minutes from 


GLEN EDEN Fifth Avenue (N.Y.) 


For high school girls or graduates. Usual studies, elective; 
also music, art, stagecraft, domestic science, secretarial, 
riding, dancing. Small classes; athletics; social culture. 
Superb buildings, 12acres, Forcatalogueand views address 
PRINCIPAL OF GLEN EDEN, STAMFORD, CONN. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


43rdyear. A famous old New England country school for girls. 
Accredited. Preparation for college with special intensive 
one-year course for college examinations. Extensive grounds. 
All sports. Mr, and Mrs. Grorce W. EMERSON, Prin- 
cipals, 10 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Mount | 
Preparatory finishing school. 
Advanced Elective Courses 


for high school graduates. 
j College Certificate. Fully 


equipped. Piano, Voice, Violin. 

















For GIRLS 


miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English elective 


Pipe Organ, with neted men. 
Domestic Science, New Gym- 
nasium with swimming pool. 
Costume Design and Home 
Decoration, Secretarial Course. 
Exceptional opportunities, 
with a delightful home life. 


1640 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


Year Book on 
Request 




















NEW YORK—CO-ED 








New York Military Academy 
P.O. Box 1 
CORNWALL-ON-HU mon, NEW stapes 
1889—1925 
A School of Distinction 
Where boys are taught self- 
reliance and self-control. 


INFANTRY CADET = AND 
CAVALRY R. O. T. C. UNIT 
7 (A visit is cordially invieed) 
pee ee S| ee 
reEeoree VEtin~p Alas, mm 
ge Brigadier-General, D.S. M. gery 
Superintendent 





Beautiful location. 
35th year. 


for 50 boys 6 to 16. 
22 miles from New York. 
Fine athletic field—outdoor gym, ‘‘Your 
school looks so homelike’’—visitors’ expression. Summer 
camp in the Catskills. Dr. Pact KYLE. 
Box 504, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 


MANLIUS 
St. John’s the MANLIUS School 


College preparatory. Military. Thoroughly equipped, Busi- 
ness course. Well ordered athletics. Junior School. Cata- 
log. Gen. Wm. Verbeck, Pres., Box 112, Manlius, N. Y. 


IRVING SCHOOL [£2, 


In beautiful, historie Irving country. 88th year. 

Prepares for college and technical schools. Modern 

plant, complete equipment. Gymnasium, swimming 
001. All athletics. Catalog. Address Headmaster, 
x 915, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N 


EE R.S REL tL 


Military Academy Established 1833. 

College preparatory. Long, enviable record. 
Certificate privileges. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Address Principals, Box C-12, Peekskill, N. Y. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 
Business. Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training 
and athletics with expert supervision. Beautiful lake 
location. Address A. E. Linder, A. M., Principal, Box 57, 
Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., New York. 


ey eee Lejevet mn yortered| 


OSSINING -ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


Prepares Boys for College and Business. Small classes. 
Military training. Athletics. Separate school for boys 
under 13. WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A.M., Prin. 


NEW YORK-—-GIRLS 


Ghe Castle 


= “raga Mason's School 
for Girls 
z 2 700 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


— The C. 
WW sonnei Ps Girls 


On RE! Lake Gleneida. 49 miles from New 
York. Small classes. New building for Junior 
60th year. Catalog. Address Box 600, Carmel, N. Y 


Highland Manor 


Kyle School 


Military drill. 
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School. 





Non-Sectarian Country Boarding School. All 
3rades and Courses. Junior College and Music. 
Eugene H. Lehman, Director, Tarryiown-on-Hudson, New York, Box 101 


CUDDER SCHOOL For Young Women 


Day and Boarding. New York advantages. 
(A) Post GraptaTe Courses: Secretarial; Do- 
mestic Science; Community Service. (B) HicH 





ScuHoo,, (C) Mvtsic. (D) ATHLETICS. Address 
Miss C. Ss. Scudder, 244 W. 72d St., New York City. 











S i Tl i Tl se | 
School for Girls 


Upper and acre nah ateeale.. ‘Clara C. Fuller, Principal, 
Box 12-C, O n-H New York, 














BURT’S SCHOOL 
FOR TINY TOTS 1-12 
A Home-School for children for 12 wT” 
1120 Constant Avenue, Peekskill, 
Phone: Peekskill 1139 














ENO Coeducational. Est. 1824, 

Ses ol a aeeevery and 

rinis trong secretari: 

SEMINARY course, Sadan Junior - 

dents taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter sports. For 

catalog address CHARLES E. HAMILTON, A.M., D., 
Box C, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


PENNS YLVANIA--BOYS 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A country home in a boarding schooi. 
i1 miles north of Philadelphia. 
Unique and individual close faculty contact 
Complete college preparation. Health supervision, 
Athletics compulsory. 40 available tennis courts. Horse- 
back riding, indoor swimming pool, golf. Limited en- 











rollment. Rates moderate. Catalog. 
LJ, R. HYDE, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, 
Box Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvan‘, 





Bellefonte Academy 120th year. Amidst 


hunting grounds and 
fishing streams. 11 teachers for 100 select boys. Cham- 
pion athletic teams. Tennis. %-mile track. Golf links 
available. Concrete pool and skating pond. Catalog. 
James S. Hughes, A.M., Princeton ’85, Headmaster, 
Bellefonte, Pa. 





Pennsylvania Military College 
One Hundred and Four Years of Service. 
SEPARATE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Charles E. Hyatt, President 
Chester, Pa, 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


ES Develops Leaders 1784 
For } 9 about beautiful site, playing flelds, new build- 
ing, Senior and Junior departments, experienced teachers, 
individual instruction, rates, etc., write 
ArTHUR E. Brown, Headmaster, Box C, Harrisburg, Pa. 


FRAN OE NARSHALL 


A Thousand Boys Prepared for College in 28 Years. 
Complete Modern Equipment. All Sports. Moderate Rates. 
Jatalog on Request. 
E. M. HARTMAN, Pd. D., Principal, Box 420, Lancaster, Pa. 


Box 124 











° ° ° 
Kiskiminetas School for Boys 
Prepares for college or technical school. Expert faculty. 
Preceptorial system teaches boy how to study, to recognize 
his own abilities. All outdoor sports. Gymnasium. 
Swimming pool. A good place for your boy. Address 
Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President, Box 814, Saltsburg, Pa. 


NAZARE ER.AALL 


Historic School with up-to-date agg wea iam 
Prepareters and Business Courses. Junior‘ 
Gymnasium and Pool. Moderate Rates. / [ctoated’ Gooklet. 
Rev. A. D. Tn AELER, D.D., Headmaster. Box 10, Nazareth, Pa. 


CARSON LONG 
A Military Preparatory School. 89th Year. From 4th 
jrade to College. In the mountains midway between New 
York and Pittsburgh. Boys taught how to learn, how te 
labor, how to live. _ Separate Junior School. Individual 
instruction. A builder of men. Terms, $400. ‘‘Enjoy- 
ing now its greatest years.’ Box A, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


ERKIOMEN A SCHOOL OF 











OPPORTUNITY 
For the Boy who wants to Make Good 
Excellent Record in College and Business. All 
Athletics. 20 acres Campus. Moderate Rates. 


Separate Junior School with Home Care. Address 
Oscar S. Kriebel, D. D., Principal, Box 106, Pennsburg, Pa. 





Kuiuliveciviampnas 


Preparation for ALL Colleges. Character and manliness 
our definite aim. Modern buildings, gym., pool, quarter 
mile track. ge athletic coaching for every boy. 
W. C. TOMLINSON, M F. C. SOMERVILLE, B. S- 
Write for Catalog. Box ri Swarthmore, Pa. 


PENNS YLVANIA—CO-ED 
GEORGE SCHOOL  {jig?pssirsian 


227 acres woods and fields bordering the Neshaminy. 
Manual training, Speting. household arts, all athletics. 
Own farm. Catalogu 

G. A. Walton, A.M., *Prin., Box 281, George School, Pa 


———— 
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PENNS YLVANIA—GIRLS 


NEW JERSEY—BOYS 


SOUTHERN—BOYS 





~ILARCUM~ 


A Modern School, Suburban to Philadelphia. 
Eien! | pollens. _Brenenetion,, Music, and Art. All 
Sports—Riding. atalog and information address: 
The Secretary ten C Bryn ‘ae Pennsylvania 








Miss Sayward’s School [x G's, Sun 


phia. College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. 
Music, Domestie Science. Physical training, Outdoor 
sports, horseback riding, Swimming. Develops character, 
mind and body. Write Dept. C. Miss JANET SaywaRD, 
Principal, Overbrook, Pa. 


BEAVER COLLEGE wowtin 


Continuing the work of Beechwood. General and Junior 
College courses with Diploma and Degree. Splendid 
equipment. Catalog. Address Registrar, Jenkintown, Pa. 








A college with modern dormitories and 
Cedar Crest equipment, attractive suburban site, con- 
Degree and certificate courses. 
Liberal Arts, A.B.; Secretarial Science, B.S.S. iy House- 
hold Arts, B.S.; Music and Expression, A.B. New De- 
partment in Religious Education and Social nerves. 
Allentown, Pa, Wa. C. Curtis, Litt. D., Pres. 


The Birmingham School Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and 
courses for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool. Catalog. Address Secretary, Box 101, 
Birmingham, Pa. 


PENN HALL 


Girl’s School and Junior Conservatory of Music. Ac- 
eredited. Intensive college preparation. May each year 
spent at Ocean City, work uninterrupted. All sports. 
Lag and views. Frank 8, Magill, A.M., Headmaster, 


Box N, Chambersburg, Pa. 
179 YEAR 


[JJNDEN HALL ‘ais 


Splendid equipment. Vacancies Endowment Be ermits 
tuition Lars e campus, pas, See ) Ap and Pool. Highest 
scviemicy orene wont SO io = cultura! "and Post Graduate. 
Separate Junior Schoo Attractive home life. Ridi ing. talog. 


F. W. STENGEL, D. D., Box 113, Lititz, Pa. (1% hr. to Phila.) 


Pisbopt borpe Wanor 


Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, 
Expression, Art, Music, College Preparatory. 
New Gymnasium and Pool. Horseback Riding. Catalog 
Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Principals, Box 237, Bethlehem,Pa. 


DARLINGTON jot SotRe wes 

FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Develops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate. 
Personnel Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Science, 
Physical Education, Cultural Arts and College Preparatory 
course. All sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. 
Christine F. Bye, Prin., Box 600, West Chester, Pa. 


genial campus life, 


























NEW JERSE Y—GIRLS 
Clos : 
entenary ina instruction for 


each girl. Six diplo- 
ma courses. Fine 


ollegiate 
democratic spirit, 


nstitute sensible dress regu- 
lations, happy school life. Beautiful hill coun- 
try near New York City. 50 acres. 5 modern 
buildings. Swimming pool. 51st year. Catalog. 
ROBERT J. TREVORROW, D.D., President 
ox 15 Hackettstown, N. J. 
2 
St. Mary g Da School for girls. Excel- 
lent academic work. Gen- 


eral, College Preparatory courses. Art, Music, Domestic 
Science, Secretarial. Sports, riding. Near N. Y¥. and 


Phila. Catalog. 
rincipal, Box 440, Burlington, N. J. 


f PRINCETON 


Nt SCHOOL 


e a gan wa Sepier 2 yes zane ene 





An Episcopal Church 























NEW JERSEY—BOYS 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Excellent college preparation. 159th year. Teachers who 
understand boys. Fine School spirit. Strong Athletics 
including swimming. Home-like dormitories. Many 
tultural opportunities. State boy’s age and aim. Cata- 
logue. WiLL1aM P. KELLY, Headmaster, NewBrunswick,N.J. 


BORDENTOWN Wan 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
to eG Supervised athletics. 41st year. Catalogue. 
2 NDON, Principal and Commandant. 
au MG 5, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 


we HUN SCHOOL 
OF PRINCETON 


h and LIN College Preparation 
100 siockaea Street PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


A high-grade Preparatory School for Boys. College 
entrance, business and special courses. Horsemanship 
Under instructor of Equitation. 12 miles from Phila- 
Melphia. Catalog and View Book. 

“Mason C. M. LoreNnce, Supt., Box 403, Wenonah, N. J. 




















FREEHOLD tx SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training—inculcates 
obedience, orderliness, self reliance. The school with 
the personal touch. 
Write for Catalog. Address 

Masor Cuas. M. Duncan, Box 124, Freehold, N. J. 


BLAI 





A College Preparatory 
School for Boys 
Founded 1848. Imposing buildings, fully equipped. 
Thorough instruction. vg School for younger boys. 

aig Write for cata 


C. Sharpe, LL.D., oho, Box C, Blairstown, N. J. 


PEDDIE oes 


leges. 15 modern batidings. 60 acres. Athletics 
for every boy. Six Forms including two grammar grades, 
60th year. Catalog. Box 12-K, Hightstown, N. J. 





Emphasis on preparation for 
College Entrance Board Ex- 
pega Boys from 30 








WASHING TON— BOYS 


The SWAVELY «rss 


One hour from Washington. An enthusiastic moni preparatory school 
which boys love and parents approve. Sound scholarship, character 
building. Strong on athletics, Splendid gymnasium. Catalog. Address 
Box C, Manassas, Va. 











WASHING TON—GIRLS 



















NATIONAL — 7 { rn 


JAMES E. AMENT 
Ph.D., LL.D. 
President 

A National Board- 

ing School for Girls 

in the suburbs of 

Washington, D. 





Two-year Junior College 
with special and vocational 
courses. College Prepara- 






tory. 32 buildings. Send 
for descriptive catalog. 
Address Registrar. Box 
115, Forest Glen, Md. 











Martha Washington Seminary 


Happy, healthful eke oo beautiful estate, with 
city and count ry advantages. Junior Collegiate and 
High School forms. College Preparatory. _Household 
Fyre Secretarial Science, Music, Art, Expression. 
re; 
Mawar’, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 


FAIRMONT °#0Q1.¢c 


26th Year. Preparatory courses and eight two-year 
courses for which Junior College diplomas are granted. 
Educational advantages of National Capital 

For catalogue, address FAARMCNT SCHOOL, 
2103 S Street Washington, D.C. 


GUNSTON HALL 


FLORIDA AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Est. 1892. Preparatory and academic courses. 

‘wo years i gy a college eee Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science, Athlet ichard N. Ma: , Bus. Mer. Mary L. Gildersleeve, 
Mary B. Kerr, ‘BA. Richar Minos 


The Colonial School 


For girls. Finest residential section, advantages of 
National Capital. General Academic, College Pre- 
paratory, Junior College, Home Economics, Secretarial, 
Music, Art, Expression. Athletics. Miss Jessie Truman, 
Associate Principal, 1531 18th St., Washington, D. C. 


Chevy Chase School 


Pon Girls. Last years of high school, two-year advanced elective course, 
cial emphasis me music, art, drama. Twelve-acre ne Ba country life; 
vantages of the national capital. Address, FrepeRric 1 im Farrina- 
ton, Ph.D., Box C, Chevy C! School, Washington, D. 


THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two-Year Normal Gosres, accredited. Prepares for Physical Directors. 
Register now. Dormitories. Catalog. 


1409-C iveeuicieatte Ave., N.W.. Washington, D.C. 


SOUTHERN—BOYS 


























SE WANE MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


Prepares for college, small classes. Opportunity for individual develop- 
ment. Aim—an active mind, sound body, clean morals. 8000 acres of 
exploring and camping country. All athletics. Catalog. Box C, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 


Nationally known as a college pre- 
paratory school of outstanding 





reputation. Unexcelled equipment 
and faculty. Special department for boys under 
high-school age Supervised athletics; fine gym- 


nasium ; swimming pool; golf course. Catalog. 
Murray Peabody Brush, Ph.D. Port Deposit, Md. 


RANDOLPH- MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of 
Virginia. $200,000 Equipment. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools. MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium and Athletics. Swim- 
ming pool. $500. 34th session opened September 22nd. Address 
CHAS. L. MELTON, A.M., Principal, Box 404, Front Royal, Va. 


FISHB UE oot UTARY 


Diploma to all colleges. Small classes, expert faculty. Se 
$250,000 fire-proof equipment. R.O.T.C. under U.S. ar 
Dept. Catalog. Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box C, Waynesboro, Ne 


Military 
ennessee no 


achool in the most healthful part of America—the 
Thorough college preparation. Soun: 
. R. Endaley, Supt., 











A superior military 
highlands of East Senneees 


ad ernment. Catalog. Col. C. x 313, Sweetwater, 
‘enn. 





Massanutten Academy 


A college BF eparatory school for manly ‘boys. Classes ave: 
students. Scholar-shi Cs character. Military, modified, for Shine 
gpline vom og values: 

Shene alley, near Washington. 


Pe ni ment, hand- 
wapanencedl jum. Au athletics, music, 27: ern eguipe 
Howard J. Benchoff, A.M., Pd.D., enknestes, Box 50, Woodstock, Va. 


B MILLITARY ACADEMY 
In the Healthful Piedmont Region of Virginia. College Preparatory 
and Business Administrative Courses. Best —— Influences. 


odern Fireproof Easioment. All Sports. For Bookle “How the 
Boy Lives,’’ address Col. E. S. LiGon, Pres., Box A, Dissketens, Va. 


SEND US THE BOY—AND WE WILL 
RETURN YOU THE MAN 

Skilled instructors; personal supervision; wholesome 

atmosphere. Graduates acerédited at Eastern colleges. 

Special Junior Dept. and campus for boys 7-14. Located on beach. Open- 

air sleeping quarters. Non-sectarian. Open year ‘ound. Write ~ “cats alog. 


Gulf Coast Military Academy, R-3, Gulfport, Miss. 
IN MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
One of the most distinguished schools in America pre- 
paring for Universities, Government Academies, Business. 
Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excel- 


lence. Charges $700. Col. Thos. H. Russell, B. S., 
Pres., Box C, (Kable Station) Staunton, Va. 


BIN GHAM oe 


OOL 
ASHEVILLE. N.C. 
132 years of successful training 
Brick buildings, cottage plan. Thorough training. Ex- 
perienced teachers. Small classes. National patronage. 

R. Unit. Box C. 




















SOUTHERN—GIRLS 
ASHLEY HALL > 


including college preparation, 
Kindergarten and Physical Training. 
Swimming Pool. Mild Climate. 
Mary V. McBep, M.A., Principal. 
8. C. 

63rd year “‘in the 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE fits.%t virsinic” 


Junior College or High School or Finishing Courses, Music, 
Art, Business, Dom. Sci. Exp., Social Training, National 
Patronage, Fixed Rate, Tours to Va. Shrines, Golf, Swim- 
ming, Ath., Country Club Privileges. Dramatics. Arthur 
Kyle Davis, A. M., Pres., 206 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


Noted for: select pat- 
Brenau College Conservatory Noted, {95° select pat- 
tion foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Stand- 
ard A.B. course; special advantages in music, oratory, 
art, domestic science, physical culture; 31 buildings, 
swimming, boating, horseback riding, etc. Catalog and il- 
lustrated book, Address Brenav, Box B, Gainesville, Ga. 


Virginia Intermont College 


For Girls $ Young Women. 42nd yr. 30 states. ah Se Sehool and 
ic, Home Economics, Secretarial Expres- 
joor sports in a mountain climate  (Intermont). 


H. G. NOFFSINGER, Pres., 





girl’s school offering a 
broad variety of courses, 
and normal courses in 
Modern equipment. 
Catalogue. Address 
Box C, Charleston, 











io 
sion, Art. Outd 
Gym., Pool, Private Baths. 
Box 125, Bristol, Va. 





Branham & Hughes Military Academy 
Ideal school for training boys in moral and physical 
health and scholarship. Endorsed by leading educators. 
New buildings. Splendid facilities. R. O. T. C. gg 
supervision of U. §S. Army Officer. Junior School in 
separate building. 30 miles south of Nashville. Write 
for cataJogue. Address Box 3, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Greenbrier Military School 


Modern school, 7 miles from White Soe Springs, 
2300 Ft. elevation, on Main Line C. & O. R.R. Station 
Ronceverte. New buildings and equipment, including 
Gymnasium. Charges $600. Catalog. Address 





Col. H. B. Moore, A.M., Prin., Box 15, hauadiome: W.Va. 


RIVERSIDE 





inc Saath wait. Cadets enter 
ake? lareogt gym in Sat ff Gainesville, Ga. 








Gaitttxs Fall 


For girls. In the Blue Ridge Mountains. College Pre- 
paratory, one year graduate work, special courses, Lithia 
wee Water. Riding, Golf, Field and Water Sports. 
$600. Catalog. John Noble Maxwell, President, Park 
Station, Box C, Waynesboro, Virginia. 


Virginia College 


For Girls. In the famous Valley of Virginia. Four years Preps 
Elective and Jee Junior College Courses. Music, Art, Expression, god 
Economi lournalism. a and Library work. Riding, Golf, 
Tennis. ieee . Roanoke, 


MISS HARRIS’ FLORIDA SCHOOL 


Under northern management, northern faculty. Tourist 
pupils use home text-books. Outdoor classes, ocean 
bathing throughout winter. Boarding and day school 
departments. October to June. * = 

1061 Brickell Avenue Miami, Florida 























SOUTHERN-—-GIRLS 





WESTERN—BOYS 


PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 





~, MEENG ey TY 


‘WARD- BELMONT | 
For GCirnts AND YOUNG WOMEN | 


Reservations for 1925-26 should be made as 
soon as possible to insure entrance. Courses 
cover 4 years preparatory and 2 years college 
work. Special emphasis on Music and Art. 
Also Literature, Expression, Physical Train- 
ing, Domestic Art and Secretarial. Com- 
plete, modern equipment. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool. Outdoor sports including Riding, 
References required. Write for booklets. 


Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box 2 Nashville, Tenn. 





ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Graduates enter college without 
e ination. Also Busi Courses. Boys 
taught “how tostudy”. 47th year. Char- 
acter-building. Moderate rate. Apply now. For 
CATALOG, address Masor RALPH L. JACKSON, Prin. 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL Feyade¢ 


Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system of ath- 
letic, military and general activities that reach every boy. 
An Honor System that builds character. High School and 
Junior College. For catalogue address 

712 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 











A In a 
Clean Mind Sound Body 


Highest standards of scholarship and character with 
wholesome outdoor recreation. Military. Rev. C. > 
Young, S.T.D., Rector, For catalog address The 
Registrar, Howe, Indiana. 





ARYLAND COLLEGE 


For Women 60 yninutes from Washington. 
Literary, Dom. Secretarial, Kindergarten ormal, 
Physical’ Education, tune C Courses; all leading to DEGREES. 
Graduates in demand. gay vores a et buildings. Private 
baths. Swimming pool. Athletics. 


CATALOG OF Box C, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 


— Southern Seminary 


A School of Character. For girls. Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. 
Preparatory, Seminary, Collegiate. Music, Art, Expression. 
Home Economics, Phy. Ed.,Commercial. Sports. 58th year. 
Robert Lee Durham, Pres., Box 918, Buena Vista. Va. 








® Bristol, Virginia. For Girls. 
Sullins College High School and Junior Col- 
lege Courses. Music, Expression, Domestic Science, etc. 
New buildings; every room connecting bath. Swimming 
Pool, Horseback riding, Mountain climate. 100 acre 
campus with beautiful lake. For Catalog address: 
W. E. MarRTIN, Ph.D., Pres. Box C. 


GULF PARK 


By-the-sea. For girls. 4 years high school. 2 years 
college. Music, Art, Home Economics. Outdoor sports all 
year. Riding. Catalog. Box K, Gulfport, Miss. 


WESTERN—BOYS 
MILI 
ENTWORTH ickpemy 


Lexington, Mo. 43 miles from Kansas 
City. Oldest Military School west of 
the Mississippi. High School, Junior 
College, Grammar School. Catalog. Col. 
S. Sellers, Box C, Lexington, Mo. 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
The American Rugby 




















Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high 
ground in Waukesha County Lake Region. Catalog. 
Write Box 2-M, Delafield, Wisconsin. 
MORGAN PARK “cioemy 
ACADEMY 
College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experi- 
enced man teacher for every ten cadets. Supervised 


recreation and athletics for each boy. 20 acres in country 
surroundings. 52nd year. Catalog. Col. H. D. Abells, 
Supt., Box 100, Morgan Park, Chicago, III. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


College preparatory. Military training. All athletics— 
e coaches 16 buildings, 240 acres. Business course. 
few vacancies after Christmas holidays. Box C, 


Faribault. Minn. 
CMilitary 


OHIO “insti 


92nd year. High beautiful location. Lower school for 
younger boys. Athletics, Address A. M. Henshaw, Supt., 
Box 44, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


° ° eye 
Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalog address 

Cot. E. Y. Burton, Pres. 
Box 121, Mexico, Missouri. 


MILITARY 
ULVER. ACADEMY 
Prepares for eny college. Small classes. 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee). 
equipment. Catalog. The Adjutant’s Aide, Culver, Ind 














Unsurpassed 





New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned Cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High school and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. R.0.T.C. Dry, bracing climate. 3700 ft. 
altitude. Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 
Col. J. C. Troutman, Supt., Box E, Roswell, N. M. 


THE VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyoming via Cody. 
Intensive instruction to meet college entrance require- 
ments on 8000 acre ranch. Out-door life with horse for 
each boy. Limited enrollment. Catalog. Address 





EASTERN OFFICE, 70 E. 45th St., New York. 












Non-Military. College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. Near bye All Athletics. Endowed. 
Catalog: J. W. Richards, Box 118, Lake Forest, lil 












Bh 





QNARGA MILITARY SCHOOL 


Trains for character. 4 modernly equipped build- 
ings. 85 miles south of Chicago, College preparatory and 
business. EEndowed—hence moderate expense. Send for 
catalog to: Col, J. C. Bittinger, Supt., Box C, Onarga, Ill. 


HORPE for BOYS 





“ACCREDITED” ACADEMY. ‘ 


—6 16 
“Character Building on Principle.’”” On lake—45 
min. north of Chicago. Semi-Military. Athletics, 
CATALOG of: ‘Thorpe Box C, Laxe Forest, Ill. 


EPWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 


West Point Methods, Combines personal instruction and 
wholesome home life. Upper and Lower Schools. Com- 
mercial, College Preparatory, General. Summer school— 
5 weeks here, 5 weeks Clear Lake, Iowa. Catalog. 

CaL. F. Q. Brown, D.D., Supt., Epworth, Iowa, 



















Todd is unique. Boys6to16 Faculty 
of 20 for 100 boys. 1 hr from Chicago. 
Noble Hill, Prin. bso Ill. 






en 









Mois MT MAMA: 

INSTITUTE 
Prepares for college and business life. Strong faculty of 
college men. Every educational advantage. Gymnasium 
and every athletic we 4list year. For catalog 
address Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 251, 
Germantown, near DAYTON, OHIO. 


WES TERN—GIRLS 
Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. An accredited high school. Girls 
prepared for all colleges. General courses, music, art, 
domestic science. Catalog. 

Miss ANNA A. RayMOND, A.M., Principal, Box C. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
A standard college. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Profes- 
sional training in Music, Art, Public Speaking, Domestic 
Science, Secretarial and Physical Education. New Gym- 
nasium with pool. Six buildings. All athletics. For 
catalog address Illinois Woman’s College, Box E, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 


GRAFTON HALL ~— and = esnese 


f GI Music, Art, Secretarial Courses, Dra- 
or matic Art, Home_ Economics, 
buildings. Beautiful grounds. Limited registration. 
Catalogue and views free upon request. Address REGIs- 
TRAR, Box C. M., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Lindenwood College Founded 1827 


50 minutes from St. Louis. ee College for Young 
Women Fully accredited. 2 4 year courses. Home 
Economics, Business, Oratory, “Stuste 138 acres. Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool. Cata J. L. Roemer, Presi- 
dent, Box 325, St. Charles Mo. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years 
Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 73rd 
year. Campus 25 acres. Outdoor sports. 9 buildings. 
$40,000 library under Ee oo Second Semester 
opens yg | 26, 1926. Cata Wm. P. McKee, 
A.M., B.D., Dean, Box 606, Mt. OE: roll. Til. 


Starrett School for Girls  42"4 year. Academ- 


ic, college prepara- 

tory and junior college courses. Fully accredited. Co- 

operative with University of Chicago. A Home School in 

our own: modern fireproof buildings, in finest residential 

district. Second semester starts February 1, 1925. 
Box 22, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


National Kindergarten 2ND,FLEMENTARY 


39th year. (Accredited. ) mt Semester starts 
February 1, 1926. Two and three-year courses. Eight 
Dormitories on College grounds. Write for Bulletin and 
Book of View 

Dept. 52, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


T. MARY'S SCHOOL (EPIS.), Knoxville, Ill. 


FOR GIRLS ofall denominations. 58th year. 
ACCREDITED High School. Junior College. 
Secretarial, Music, Dom. Sci., Athletics. Also St. 
Margaret's, a separate school, for girls 6 to 14— 

motherly care. State age. Catalogs of Dept. C. 


Fi WESTERN—CO-ED 
GRAND RIVER _ INSTITUTE 


Ninety-fifth year. A co-educational, preparatory 
school, Endowment. Supervised athletics for boys and 
girls. Strong departments in Music and Expression. 
Rates $500. Eart W. HAMBLIN, Principal, Box M2, 
Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula, 


















































PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for littie boys, 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. It 
means manly little men who will 
grow into courageous, successful big 
men, Parents appreciate the atmos- 
phere of sympathy, understanding 
and encouragement for their little 
boys at Page. This is the largest 
— of ™ a America. 

The catalog w surely intere: 
you. Write for it to F 43 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
1215 Cochran Ave. 
Los Angeles California 


NIA 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOY. 
Non Formerly PASADENA MILITARY ACADEMY 
1 : 
oat =} of Kapervision Modern Cone enienese and Equipe oe 


D. 2, Box 81-C, P. na, Cal, 
eye 

Palo Alto Military Academy 
A Special School—Ecclusively for Primary and Grammar 
Grades, In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle elub, 
Outdoor swimming. Homelike atmosphere with discipline, 
Summer term and camp. Con. R. P. Keuty, Supt., 
Box 306-C, Palo Alto, Cal. 


ALIFORNIA ‘cscem 


OF PALO College prep y, modern eq » high 
ALTO standards. West Point military training. 28 
acres adjoining Stanford University. All athletics, 
Catalog. Address Registrar, Mayfield, California, 
































SPECIAL 
The BANCROFT School 


FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
FORTY SECOND YEAR 
For catalog of oe or booklet of Summer Camp address 
BOX HADDONFIELD, N. 
JENZIA COULSON CooLey 





E. A. FARRINGTON, we 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Separate Schools for boys and girls of all ages requiring special 
instruction. Academic and vocational courses. Male faculty for 
older boys. For Catalog address WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Hubbard Woods, Ill. or ScHooL SEcRETARY, Box C, Berwyn, Pa. 


The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 
developed normally. Schools, shops, farms, research 
rs. $1200 per annum. 

. JOHNSTONE, Director. 
i TE Box 408. 








C. Emerson Nasi, 





TheBinghamton Training School 
An ideal private home-school a nervous, backward and 
mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture. 
Manual training and all By Open year round. Terms 
$75 per month and up. Mr. and Mrs. AvucusT A. BoLpt, 

110 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, New York. Supt. 


The Trowbridge Training School 


A home school for nervous and backward children. The 
best in the West. Indorsed by Educators and Physicians. 
E. HaypDN TRrowsrRiDGep, M.D. 
2827 Forest Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


PARKSIDE HOME SCHOOL 


A home school for the care and training of children re- 
tarded in development; also nervous children. Worl 
adapted to bring out latent abilities. Special attention 
to = —— Marion MarsH, M.D., Principal. 

Dept. C, Muskegon, Michigan. 


HEDLEY “Individual School” 


For and Girl bi ire more personal attention and 
ieee | ines tion " than’ can van'be given in the regular schools 
emic, Industrial, Cultu: 
; . R. HEDLEY, M. D. 
CLENSIDE, Pa. (12 mi. from Phila.) 


9 
The, Woods’, School 
‘or ara 
Ls vm "BOYS bey LITTLE FOLKS 
Beckist Box 164, yas lle Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods lure Principal 




















ON page nine you will find announce- 
ments of some of the best nurses’ 
training schools in the country. If the 
schools listed do not meet your require- 
ments exactly we shall be glad to make 
further suggestions. 

Cosmopolitan Educational Department 


119 West 40th Street New York City 
































pline, 
Supt., 


TARY 
EMY 
ee 


letice 
fornia, 
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dress 

















BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 





PROFESSIONAL 





A Distinguished School 


ic SPECIALIZING IN 


Cccounting 


f a BUSINESS LAW and other 
$y By: COMMERCE SUBJECTS 


A specialized school in Ac- 
countancy, Business Law, and 
other commerce subjects, with 
a marvelous record of student 
successes. Our students have 
for 9 years an unbroken rec- 
ord of American Institute hon- 
ors. Our graduates’ have 
won 18 C, P. A. Medals. 
Located on the Lake Front 
in Chicago with unexcelled 
transportation facilities. Fin- 
est of class rooms and N' 
special fees of any kind. Nothing to 
aA but tuition and material costs. 
courses have been adopted by 
many Colleges and 


WALTON fs22 285 
SCHOOL of COMMERCE 


501-511 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


of Business Administration 


Business Administration and Ex- 
ecutive-Secretary Courses, (Uni- 
§ versity-grade) contain as many 
K credit hours of instruction as 
usual university course of four 
years. Also shorter business 
course. 





Lake Front Home 
of the 











Course ing forC.P.A. 
examinations. 

For young women: Executive Secretary and Stenographie Secretary 
Courses, with proper cultural environment and pleasant living ac- 
commodations. Enter any month. Send for 61st Year Book. 


Peirce School of Business Administration 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Phila., Pa. 


. a = es 
Business Administration-- 
Accounting — Secretarial — Two-Year urses. College 
Grade,\for young men and women of executive caliber. Also 
Shorter Business Courses. Graduates in demand. Send for 


Special Catalog to S. E. Pearson, 
Burdett College, BOSTON Founed 1879. Registrar 


BUSINESS & FINAN 
STATE AUTHORIZED COLLEGE DEGREE I 


2 years instead of 4. Excellent positions for all 
graduates. Shorter courses; Secretarial, Account- 
ing, ete. Co-ed. Catalog, of: Dean, RIDER 
COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J. 


NURSES’ TRAINING 


STUDY NURSING 


—at registered training school. You are paid while you 
learn! Graduates earn $150 to $200 a month and serve 
humanity. For CATALOG address REGISTRAR, 1212 
Times Bldg., New York City. 


The Mercer Hospital School of f Nursing 


An Aconedited school. 3-y: jeadin; 
One full year high Ps iy? (a8 courye is required os Feelatration, 
cost of uniforms and text 
























Monty al jowance satichent te defra: ray 
books. Classes Spring and F: Adi 


Separlctontient of Niirses, The Gen Hospital, Trenton, N.J. 
Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 


Training school for Nurses, short course in obstetrics to 
beginners or Post-graduates. Or affiliated 2-year General 
course. Liberal allowance, room, board, washing. 

1900 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


The University of Michigan Hospital School 


for Nurses offers a three-year course‘leading to a diploma in nursing, and a 
five-year course leading to a diploma in narsing and a te egg? uf Science de- 
gree. New 700 bed hospital and new nurses’ lormitor: 

All lit must be of d Hi igh S chools, Enroll- 
ments now being made. ee Director Norsing, University Hos- 
pital, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


The Chicago Memorial Hospital School of Nursing 
State Accredited, three year course, offers unusual advan- 
tages to young women between ages of eighteen and 
thirty-five having four years of high school. Free tuition, 

maintenance, monthly allowance. Booklet on request. 
THE CHICAGO MEMoRIAL Hospitat, 2815 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 














a)yNED WAYBURN 


—who helped Evelyn Law, Marilyn Miller, Ann 
Pennington, Gilda Gray and hundreds of other. 
internati ionally famous stars up the 

‘ame— 









—who staged the best editions of ‘The 


Follies’ and ‘‘Midnight Frolics’’ and 
over 500 other Successful Revues, 
Musical Comedies, Headline Vaude- 


ville Productions, College and Society 
entertainments, has complete courses in 


EVERY Type of DANCING 
—for Stage or Social Affairs 


Private Lessons oF Classes for Adults or 
Children, BEGINNERS, Advanced Pu- 
pils and Professionals. Special Advanced 
Instruction for Teachers, 

Also Complete Supervision of Amateur Productions 
Write for Booklet H or call at 


NED WAYBURN 


Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 


Sidinhe 1841 Broadway,(Entr.on 60th St.)Studio H, 
velya ie At ——. acer York. Open all year’round 
“The Follies’’ M. to 10 P. M. Except Sundays. 

end’ "Louie ith? (Closed Saturdavs at “6 P.M.) Phone Columbus 3500 








‘ 


TAUGHT BY 


WALTER BAKER |} 


Formerly Dancing Master for 
Ziegfeld Follies, John Cort, Chas. 
Dillingham, Lee & J. J. Shubert, Geo. 
M. Cohan, others. Teacher of Marilyn 
* Miller, Grace Moore, Nat. Nazarro, 
Jr., Fairbanks Twins, Florence Walton 
and hundreds of others. Booklet C free. 


1658 Broadway, N. Y. City, Tel. 8290 Circle 


. Theatre 


DRAMA—OPERA—PHOTOPLAY 
STAGE DANCING COLLEGE 
ART AND SCIENCE OF SINGING. 
Play production. Students afforded 
N. Y. appearances and experience with 
stock players at Alviene Art Theatre. 
For catalogue (state study desired) te 
Secretary, 43 W. 72nd St., N. Y. 
tension 21. 


RUSSIAN NORMAL 
CHOOL of DANCING 


SCt Is H. SOE Oe Pet 
“I admire your energy and work.’’ ANN. VLOVA. 
Fall and hk ogy Courses. Catalog on pete 

-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





























BUSH CONSERVATORY—CHICAGO 


N INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
loin MUSIC, Dramatic Art, Expression, Opera, Languages, 
eg ag 125 instructors. Special courses for teachers and soloists, 
leadeng to FREE MASTER SCHOOL. 
Enroll NOW. 


C. M. Schwenker, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or educational work. branches of music taught. 
Degrees. Dormitories. Two, three and four year courses, 
Fall term began September 24. Send for Catalogue. 
2 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed. All branches 


We own our dormitories. 








of music. Conducted only for students of real musical 
ability and serious purpose. Catalog on request. Dept. J, 
120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 





° ° 
Detroit Conservatory of Music 
52nd Year. Finest Conservatory in the West. Students 
may enter at any time. Departments—Piano, Voice, Vio- 
lin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and Drawing, 
ete. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. For catalogue 
address Dept. 8, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





° 
Combs Conservatory of Music 
41st year. Individual Instruction. Normal Training Course. 
Public School Music Supervision. 4 Pupils’ Recitals a 
week. Daily Supervision. Technic Classes. 2 Pupils’ Sym- 
phony Orchestras. Dormitories for Women. Degrees Con- 
ferred. G. R. Comss, Director, 1319 S. Broad, Phila., Pa. 





BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 
Kellogg School of Physical Education. School of 
Nursing. School of Home Economics. Each affiliated 
with famous Sanitarium. Superb equipment and un- 
usual facilities for practical experience. For Catalogue 
address: Registrar, Battle Creek College, Box 552, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


incinnati J onservatory 


EST 1867 OF MUSIC,INC. 
Noted Faculty in all branches of music. Dormitories. 
Bertha Ba Direct: tor. me ‘or catalogue address B. M. Howard 
and Burnet ‘Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, O. 











PROFESSIONAL 


“Only College of Auction Bridge” 


Expert instruction for teachers, advanced players, or 
beginners. Personal, individual and class instruction 








for residents. Special lessons on any desired features. 
Courses of all kinds. Visitors always welcome. Write 
for Booklet C. 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, Inc. 
20 West 54th St., 
“Setthbrasig 


Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 

















AMERICAN CONSERVATORY oF MUSIC 


40th Annual session. All branches of Music; Dramatic Art. 
Dormitory accommodations. Apply for free catalog. Address 
John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 550 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


“Chicago’s foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


OLUMBIA CLARE OSBORNE REED 
; Director i 
SCHOOL OF bevnitsey Ver Book Yee on 


USIC aa 





COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box C, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





PACKARD ~ 
THEATRE 
INSTITUTE 


A Junior Course of six months and 
a Senior or Intensive Course of six 
weeks. The only Institution of its 
kind in America, actually placing 
actors in the companies of David 
Belasco, Lee Shubert, Henry Miller, 
“4 Charles Frohman, Arthur Hopkins, 

A. H. Woods and other prominent 
producers and leading stock Theatres 
in the U. S. 

Junior Course students demon- 
strating unusual ability are trans- 
ferred to the Intensive Course for 
placement with economy of time and 
money. Honor graduates are placed 
in engagements this season and their 
careers quickly developed into pro- 
fessional prominence through she 
PACKARD THEATRICAL EXCHANG 
the largest placement os 
4 - ganization in the U. &., 

kst. 1892. having placed Katharine 
Cornell, William Farnum, Jeanne Eagles, Holbrook 
Blinn, sg tadge Kennedy and thousands of others. 
e Packard, President. nry Gaines Hawn, Dea: 
Addreas te Ruth Tomlinson Director Suite 4C1-F, Earl Carroll 
Theatre Building, Phone Circle 6840, 755 Seventh Av., New York. 


30D9 300100000000 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution for Dra- 
matic and Expressional Art and Training 

Prepares and equips for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Power 
for use in any Vocation in Life 
New Winter Class Begins Jan. 15 
Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 144-L CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
™M0Q9 D999 OOOO OOOO 


. of ELOCUTION 

The National School of POQScuey 

The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 

Degrees granted. ublic Speaking. Physical Training. 

English, Dramatic Art, Dormitories. For Catalog, address 

D. R. SHOEMAKER, Prin., 4010-12 Chestnut Street, 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE 2i_Physical_Education 


Accredited. Co-educational. Two-year normal and 
P. E. courses, qualifying for fine positions at good 
salaries. Free placing bureau for graduates. Dormitory 
for women. Spring term Feb. 2, 1926. Summer term June 
21, 1926. Dept. C-12, 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Aecredited 2 year course for women. Catalogue and 

views free. Students who can qualify for second semester 

junior class may enter midyear term starting Feb. 8. 
Dept. 23, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


of Physical Education for women. 35th year. 3 year 
regular course. One year special in medical gymnastics 
and massage, Playground work. Intensive summer 
courses and camp. Dormitories. Apply to Secretary, 
779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


aa 




































The Sargent School 
L. W. SaRGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
Design—Advertising Illustration. Cata- 
HICAGO PAINTING SCHOOL 
PICTORIAL PAINTING, SHOW D 


of Physical Education. Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. 
GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 
log on Request. Room 7005, Grand 

4th Year teaching all Branches of SIGN PAINTING, 

Practical Training by Expert Instructors. Dept. 53 for Cat., 


Sargent. Booklet on request. 
& Drawing—Painting—Ilustration—Costume 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York. 
24t 
DECORATING, PAPER HANGING, AUTO PAINTING, 
29 W. Austin Ave., Chicago. 











LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in Painting and Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teacher Train- 
ing, Interior, Costume, and Industrial Design. Students may enter 
now. For illustrated catalog address 
re b Partridge, Director é 
Dept. C. M., 8 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Tri State College of Engineering 
Makes you a Civil, 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. 
examinations. 
pact courses made up of essentials only. 
For catalog address, Box C-12 


Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
No entrance 
High School Diploma not required. Com- 
Expenses low. 
, Angola, Ind. 






























PROFESSIONAL | 








—as taught in the Great COYNE Shops— 

Prepares You for a 

Big-Pay, Fascinating 
Steady Job $$! 


Electricity is the Field of Wonderful Opportunities 


ooey- It offers BIG PAY, clean, fascinating work 

and steady employment — anywhere, any timel 

COYNE-TRAINED MEN are in demand because 

COYNE training is complete and thorough. 

Complete Electrical Training 
in 12 Happy Weeks at COYNE 


My newly-enlarged Electrical Course is the result of 
27 years of experience, solving the needs of young 
men and of the Electrical Field. My course is abso- 
lutely thorough, easy to master, covers every single 
oo and factor of the subject and fits men for BIG 

lectrical jobs, HIGH-SALARIED, thrilling jobs, 


YOU DON’T NEED ADVANCED 
EDUCATION OR EXPERIENCE 


Earn While 
HUNDREDS 
OF COYNE | 2oULeara 
Trained Men 
EARN $60 
TO $200 
A WEEK 





your expenses 
while training and as- 
sists you to a 
on graduation. 
be zou THROUGH LIFE 
w ithout « cost to y 











We are : 
Specialists | e 
in teaching © 
Electricity. | 

e have 
taught it 
for more 

than a 
quarter of 
a century re 


Send Right Away for My Big FREE Book 
and Special Offer of 2 Big Extra Courses 


Be sure tosend at once for my big FREE BOOK con- 
taining 151 actual photos of electrica) operations and 
methods; also my special offer of 2 Big Courses with- 
out extra cost. Write today before offeris withdrawn. 


COYNE 


ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


H. C. LEWIS, President ‘stablished 1899 
1300-10 W. Harrison St., Dept. 1179, Chicago 





H. C. LEWIS, Presid: 
prin | ELECTRICAL S SCHOOL 
300-10 W. Harrison St. 
Dept. 4 PP sess iinois 
on. can just bet I pent one of Ly 4 bi 
Randpons 7 a : 2x15 — — 161 actu: photon 
phs of e cal operations and shop sce! 
Otwo colors. Send it guick, b before the ae 


hausted. Be sure t om oe 


all about 
2 Big Extra Courses ee 


Name. 


Address 

























My EMPLOYMENT DE- | 


job | 











Why work for small pay or in uncertain jobs? i 
Get into a steady, good-paying business. Learn 
autos. Then you can get a job any place. No lay 
offs. Prepare for a business of your own. Skilled 
men are needed everywhere to service the 18 
million cars now in use. 


‘ome to ~~ Auto Center. Learn by factory endorsed meth- 
ods. et experi need: If you sre mechanically inclined 
ae to = great school in Detroit, fit. yourself to earn big 
mon nderful advantages here. p-to-date equipment, 


thoronndi training. A guaranteed c Visit great factories. 


Write today for facts. A. G. Ze’ ller, President. 
Michigan State Automobile School 
4012 Auto Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 





Offers Courses in 
Engineerin 
Archientene 

Drafting 


Enter at any time. Opportu- 
nities for self-support while 
studying. W rite, for copy of 
Pay ve ne ”” mailed free. 
ee; and short courses 


Day and Evening Classes 
a Pied oe 


ploma; 3-yr. 
Chicago Technical College, pay R. 14, 118 E. 26th St., Chicago 








The New York Electrical School 


‘Techno-vocational: 
Gives complete training by actual practice. You get the knack of 
“*HOW’”’ and the theory of ‘‘WHY’’ and the best business meth- 
ods used in the World of Electrical Activity. This school is the 
pioneer of the “Learn by Doing’’ method. When you have com- 
pleted this Course you will be fully qualifiedto handle ALLbranch- 
es of Electrical industry. Equipment unequalled and up-to-the- 
minute. No preparation needed. You can start to learn on any 
day of any week throughout the whole year. Send for catalogue. 
35 W. 17th Street New York City 














Shorte ut your way to 
BIG 





ree—helps you plan 
* EN your life. Write today. 


NGINEERING {i= 415 Marshall Street 
BDL of ENGINE! Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Electricity 


Condensed Course in-Electrical Engineering. Complete in 
one year, Theory and practical applications. Construction, 
installation, testing. Est. 1893. Write for catalog. 


Bliss Electrical School, 362 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Become 2 PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Earn up to $250 a week 


We qualify you quickly for splendid paying 
sitions or for a business of your 


A aa 








Picture, Commerciai, ortraiture, 
. ography. Motion Picture or 
*: Professional View CAMERA FREE. 
Illustrated Rooklet explains today’s great opportunities in this fas- 
cinating eeoeaemee. Send for it NO 

EW YORK ranch da OF PHOTOGRA 
Dept. 95 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


otion 
News-Phot 








Syste 
ER a of Colleges 


Boerecokess is work women 
just natura!ly love to do,and 
itpays well. Home-likeaccommo- 
dations procured during a short 
practical MOLER course. Write 
nearest Branch for Booklet H 
Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, O. 
St. Louis, Mo. Atlanta, Ga. 
Omaha, Nebr. New Orleans,La, 
Denver, Colo. Dallas, Tex. 















UCCESS inany voca- 

tion depends on thor- 
ough training. The pro- 
fessional schools adver- 
tised in COSMOPOLITAN 
are well qualified to meet 
your needs. 


If you fail to find the 
type of school you want, 
we shall be glad to assist 
you. Tell us what point 
your education has 
reached and your prefer- 
ence regarding location. 





COSMOPOLITAN 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street 
New York City 

















"SPECIAL _ 


TAMMER 


If you stammer attend no papa till you get ied Aad FREE 
book entitled “STAMMER ING. Its Origin and The Advanced 
Natural Method of Treatment.” Ask for special tuition rate and 
a FREE copy of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best 
equipped and most successful school in the world for the cure of 
stammering, stuttering, etc. Established 20 years. No sing- 
or time beat. Write today. Millard Institute of Normal Speech, 
2321 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. Evening classes for those whe 
cannot attend day sessions. 


Bde \ 
crAMME successful. Master ek) 

peecemsrreens get ead pe special aa y 
By 





| 















Earn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own busi! 
and Photo-Engraving taught by largest college of ‘ts ‘kind in Sern 
Established 1893. Big demand for graduates. Write for free book. 


illinois College of Photography, Box 5125, Effingham, Ill. 





Prepare for big money jobs in the 

en ante ryerie and Automobile Business. 

eeks practical training in the Big 

Greer Shops required. 6 floors of il ehop equipment. . 

Veterans Bureau Electrical Trade School now combined with ed Auto 

Shops. Two famous courses for the price of one. ree joyment 

Service. We pay Railroad fare to Chicago. Big free book tells a all. Write 
for itnow. Greer, 2024 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Dept. 7504. 





EARN $2500 TO $10,000 A YEAR— 


In America’s 4th Largest Industry. 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, are cry- 
ing for trained men and wo- 
men. Let us show you how 
you can qualify—past experi- 
ence unnecessary. We 


Lewis Hotel Training Schools 
Hall Z-298, Washington, D. 








LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


Earn . to $125 a week. Taught by actual practice—day or night. 
Three months’ course. ern - etm pa previous training 
ome  Rstablished 30 , write pt. 3 


BODEE DENTAL IN INSTITUT 
New York Philadelphia Braoklyn 
136 W. 52d St. 1305 N. Broad St. - 501 Washington St. 85-Court Se 








“STAMMERING 


lfs Guse and Gire 


You can oe ge cured if you stammer. Geng 10 10 cents, coin 
or stam cloth bound book on Stammering and 
Stuttering: tt tells Cow I cured myself ‘after Stammering and 


ENJAMIN N. BOGUE , 
2709 Bogue Building, 2712 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


“FRENCH and SPANISH 
FRENCH and SPANISH 
Demonstration Record 

A condensed lesson. French f 
you can learn a new language. b a 2 5 
dorsed by French and Spanish 
150 aane catalog free. Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield, 


on one side; Spanish on the 
Embassies. Mail onlv 25¢ to International Correspoa- 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 84 




















other. Printed text furnished 

with the record. actical 
m) 
dence Schools, Box 2563-B, Scranton, Penna. 
SHORT - STORY WRITING 


demonstration of how easily 
forty-lesson col prytins nes ~~ 
feline of of of the Sh Short- Story ‘uate by be J" Bere 
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Befapal “ 


G 


Lalthy Soup 






lutely FREE, a valuable 
booklet on scalp treat- 
ment which may end all 
your worry over loss of 
hair and scalp disorders. 
It willinstruct you in the 
most approved methods. 
GLOVER’S SCALP TREAT- 
MENT stops itching scalp, destroys 
dandruff, cleans the choked roots 
and stimulatestheoil glandstonor- 
mal action; checks quickly anyten- 
dencyto baldness or thinning hair. 
Send for Booklet today. Ask for 
**Glover’s Handbook on the Scalp 
and Hair.” It’s Free, 
Address Dept. AB25 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc, 

119-121 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 











We will send you, abso- & 


























Consisting of the proper use of 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL MANGE MEDI- 
CINE and GLOVER’S IMPERIAL MEDI- 
CATED SOAP. Promotes a healthy 
scalpand the growth ofbeautiful hair. 
At Druggists, Barbers and Hair-dressers. 











A Field of 
Opportunity 


NBS has always ranked 
high among the professions 
which are recognized as women’s 
particular sphere. It has never been 
an over-crowded field. The rapid 
development of public health work 
offers many opportunities to gradu- 
ate nurses. These positions are in- 
teresting ones, and they demand 
not only executive ability, but high- 
ly specialized training as well. 


On page 9 you will find announce- 
ments of some of the best hospital 
training schools in the country. If 
the schools listed do not seem to 


Hearst’s International-Cosmopolitan for December, 1925 


He: “/ simply must make more money! 


y?? 


I] 





She: “Yes, but you never do anything about it.”’ 


How many wives have heard their husbands 
complain that they have hit a stone wall in 
business? How many wives have seen their 


husbands grow old waiting for “the big things” 


to come their way, while living expenses go 


steadily up and up and up? 


HE number must run into 
millions. 

Yet we know, from our ex- 

perience with 180,000 hus- 


bands, that in nine cases out of 


ten something can be done about 
it. 

We have a little book which 
we have printed especially for 
dissatisfied men. It is called 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” 
It shows just what happens to 
a man’s business worries when 
he broadens his knowledge of 
business principles; just why 


some men reach their limits 
young while others go to the 
‘op; just what the Institute’s 
training can mean to your 
business career if you will 
follow it thru. 

It is a helpful, practical little 
book. Among the men who 
have found it worth reading 
are 32,000 corporation presi- 
dents. If you want the big 
things of life and are willing 
to work for them, tear off the 
bottom of this page and mail 
it today. 

























ee ee oe To the ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 

previous education you have had i 423 Astor Place, New York City : 

and your preference regarding lo- j Send me, without cost or obligation, the new revised edition of the 4 

SG cation. i booklet, “Forging Ahead in Business.” i 

iG t i 
i x 

mar- Cosmopolitan Educational Department 1. Signature. Business Position... } 

4 i 

119 W York C : 

— apdlmepbioed : WASSRAIOGS: MeO i 
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Hearst's International—-Cosmopolitan for December, 1925 

















Christmas!... What to Give!!...That’s Easy!... BOOKS 








The Ancient Highway 
JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


ERE is a modern romantic journey 

into the heart of Canada’s vast forest- 

lands along a road rich in adventure, 

fragrant with love. Strange duels and a 

_ mighty conflict are woven dramatically 

around the suit for a gentlewoman’s heart. 
And gallantry triumphs—as it should. 


Six Straight Years of Best Sellers— 


Illustrated by Wart LoupERBACK 





HEN you give your friends—or your- 

self—a book by CUR WOOD your 
taste is endorsed by ten million readers. Year 
after year his thrilling romances of the out- 
doors have built up such ahost of admirers 
that no library shelf—five-foot or ceiling- 
high—is complete without his volumes. 


—The Ancient Highway is the Seventh 
Price $2.00 





By HARRY LEON WILSON 


Cousin Jane 
GS N ALL his gallery of unfor- 


getable characters— Ma 
Pettingill, Ruggles, Merton of 
the Movies and the rest— 
WILSON has created no one 
so fascinating as Cousin Jane— 
a California girl who went 
shopping for life —with an 
empty purse. 





Price $2.00 


By CONINGSBY DAWSON | 


Old Youth 


HREE women of culture 

living their day ofdefiance 
—widow, wife and debutante. 
Each faced by her own prob- 
lems, all of which resolve them- 
selves into—man. And Eve 
beset the worst—Eve clutching 
desperately for a second chance 
at love and happiness. 


Illustrated byC.D.Mrtcuett Price $2.00 








The PARIS 
that’s not in the Guide Books 
By BASIL WOON Cail 


PS a:b investigation of “gayParee,” 
itsfamousAmericans. Fromthe ,i™ 
Ritz to the Latin Quarter over glitter- [i 
ing paths never trod by Baedeker. If 
you have ever oui-oui-ed a French 
waiter you'll revel in this book; if you 
haven’t—here’s a trip without a pass- 
port. 
[All you A. E. F-ers, front and centcr!] 
Price $2.00 











The Complete Works of 
OSCAR WILDE 


a gift set of five volumes 


EAUTIFULLY bound in genuine 

leather, these books will last 

as heirlooms. The possession of 

WILDE'S famous writings is a mark 

of distinction. An education in theni- 

selves. Novels, plays,essaysandpoems, 
they make the ideal gift. 


Set of limp leather—$12.50: Separately, $2.50 
In cloth (sets only): $6.50 the set 








5 GIFT CLASSICS 


in color for children 


ERE’S a collection for children 

(actual and grown-up): Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe; Dickens’ A Tale 
of Two Cities; Bulfinch’s Legends 
of Charlemagne (each, $3.50) and 
Nora Archibald Smith’s Boys and 
Girls of Bookland (Price $2.50). Each 
with ten to fifteen beautiful paint- 
ings in full color. 








3 POPULAR NOVELS 


widely different in appeal 


The Far East—A novel of rare charm 
—Ethan Quest, by Harry Hervey. 

Hollywood —The real story of film- 
land — The Skyrocket, by Adela 
Rogers St. Johns. 

Alaska — Adventure in the frozen 
Northland—The Sleeper of the 
Moonlit Ranges, by Edison Marshall. 


Each $2.00 
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Sallow 


Complexion 

Has your skin that Sagging 
sallow, faded, washed- 
out appearance? Does Muscles 
it seem dark = and Are the muscles of 


“ = 
muddy, be _ ginning to sag? 
to be colorless, murky gee signs of 


and lifeless ? and premature ageing? 
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to lack tone, Your, face and neck be- 
i Do you 
“jowls” 


Blemishes 


Are you beginning to think 
you will never be free from 
dimples, blackheads. blem- 
ishes or enlarged pores? Has 
your skin begun to lose tone 
and become rough and coarse ? 
Are you constantly worried 
as to whether you can get 
your skin into passable con- 
dition for certain dances and 
parties that you want to go flabby bags 
to? the cheeks? 





Pouches 





Have you pouches 
beneath the eyes— 
puffiness at the 
sides of the chin—~ 
below 


fy ‘ 

€ —_ae) 
Wrinkles 
Are deep lines 
forming near the 
nose and corners 
of the mouth? 
Little groups of 
crows-feet at the 
eyes? Tired lines 
of worry starting to 
crease your face? 


Which of These Five Skin 


Worries Hide Your Beauty? 


Here are five definite skin worries that make naturally attractive women look commonplace— 
that make young women look middle-aged and make middle-aged women look old. Which of 
these five hide YOUR beauty—make you look older than you really are? Read how easy it 
now is to banish these worries—to regain the natural beauty that lies hidden in your skin. 


O you know why these are trying times 

for the woman who doesn’t bring out 
and make the most of her natural hidden 
beauty? Because there are more beautiful 
women in America today than ever before— 
and people will make comparisons! And 
why are there more beautiful women? Be- 
cause women today don’t accept obstacles 
standing in the way of their attractiveness— 
any more than men accept obstacles barring 
their success! 


The best knowledge that the scientific 
world can offer has massed right behind 


women in their search. Here, for example, 
are five dread skin worries which every 
woman knows can rob her of her true beauty 
and make her look years older than her 
real age. 


“These five—Blemishes, Sallow Complex- 
ion, Sagging Muscles, Wrinkles, and Pouches 
—rob me of my birthright of youth and 
loveliness,” women say. And now Science 
has stepped forward and said: “Here, then, 
is a new and easy way to rid yourself of 
these five worries—to quickly bring out your 


ee 


hidden beauty! 


If This New Secret Does Not Bring Out Your 
Skin’s Hidden Beauty in 15 Days— 
Then Pay Nothing! 


No matter how blemished your skin may 
be, how dull and sallow, how spoiled by lines, 
oven pores, sagging muscles or pouches—no 
matter how many methods you have tried 
in vain—this new secret either brings out 
your skin’s hidden beauty or costs you 
nothing! 


Practically every woman in America has heard 
of Susanna Cocroft and of her tremendous health 
and beauty activities. 600,000 women know from 
wonderful personal experience. And now this 
famous woman, in co-operation with other experts, 
has just developed an easy and radically different 
way for any woman to recapture the clear, fresh 
complexion of childhood, free from unsightly 
Sallowness, pimples and blemishes, and the age- 
Signs of sagging muscles, pouches and wrinkles. 

The new discovery is entirely different from 
anything you have ever seen or heard of—taking 
only three minutes before bedtime and accomplish- 
Ing its amazing results while you sleep. Knowing 
that, in spite of the gigantic growth of beauty 
preparations of all kinds, complexion worries were 
Still prevalent, Susanna Cocroft approached this 





problem from an entirely different angle—and the 
complete story of the new idea is given in a 
beautiful 24-page booklet, which will be sent with- 
out any obligation whatsoever. 
ake a mental inventory right 
now and see which of these five 
skin worries are hiding your own 
beauty and attractiveness. Mail 
the coupon at once. Read why 
Susanna Cocroft’s new method is 
guaranteed to end these troubles 
or cost you nothing whatever. 
Today it has almost come to a 
point that if a woman is not at 
tractive—if she looks older than 
she really is, then it is to some 
extent due to her own failure to 
investigate the methods developed 
to solve these very problems for 
her. Don’t tolerate any of these 
five worries because cf any in- 
action on your own part. Mail 
this coupon at once. 
Thompson-Barlow Co. 
Dept. F-7812 
130 West 31st St., New York City 


a penny. 














The Coupon below will bring 
you a_ beautifully illustrated 
24-page booklet describing this 
new method developed to end 
these Five Skin Worries—or 
cost you nothing. Just jot 
down your name and address 
and mail this coupon today. 
No obligation. No risk. No 
representative will call upon 
you. This Coupon just gives 
us permission to send you thi-< 
valuable booklet with our com- 
pliments. 
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Thompson-Barlow, Inc., Dept. F-7812 
130 West 31st Street, New York City 
Please send me your new book, “The Overnight 
Way to a New Complexion.” 
of your special free proof offer that enables me 
to test this new home treatment without risking 


Also full details 
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Whitman’s Chocolates are 
sold in every state in the 
Union, and in nearly every 
community, yet— 
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—WHEREVER a package of Whitman’s Chocolates is opened there is a 
double wonder of quality and freshness. Whitman’s are distributed direct 
to each local store acting as our sales agency—not through a jobber. 
Every package is doubly guaranteed to give complete satisfaction. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, INC., Philadelphia-~New York-Chicago-San Francisco 
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O BE beautiful, with a nature strung like the Eolian 

harp, vibrating to every sigh of sensibility, to be a player 

at whose feet the town flings its garlands and plaudits, 

to be a poet, to depict the joys and sorrows of love with 
a pen dipped in all the most fashionable colors—was not this, as 
the famous Admiral Boscawen observed, too much sail for one 
small vessel to carry, and shall we be surprised that she was 
swept out of her course and foundered, or seemed to do so, in 
the ocean of passion? 

She told a small part of her own story to the world, quitting 
the subject when it became delicate, and it would need telling 
had she given the whole, for how is it possible that a woman 
should autobiographize? Few men have attempted it, and even 
to their unblemished sincerity who dare swear? And as for a 
woman—Lord help us! 

The poor Perdita cannot but court sympathy and support in 
every glance of her eyes, every curve of her body, her fluttering 
hands and drooped lashes. She undulates toward you, praying 
for sympathy as to a judge who could not be inexorable if he did 
18 
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but know all, who must somehow 
therefore be won over as counsel 
for the defense. She tells what 
she will of her own story so fluently 
that you shall not have leisure to 
note the hiatus here, the contra- 
diction there. How indeed should you, 
with a bosom breathing the perfume and 
luxuriance of a summer rose leaning con- 
fidentially against your shoulder? 

No, her story is a confidence, not an affi- 
davit. And even were it one, more is needed. 

For why? She could not cope with her own personality nor 
understand it; she knew little more than the charming outside 
which the mirror presented with a thousand embellishments. 
Was she heaven, or heaven reflected merely in a pond? Could 
she be a sinner, she wondered often inwardly? Certainly the 
social order supported by the seventh commandment must sneer 
or look askance at her. And yet—yet! How is it possible to 
know of so complex a self, compounded with Irish blood to 
make it more enigmatic, whether it is saint or sinner? 

“T have not a notion,” says she one day in a sob, ‘‘whether I was 
a martyr orasinner. But there were excuses of the most melting. 
And yet——” 

You see these fatal ‘“‘yets’’? 

So, if her picture of herself in the little she wrote appears vain 
and self-conscious beneath the studied simplicity, remember she 
was her own heroine and depicted the person she most loved and 
admired—save only one other. She felt herself made for triumphs 
and took the world for audience; therefore you are to picture her 
always on the stage, swaying gently to the storm of applause, or 
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fluttering a cobweb handkerchief across deep-lashed eyes that 
seem to weep their gratitude for approbation. You will not 
surprise her off the stage in her own brief story. It will be much 
if I can so catch her for a moment in mine. 

And sure it adds a touch of irony to her adventures that she 
was the pupil of the great, the reverend, the awful Mrs. Hannah 
More and her sisters. Never were lessons turned to odder 
account, though it is to be asserted that their relish in a 
manner abided with her to the end, even if merely as a confusing 
element in the decisions she was obliged to make. 

The poor Perdita—her childhood was bewildering enough in all 
conscience. Born in a prosperous home, she draws a gauzy veil 
over her father’s business, who may be strongly suspected of 
being a merchant instead of the scion of a noble race as his 
daughter would have us think. Yet a romantic merchant, for 
all, as befits the. father of a heroine, and born in America, to 
which wild strain she attributed his passion for insane adventure. 
20 





For will it be credited that when she was in her ninth year he 
must needs quit his prosperities for the romance of whale-fishing 
off the coast of Labrador, in the hope of raising the neighboring 
Eskimos to a high state of civilization and thus conferring honor 
on his native land! 

Perdita gently deplores the romantic notions of “this mis- 
guided parent” as she fondly terms him, but go he would, and 
to quote her again—‘‘While my mother’s heart beat with sorrow 
and palpitated with apprehension, the dreadful secret was un- 
folded, and the cause of my misguided parent’s silence was dis- 
covered to be a new attachment—a mistress, whose resisting 
nerves could brave the stormy ocean and who had consented 
to remain two years with him in the frozen wilds of America.” 
Mrs. Darby having sensibly declined the whales and the Eskimos 
for her family, if indeed she was ever invited to share them. 

It must here be owned that though Mrs. Darby was wholly 
unimaginative and respectable, the daughter, passing her over, 
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inherited a strong spice of the misguided parent, whom she 
alternately describes as ‘‘the dupe of his passions” and “‘the soul 
of honor.” Yet as no remittances arrived from him for his young 
family the mother was obliged to look very seriously about her 
for some means to feed them, the whales having swallowed all 
their subsistence. She set up a feeble little school for genteel 
accomplishments, and after a few years was doing feebly well with 
it, when Mr. Darby unexpectedly returned for a brief visit to 
England, still with the unmentionable lady in tow. 

“The pride of his heart was deeply wounded,” by the fact of 
this odious attempt at honest labor. ‘A prouder heart,” cries 
his daughter with enthusiasm, “never palpitated in the breast 
of man!’ The school had to be instantly disbanded, and his 
temper being violent, his remittances scanty, and the other lady 
his open companion, nothing was left to his wife but to “endure 
her sorrows with conscious rectitude” and look about her once 
more. 


who- 
gave 
Lerdita 
achance.on 
the stage and his 
uncertain friendshup 


On consideration, she saw that Perdita’s case was urgent, 
though the other children could wait. She was not sixteen, in 
the perfection of childish beauty, and reciting her little verses 
and stories with such delightful ease and grace that hope sug- 
gested the theater for her career. But here again Mr. Darby 
intervened. He was on the wing for America again with ‘‘assur- 
ances of good will’”—and nothing more—for his family, and these 
awful words at parting to his wife: 

“Take care that no dishonor falls upon my daughter. 
is not safe at my return I will annihilate you!” 

Poor Mrs. Darby heard and trembled. The theater was no 
school for virtue and already dangerous eves were fixed on 
Perdita and letters fluttering in at her windows, for the London 
of King George the Third was no place for needy beauty. There 
was only one way. 

A husband became an absolute necessity. 
better, but a husband at all cost. 


If she 


The richer the 
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She sounded very cautiously about her, especially through an 
attorney, a Mr. Wayman who might be supposed to know the 
circumstances of his friends. He had the very man on hand, 
a young Mr. Robinson, nephew to a rich and doting uncle, 
susceptible to just such loveliness as Perdita’s now sixteen-year- 
old charms, and a meeting was arranged at the Star and Garter 
at Greenwich. 

How could he resist her? 

Says Perdita: “I remember I wore an evening gown of pale 
blue lustring, with a chip hat trimmed with the same color. 
Never was I dressed so perfectly to my own satisfaction. I 
anticipated a day of admiration. To me it was a day of fatal 
victory.” 

But victory all the same, and the rich husband was secured, 
as Mrs. Darby fondly hoped, and Perdita married when she was 
but sixteen. 
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Even here she must represent herself as fifteen—a touching 
age at which to commence married woman; and as she was but 
turned sixteen, she might have omitted that stroke of pathos as 
unneedful. : 

But though Mr. Robinson’s goods made a fine show in the shop- 
window, as the saying is, and might have led a more experienced 
angler than Mrs. Darby to suppose him a goldfish, he was, as a 
matter of fact, a waiter on Providence. No occupation, no solid 
expectations, the illegitimate son of a miser the most repellent. 
And she a girl of family and breeding! 

Girl of sixteen as she was, still it can be felt that she measured 
the man, wearied and passed on. She had parts and he none. 
For a while she struggled to honor as well as obey, and with 
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And therefore- 


breadth of He country;cries Sheridan, there isnt her like. 


desperate efforts sought to lift the weight of lead and clay to the 
empty throne in her heart. No; it was too heavy a burden for 
such slender arms, and laughing half bitterly at herself and him, 
she dropped it. 

But let the ill-assorted couple speak for themselves. 

They were in the sitting-room in Newman Street, London— 
rooms which he permitted her mother to share with his wife, for 
the sufficing reason that her lean purse might help his out. Why 
not? 

A mother must pay for the pleasure of being with her 
daughter, though it was convenient in his frequent absences to 
have some responsible person about a young wife who drew all 
eyes. 


Mr. Robinson sat in the easiest chair with his long legs stretched 
out before him, his fair hair in a club, and a vinous good humor 
about him that spoke also in the floridity of his cheeks and the 
precocious heaviness of jaw and chin. 

Perdita—her name was truly Mary, but ’tis sunk in “Perdita”’ 
for reasons to be mentioned later—was dressed that morning in 
a white dimity dishabille with rose ribbons, and the warm May 
sun shining in at the dingy windows shot gold gleams in the dark 
of her hair, and lighted up the scarlet bloom of her lips, than 
which no woman ever had more beautiful. She held a bunch of 
daffodillies in her hand and was setting them in water and Mr. 
Robinson thought he had never seen her so handsome, yet 
wondered why in the world it had ever moved him to undertake 
the cares of the married state. 

He had not spent the night at home and only lately lounged 
in, and now after watching idly awhile, (Continued on page 167) 
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HOSE who know India only during the winter months, 
the tourist season, can form little conception of what the 
country is like during the summer. In the greater cen- 
ters of population, the old hand-pulled punkah has given 
way to the electric punkah, or the simple electric fan. At the 
stations along the railway, however, you still see the patient 
punkah coolie squatting outside the station-master’s room, 
tugging at the punkah rope with monotonous regularity, and it 
is he that to me typifies the great heat of the Indian plains. 
When we landed in Bombay this time, on May eleventh, there 
was fortunately nothing to oblige us to linger long in the heat, and 
so after some strenuous bustling about, making a few final 
preparations, we pulled out of Ascaba station at half past four 
in the afternoon of the very day on which we had arrived. The 
most valuable acquisition which we made there was the informa- 
tion with which Mr. S. H. Prater, the head of the Bombay 
Natural History Museum, supplied us. He not only possessed a 
fund of helpful hints and data, but was very ready to impart them. 
The captain of the Homestead, the freighter on which Cherrie 
had come over, was waiting for us on the pier at Bombay, and 
reported that Cherrie and all the equipment had been safely 
landed at Karachi. We were greatly relieved to learn this, and 
24 
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The Land 


also to hear that the four cougar hounds had gone ashore in 
better shape than they had come aboard. 

Forty-eight hours after leaving Bombay we rolled into Rawal- 
pindi, and on the fourteenth left there by motor for Srinagar. In 
winter the cantonments are crowded, but during the hot weather 
Headquarters moves to Murree, a hill station some forty miles 
distant where the altitude is over 7000 feet. There we spent a 
night. The descent to the Jhelum River is very precipitous, with 
a multitude of hairpin turns, and we were glad indeed to have 
our friend Barr driving. 

The hillsides were glorious with the pink mountain oleander, 
and as we neared the river we came upon masses of purple irises. 
The Jhelum is here a rushing, turbulent river, much used for 
driving great logs from Kashmir down to the plains of India. 
Along its banks grow pomegranates, now in full bloom. The road 
was everywhere in excellent repair. We passed the customs, and 
a few hours later entered the famous Vale of Kashmir, and sped 
along the avenues of poplar trees that remind one of roads in 
Lombardy. On either side stretched paddy-fields, some already a 
bright green. Occasionally we came upon a grove of spreading 
chenar trees. The chenar has a leaf like the maple, but grows to 
great size, and in shape reminds one of an old oak. 

In London we had met Major Blacker, whose book, ‘Secret 
Patrol in High Asia,” I had read with much interest. Blacker is 
an officer of the Guides, the famous corps formed by Lumsden, 
which had won fame and name in all the frontier wars, and after- 
wards added to both in the World War. During the months of 
his strenuous “secret patrol” he had with him two particularly 
excellent men, Ahmad Shah and Feroze. The former was 
Squadron Sergeant Major, and the latter a Corporal. If Ahmad 
Shah had not been absent so much on detached service, he would 
undoubtedly have become a native officer. Blacker, besides giv- 
ing us any amount of valuable advice, also cabled the guides to 
get in touch with these two men, both of whom had retired from 
the army, and arranged for them to accompany us. 

They were at the station at Rawalpindi and coming up, 
saluted and reported for duty. It took but a single glance to see 
how valuable they would prove. Ahmad Shah was tall, erect and 
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bearded, a soldierly figure in his white turban. Feroze was small 
and wiry, with “thruster” written all over him, a man who could 
be counted on to push forward in the face of any obstacle. That 
night in talking over plans, they told us they knew of a syce or groom 
in the Guides whom they were sure could take charge of the dogs. 
We straightway cabled Colonel Campbell, and next day Fezildin 
arrived by train from Mardin. Thus with (Continued on page 149) 
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James Montgomery Flagg 


HIS Christmas was going to be different. So far as 
Mr. and Mrs. Bugbee were concerned the Christmas 
before had been a total failure, disillusioning, disappoint- 
ing, fraught with heart-burnings. But this coming one— 
well, just let everybody wait and see. They’d show them. 

“It’s going to be so dog-goned different you’d be surprised!” 
said Mr. Bugbee. He said it after the plan had taken on shape 
and substance and, so saying, raised a hand in the manner of a 
man plighting his solemn troth. 

But first the plan had to be born. It was born on a day in 
October when Mr. Bugbee came into the living-room of their 
light-housekeeping apartment on West Ninth Street just around 
the corner from Washington Square. The living-room was 
done in Early Byzantine or something—a connoisseur would 
know, probably—and Mrs. Bugbee was dressed to match the 
furnishings. She was pretty, though. Her friends said she 
reminded them of a Preraphaelite Madonna, which either was 
or was not a compliment dependent on what privately the speaker 
thought about the Preraphaelite school. Still, most of her 
friends liked it, being themselves expertly artistic. She had the 
tea things out—the hammered Russian set. This was her cus- 
tomary afternoon for receiving and presently there would be 
people dropping in. As her husband entered she lifted her nose. 

“Whew!” she .exclaimed. ‘Where have you been? You 
smell like a rancid peppermint lozenge.” 

“Been down in the storeroom in the basement getting out 
my winter suits,” he said. ‘Messy job. I broke up a party. 
Mr. and Mrs. Moth were celebrating their woolen wedding. 
They furnished the guests and I did the catering. You ought 
to see that heavy sweater of mine. It’s not heavy any more. 
I’m going to write a chapter to be added to that sterling work 
‘Advice to an Expectant Moth-er.’ ” 

“Oh dear!” she said. ‘“That’s the trouble with living in one of 
these old converted houses. And I fairly saturated your clothes 
with that spraying stuff before I packed them away. And as for 
camphor balls—well, if I used up one camphor ball I used ten 
pounds.” 

“You must have been a poor marksman. So far as I can judge 
you never hit a single one of ’em. And so all summer, while we 
flitted from place to place, gay butterflies of fashion that we are, 
they’ve been down there intent on family duties, multiplying 
and replenishing my flannel underwear, as the Scriptures so 
aptly put it. Devoted little creatures, moths! They have their 
faults but they have their domestic virtues, too. I wish they 
didn’t have so much of my gol’ sweater. It looked like drawn- 
work.” 

“What did you do with it?” 
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“Gave it back to them. All or none—that’s my motto. But 
I piled the rest of the duds on my bed. By prompt relief work 
much of it may be salvaged.” 

“Then for heaven’s sake close the door before I choke.” 

He closed the door and came and sat down near her and lighted 
a cigaret. He wore the conventional flowing Windsor tie to 
prove how unconventional he was. But he did not wear the 
velveteen jacket; he drew the line there, having a sense of humor. 
Nor were his trousers baggy and unpressed. They were unbagged 
and impressive. Mr. Bugbee was a writer, also a painter. He 
was always getting ready to write something important and then 
at the last minute deciding to paint instead, or the other way 
around. What between being so clever at the two crafts he 
rarely prosecuted either. 

But then as regards finances this pair did not have to worry. 
There was money on both sides, which among our native bohe- 
mians is a rare coincidence. He had inherited some and Mrs. 
Bugbee had inherited a good deal. So they could gratify a taste 
for period furniture and practise their small philanthropies and 
generally make a pleasant thing of living. 

It was agreed that they had such happy names—names to 
match their natures. His was Clement and hers was Felicia. 
It was as if, infants at the baptismal font though they were, 
they had been christened and at the same time destined for each 
other. Persons who knew them remarked this. Persons also 
made a play on their last name. While these twain were buzzing 
about enjoying themselves, their intimates often called them the 
Busy Bugbees. But when an idealistic impulse swept them off 
their feet, as occasionally it did, the first syllable was the one 
that was accented. It was really a trick name and provided 
some small entertainment for light-hearted members of the 
favored circle in which the couple mainly moved. It doesn’t 
take much to amuse some people. 

“Just to think!” mused Mrs. Bugbee. “It seems only a week 
or two ago since we were wondering where we’d go to spend 
the summer. Time certainly does fly.” : 

“And what a small world it is,” amended Mr. Bugbee. “Why, 
we were sitting right here in this room when that subject first 
came up and, lo and behold, only five short months aiterward 
we meet again on the very same spot.” 

“You'd better save that cheap wit of yours for somebody 
who'll appreciate it,” said Mrs. Bugbee, but she smiled an 
indulgent wifely smile as she said it. “Yes, indeed, time does fly! 
And here winter is almost upon us.” She lifted her voice an 
trilled a quotation: “ ‘And what will poor robin do then, poor 
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thing?’’”’ Mrs. Bugbee loved to sing. She sang 

rather well, too. About once in so often she thought 

seriously of taking up grand opera. Something always happened, 
though. With the Bugbees something always did. 

“Don’t you be worrying your head about him,” said Mr. 
Bugbee. ‘Being a wise old bird, the robin will be down South 
dragging those long stretchy worms out of the ground. I wish 
they’d put as good a grade of rubber into elastic garters as they 
do into those Southern worms. It’s what we’ll be doing ourselves, 
poor things, that gives me pause.” 

“First thing anybody knows Thanksgiving will be here.” She 
went on as though she had not heard him. “And then right 
away I’ll have to begin thinking about Christmas. Oh dear!” 
She finished with a sincere sigh. 

D> Christmas!” Mr. Bugbee was quite fervent about it. 

“Why, Clem Bugbee, aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 

So he altered it: “Well, then, d—— the kind of Christmas they 
have in this vast and presumably intellectual city! Giving other 
people things they don’t want that cost more money than you 
can afford to spend, because they are going to give you things 
you don’t want that cost more than they can afford to 
spend. Every retail shop turned into a madhouse with the 
inmates all running wild. Handing out money on all sides to 
people who hate you because it’s not more and you hating them 
right back because you’re being held up this way. Everybody 
and everything going stark raving crazy on Christmas Eve. 
Nervous prostrations. Jams in the streets. Sordidness, greed, 
ostentation, foolish extravagances. Postmen and clerks and ex- 
pressmen dying on their feet. Truck-drivers spill’ng the sort of 
language that’s still regarded as improper except when spoken 
on the stage. Then it becomes realism, but the truck-driver, 
not being artistic but just a poor overworked slob of a vulgarian, 
he’s maybe arrested for using obscenity. 

“Christmas Day, and you go around with ‘Merry Christmas’ 
on your lips and murder in your heart. 
made out of amateur whisky. And eat too much. And go to 
extravagant parties where you’re bored stiff. Then the bills piling 
in. And the worthless junk piling up around the flat. And every- 
thing. Do I seem bitter? I do? Well, I am!” 

“It’s easy enough to talk—goodness knows every rational 
human being deplores the commercialism and the—the 
mercenaryism a 

“Where did you get that word?” 

“Made it up. It’s a good word and it’s mine and I like it. 
And don’t interrupt. As I was saying, we all deplore the mer- 
cenaryism and the materialism and the senseless display that’s 
crept into Christmas, and a lot of people spout about it just as 
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you're doing, but nobody does anything to try to 

reform it. At least nobody has since they started 
the custom of sending Christmas cards instead of gifts. But 
that was a mistake; it’s been overdone into an evil. There’s a 
passion to see who can buy the most expensive cards; and you 
spend weeks beforehand making up the lists and addressing the 
envelops, and the cards cost as much as the presents used to 
cost and make ever so much more bother getting them out. 
Look at what happened to us last Christmas! Look at what’s 
sure to happen this Christmas! And all you do is stand there— 
sit there, I mean—and spout at me as though I were to blame. 
Suggest a way out, why don’t you? I’d be only too delighted 
if you would.” 


‘"r WILL,” proclaimed the challenged party. He thought hard. 
I “We'll run away from it—that’s what we’ll do.” 

“Where do we run?” 

“That’s a mere detail. I’m working out the main project. In 
advance we'll circulate the word that we’re escaping from the 
civilized brand of Christmas; that on December twenty-fifth, 
1925, we’re going to be far, far beyond the reach of long distance 
telephones, telegraph lines, wireless, radio, mental telepathy, 
rural free delivery routes, janitors with their paws out for ten- 
dollar bills and other well-wishers; that we’re not going to send 
any presents to our well-to-do friends and are not expecting 
any from them; that we’re not even figuring on mailing out a 
single, solitary, dad-busted greetings card. There’s plenty of 
time ahead of us for putting the campaign through. We'll re- 
member our immediate relatives and your pet charities and 
any worth-while dependents we can think of. And then we'll 
just dust out together and forget to leave any forwarding address.” 

“We might try Florida again,” suggested Mrs. Bugbee. 

“The land of the sap and the sapodilla—we will not! What’s 
Florida now except New York with a pair of white duck pants on?” 

“Well, the climate there is is 

“Tt is not! It’s all cluttered up with real-estate agents, the 
climate is. Besides, I never could see the advantages in traveling 
eighteen hundred miles in midwinter to get into the same kind 
of weather that you travel eighteen hundred miles in midsummer 
to get cut of.” 

“Well, then, we might run up to Lake Placid or the Berk- 
shires. Of course it’ll be too early at either place for the regular 
season, but I suppose there’ll be a few people we know——’” 

“You don’t grasp the big theory at all. This is not to be an 
excursion, it’s an exploring expedition. We’re going forth to 
rediscover the old Christmas spirit that’s sane and simple and 
friendly. If there is a neighborhood left anywhere in this a 
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where the children still believe in Santa Claus we’re going to 
find it—we’ll share in their holiday joys. And we’ll bring the word 
back when we come home and next year thousands of others will 
follow our examples and generations yet unborn will rise up 
and bless us as benefactors of the human race. I shouldn’t 


be surprised if they put up monuments to us in the market- . 


place.” 

“Vou might as well be serious about it. 
oratorical.” 

“T am serious about it—I was never more serious in my life. 
Beneath this care-free exterior a great palpitating but practical 
idea has sprouted to life.”’ 

“Well, since you’re so practical, kindly sprout the name of the 
spot where we’re to spend our Christmas. I’m perfectly willing 
to try anything once, even against my better judgment, but 
you can’t expect me to get on a train with you without at least 
a general notion as to the name of the station where we get off.” 

Mr. Bugbee’s brow furrowed; then magically it unwrinkled. 
“T have it!’ he said. ‘‘We’ll take the Rousseau cottage up at 


And not quite so 





Peace on Earth 


Pleasant Cove. The Rousseaus are 
sailing next Tuesday for Europe to 
be gone until spring. Only yesterday 
Rousseau offered me the use of his 
camp any time I wanted it and for 
_as long as I pleased. I'll see him 
* tomorrow and ask him to notify his 
caretaker that we’ll be along about 
the second week in December.” 


‘Bo it’s eight miles from the rail- 
road.”’ Her tone was dubious. 

“So much the better. I wish it 
was eighty miles from one.” 

“And right in the middle of the 
mountains.” 

“You bet it is. I want to be right 
in the heart of the everlasting peaks. 
I hope to get snowed in. I crave 
an old-fashioned white Christmas, 
I’m fed up on these spangled green, 
blue, red, pink and blind ones. I 
want to mingle with hardy kindly 
souls who have absorbed within them 
the majesty and the nobility of their 
own towering hills. I wanc to meet 
a few of the real rugged American 
types once more. I’m weary of these 
foreigners you see in the subway 
reading newspapers which seem to be 
made up exclusively of typographical 
errors. I yearn to hear the idioms 
of my native tongue spoken. You 
remember that gorgeous week we 
spent with the Rousseaus six summers 
ago, or was it seven? Anyhow you 
must remember it—those quaint 
ruralists those straightforward, 
sturdy, honest old mountaineer types, 
those characters redolent of the soil, 
those laughing, rosy-cheeked 
children?” 

“T seem to recall that some of them 





were sallow, not to say sickly- 
looking.” 

“December’s winds will remedy 
that. December’s eager winds 
will fy 

“How about servants? We’ll need 
somebody surely. And I doubt 


whether Emile and Eva would be 
willing to go.” 

“Gladly would I leave behind 
those two whom you have heard me, 
in my sportive moments, refer to as 
our Dull Domestic Finnish. Being 
aliens, they wouldn’t match the 
surroundings. No doubt some sturdy 
country lass would be glad to serve 
us.” Mr. Bugbee reverted again to 
the elocutionary. ‘‘We’ll throw our- 
selves into the Yuletide joy of the 
community. We’ll get up a Christmas 
tree festival. We’ll hang up our stockings. We'll finance a 
holiday revel for the grown folks—it won’t cost much. You can 
organize a band of singers and teach them carols and Christmas 
waits. We’ll live, I tell you we'll live.” 

Before his persuasive eloquence, his poetic enthusiasm, the 
lingering traces of Mrs. Bugbee’s misgivings melted «way. 
Herself, within the hour, she called up Mrs. Rousseau to inquire 
regarding housekeeping details in the bungalow at the Cove. 

The'r train got in at six-ten A. M., which in December 1s 
generally regarded as indeed a very A. M. hour. But the 
Bugbees didn’t much mind having to quit their berths at five- 
thirty. The sunrise repaid them. There was an eastern heaven 
that shimmered with alternating, merging, flowing bands of tender 
pinks and tenderer greens. Mrs. Bugbee said right off it re- 
minded her of changeable silk. Mr. Bugbee said it reminded 
him of stewed rhubarb. He also said that when he reflected on 
the pleasing prospect that by coming up here they would miss 
the Baxters’ annual costume ball on Christmas night he felt like 
halting about once in so often and giving three rousing cheers. 
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Irvin S. Cobb 


He furthermore said he could do with a little breakfast. He 
did with a very little. Mrs. Bugbee had brought along a vacuum 
pottle of cotfee and four sandwiches but they were rather small— 
sandwiches of the pattern usually described in cook-books as 
dainty; and the stopper of the vacuum bottle could not have been 
quite air-tight, for the coffee had turned lukewarm. 

They merged from the smelly sleeper into a nipping morning. 
There was snow on the ground, not a great deal of snow but 
enough. The two adventurers rather had counted on a sleigh- 
ride through the woods to the Cove but here they suffered a dis- 
appointment. A muffled figure of a man clunked in rubber boots 
toward them from the platform of the locked-up station. This 
was the only person in sight. The stranger introduced himself 
witha broad yawn and a fine outgushing of frosty breath. 

“Name’s Talbot,” he stated when the yawn had run 
its course. “I look after the Rousseau camp winters. 

Boss writ me word to meet you folks. Huh, got quite 
ajag of baggage, ain’t you? I could go round the world 
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twice’t with less than that. Well, let’s be joggin’. 


E RELIEVED Mrs. Bugbee of her two hand-bags 
H and led the way to a bespattered flivver which 
crouched apprehensively in a maze of frozen wheel tracks 
behind the shuttered building, Mr. Bugbee following 
with a heavy suitcase in either hand and a blanket-roli 
swung over his shoulder by its strap. 

“Likely you’ll be a mite crowded, but that’s 
your own fault, fetchin’ so much dunnage with 
you,” stated their guide. “You two had better 
ride in the back there and hold a couple of them 
biggest grips on your laps. I guess I kin wedge 
the rest of it into the front seat alongside of me. 
All set?” he asked when the job of stevedoring 
the lighter items of luggage had been completed. 
“Tet’s move, then.” 

The car slewed on its 
jouncing and jerking. 

“Wouldn’t it have been easier 
traveling with a sleigh?” inquired 
Mr. Bugbee, speaking rather brok- 
enly between jolts. 

“Don’t do much sleddin’ in this j 
country any more—not till later, 
anyway, when the weather gits set,” 
vouchsafed Mr. Talbot. “A thaw’s 
liable to come and then where would 
you be with your sled runners? 
Besides, purty near ever’body up es ae 
here keeps an ottermobile. Set Sor 
tight!” he commanded. ‘“We’re 
about to hit a rough place.” 

By the time he had uttered his 
warning they had hit it. 

“Yes, indeed,” went on Mr. Tal- 
bot, “ottermobiles is come into 
general use. You folks ever been 
here before? Yes? Then prob’ly you remember 
the old Turnbull Tavern over to the Cove? Well, 
it’s gone. Tore it away to put up a fillin’ station. 
We got two fillin’ stations and there’s talk of a third 
one in the spring.” 

Above the obstruction of a suitcase which he 
balanced precarious'y upon his knees, Mr. Bugbee 
peered across a landscape which so far as the im- 
mediate foreground was concerned mainly consisted 
of vistas and aisles of stumps, with puddles of ice 
and spindly evergreens interspersed. 

“My recollection is that the wilderness used to 
come right down to the railroad tracks,” he remarked. 

“Ef by wilderness you mean standin’ spruce timber, then your 
recollection is right,” answered Mr. Talbot over his shoulder and 
through the folds of a woolen throat comforter. “But it’s mostly 
been lumbered off for pulp. They’re figgerin’ some on strippin’ 
the ridges of the hard woods next,” he added with a touch of 
local pride for local enterprise. 

The car took the first steep rise into the range, buck-jumping 
and slewing like a skittish colt. Frequently it seemed to shy 
tom bump to bump. The task of steering engaged Mr. Talbot. 
He addressed his vibrating passengers but rarely. 

Got atarty booked to chore for you,” he told Mrs. Bugbee 
Over his shoulder. “Name of Anna Rapley. Widder woman. 

d quite a job of it gittin’ her to agree to do it. She told me 
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G,''Prob’ly,”’ Mr. Sisson told the Bugbees, 
“I'll have to keep you ex prisoners right 
here fur the next forty-eight hours or so.’’ 


to tell you her wages would be twenty-five a week fur as long 
as you stay.” 

“Twenty-five a week?” echoed Mrs. Bugbee rather blankly. 

“That’s what she says. Says it’s her reg’lar price fur a special 
job like this one is. Says to tell you to take it or leave it just ez 
you please. Says it don’t make a bit of difference to her either 
way. Independent, that’s her.” 

“Oh, I’m sure we won’t quarrel over her wages!” Mrs. Bugbee 
hastened to explain. ‘Of course she’s competent?” 

“Oh, spry enough so fur ez that goes, but strictly between you 
and me, watch her!’ He twisted his head and punctuated the 
speech with a slow significant wink. 

‘Watch her for what?” 

“T ain’t sayin’. L ain’t even hintin’ at (Continued on page 140) 
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O ONE paid much attention to her at the beginning of 
the voyage. For several days rough weather reduced 
most of the passengers to a state in which only their 
most intimate personal affairs seemed of importance 

to them; and when calm sea and sunshine brought a full con- 
tingent into the open, there were the usual obvious subjects for 
gossip and excitement. 

The blond widow, who had wasted no time in being seasick, 
had already annexed the youthful and callow son of the Oregon 
Lumber King; rumor had it that the tall, pale, thin-lipped man 
with the queer eyes was a professional gambler; and the bobbed- 
haired girl in the red tam-o’-shanter was calling all men under 
sixty by their nicknames and had femininity solidly against her. 

Days of adjustment followed, but by the time the boat left 
Honolulu the crowd had shaken down into something approach- 
ing relaxation of mind and body. 

It was then that Mrs. Willoughby discovered the jade necklace. 

Mrs. Willoughby was making her first long voyage, was about 
to realize her cherished dream of a visit to the Orient; but she was 
not setting forth in a casual or frivolous mood. For years she had 
been preparing for this adventure; and although the Rovina 
Woman’s Club, of which she was the popular president, may not 
have realized why its researches and mental efforts inevitably 
30 
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circled round about Japanese prints and Chinese temples and 
Javanese batik and Hindoo mythology and kindred subjects, it 
was forcibly propelled by the firm and tactful hand of its beloved 
president toward as intimate a knowledge of things Eastern as 
the West can achieve through once-a-month papers, followed by 
discussions. 

Moreover, Mrs. Willoughby had haunted Oriental shops and 
museums and read many books about things Eastern. 

As she said modestly to her friends at the large dinner given} er 
by the club the evening before her departure for San Francisco, she 
felt fully prepared not only to enjoy but to understand the Orient. 

She was rabidly interested in Oriental jewelry, and so, when 
from her cocoon of rugs in her deck chair her gaze strayed to the 
young woman in black who sat reading in a quiet corner, she rose 
as though moved by a spring, and drew a strangling breath. 

“Not sick again?” asked the woman in the next chair—a Mr. 
Bannerman—one of the Bannermans of Virginia. 

“Look at her jade!”’ gasped Mrs. Willoughby. 

“Whose jade?” 

“Over there in the corner—the one in black.” 

Mrs. Bannerman looked. ‘Pretty, isn’t it?” she said. 

“Pretty!” Mrs. Willoughby exploded the echo. ‘Pretty! 
Why, it’s priceless! Look at the color. Look at the translucence. 
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CThe first-class passengers saw Mrs. 
Felton at a discreet distance- among the 
steerage passengers and smallpox patients. 
“That’s a real woman!”’ the doctor said. 


Look at the carving. It’s old, terribly old. I’ve never seen any- 
thing like it, but I know enough to realize that it’s fit for an 
emperor—or a god. Probably it belonged to an emperor or a god. 
I've simply got to know where she found it.” 

“She keeps to herself,”” warned Mrs. Bannerman. 

“Yes, but nobody can be very exclusive on a small boat like 
this. I really hadn’t noticed her till my eyes lighted on that jade. 

andsome, isn’t she?” 

“Inieresting,” corrected Mrs. Bannerman. “Not exactly 
handsome, but fascinating; and so indifferent to everyone—the 
stamp position and birth give. You can’t mistake it. I shouldn’t 

surprised to find that she’s Southern.” 

_Sometime later Mrs. Willoughby walked round the deck a few 
times, strolled to the rail near the quiet figure in black, looked 
Pensively out across the sea for a few moments and then, turning, 
smiled down at her neighbor. 

“A jade-green sea—but not the color of your jade,” she said 
Pleasantly. 

That was how it began. Within two days everyone on board 
knew that the distinguished young woman was a Mrs. Felton, 
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COASTER: 


eA woman who 

goes drifting from 
one port to 
ol another, 


SUUCE BES a2 man 
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and then 
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an American widow who had 
lived in the Orient since she went 
out to Burma as a bride at 
eighteen. 

“She owns to thirty-five,” 
Mrs. Bannerman announced, “but 
she doesn’t look it—and yet they 
say the East is so hard on the skin 
and the hair.” 

Mrs. Felton did not encourage 
advances, was almost insulting 
in her aloofness; but when it was 
possible to get first-hand infor- 
mation about every port in Asia, 
about shops and drives and hotels 
and prices and proper clothes, 
who could allow herself to be 
easily rebuffed? The women pas- 
sengers laid siege to the citadel, 
and gradually it yielded. 

“Such a charming smile!” 
gushed the women. “Such a 
musical voice! Such a gift for 
making one see places and 
things!” 

They were right about the gift. 
The woman who had lived in the 
Orient had quite evidently loved 
the Orient, loved even its filth 
and its stench. Rather, she had 
not known of the filth and stench, 
so rapt had she been by the color 
and the perfume and the age and 
the mystery. 

“For all she’s so reserved and quiet, sometimes she’s almost 
too—too——” Mrs. Bannerman went so far and then halted. 

“Yes, I know.” Mrs. Willoughby spoke from the heights of 
superior wisdom. ‘‘That’s the Orient. It does it to them. All 
the books say so. It’s only made her poetic; but some of the 
men—why, my dear, they say that most of the young men the 
big companies send out——”’ 

Followed a luscious half-hour of scandal, while the lady of the 
jade necklace was forgotten and read her novel in peace. Her 
face when in repose looked sad, even a trifle bitter. The lips that 





could smile so enchantingly straightened into a thin line. The 
eloquent eyes were hidden beneath weary white lids. Quite 


thirty-five, one might say, seeing her so. 

The jade necklace was not the only Oriental jewel she wore, 
though it was her favorite. A rare old pendant of pearls and 
rubies that had once been a part of the dower of a Siamese 
princess; a tracelet of pink tourmalines that had been found in a 
pawn-shop in Upper Burma; a sapphire that a Buddhist priest 
had sold furtively in the mountains back of Kandy—these she 
wore and others, each with a history, a bit of romance, a brilliant 
splash of local color, clinging round the ornament; and the women 
who admired and coveted the jewels were entranced by the tales 
the owner of the jewels told so well, her eyes no longer tired, a 





‘I had eight glorious years’’—Mrs. Felton told her story—‘‘off at the Back of the Beyond, with him—all th 


mouth no longer bitter, the coldness of her face drowned in a 
surge of passionate interest. 

“T love the East,” she said once, apologetically, after forgetting 
herself in a tale of harem intrigue and jewels sold that a prince’s 
favorite might escape to her lover. “I love it—and hate it—and 
cannot do without it. Life in America seems so flat and colorless 
and stale now.” 

And even the president of the Rovina Woman’s Club, under the 
spell of the romantic and tragic tale, failed to contradict the 
heresy or wave the Stars and Stripes. 

To the men, Mrs. Felton had little to say. Perhaps that was 
one of the reasons why the women liked her. Some of the married 
men made efforts to be agreeable to the woman their wives and 
daughters so admired. Some of the bachelors made advances on 
their own initiative. She was civil but profoundly uninterested. 
Evidently a woman’s woman, they decided. 

The days slipped by as days do slip by on a long voyage. 
The man with the thin lips and queer eyes was, it developed, not 
a gambler, unless missionary work in Papua may be considered a 
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gambling profession, as it undoubtedly is. The girl in the red 
tam still called the men by their nicknames, but she was on het 
way to Borneo to join an oil-well digging husband whom she 
adored, and the women now called her “a nice little thing.” The 
youthful and callow heir of the Oregon Lumber King, not being 
nearly as callow as he looked, had escaped from the blond widow 
and was devoting himself to a pretty New York heiress. Every- 
thing had settled down comfortably, when the boat docked at 
Kobe and everyone piled off to buy kimonos, crystal beads and 
Japanese pearls. 

When the boat sailed two days later there were new names on 
the passenger list, new personalities to spur jaded interest. 

One man achieved instant popularity. He was good-looking, 
well-bred, clever, jolly. The men took to him—he knew three 
new cocktails and played an excellent game of bridge. The 
women took to him—he had a deferential manner, he danced 
divinely, he had an inexhaustible fund of amusing small talk and 
he knew the Orient as well as he knew his native Philadelphia. 
“Really, Mr. Ramsey, you and Mrs. Felton are better than any 
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world that meant anything to me—close at my side.’’ 


Oriental guide-book,” Mrs. Bannerman said to him, as they stood 
chatting while the boat steamed down the China Sea. 

An odd expression flashed into the man’s eyes and was gone. 

“Mrs. Felton? Who’s she?” he asked. 

“The most charming woman on the boat. She’s been confined 
to her stateroom since before we reached Kobe. Something she 
ate, I think. Nothing serious, but we do miss her.”’ 

“An American?” 

“Yes, by birth, but she’s lived in the East for years—came out 
to Burma a bride. She’s perfectly fascinating, but don’t get your 
hopes up. She doesn’t seem to care about men—a woman’s 
woman, distinctly.” 

Again a queer look in his eyes and with it this time a wry little 
smile on his lips. 

It was not until the boat was leaving Shanghai that Mrs. 
Felton came on deck, to be immediately surrounded by her 
feminine admirers. She was pale and the look of weariness her 

ace sometimes wore was more pronounced than usual, but the 
tterness was not there. Rather a hint of wistfulness that added 





to her charm. She seemed unaffectedly pleased by the at- 
tention and friendliness lavished on her, but whenever a 
Kobe or Shanghai passenger came within sight, a startled, 
questioning look invaded the gray eyes, passing swiftly like 
a shadow. 

John Ramsey sauntered down the deck at tea time, stop- 
ping occasionally beside a deck chair to chat with some one. 
Mrs. Felton’s glance questioned him and came back to the 
women with whom she was talking. Evidently his face 
meant nothing to her, but his impression of her was not so 
casual. For a moment he stood looking at her, then at a 
call from James Bannerman, he turned toward the smoking- 
room. 


M*i FELTON stayed in bed late the next morning, but 
LYJL Mrs. Bannerman, who seldom appeared before noon, 
was on deck early, and one by one the women of her in- 
timate circle drifted to the after deck. Not till they were all 
assembled did the storm break. Mrs. Willoughby quite in- 
nocently precipitated it. 

“I’m so thrilled,” she announced gaily, as she settled her- 
self in her chair. ‘‘Mrs. Felton told me last night that per- 
haps she’d show us all her Oriental jewelry this morning. 
She has heaps she hasn’t worn on the boat. Wouldn’t you 
adore seeing it?” 

An enthusiastic murmur of assent rose from all of the 
group save Mrs. Bannerman. She straightened herself in 
her chair and her face set in grim lines. 

“No,” she said coldly, clearly, ‘I don’t care to see Mrs. 
Felton’s jewels. I don’t like the way she gets them.” 

There was a breathless silence, followed by a buzz of 
questions. The women were eager to hear. Mrs. Banner- 
man was as eager to tell. 

“Mr. Ramsey told my husband last night not to allow me 
to have anything to do with her. He felt it his duty to warn 
us.. It would never do to be seen with her anywhere in the 
Orient. She’s a China Coaster!” 

She savored the phrase as a sweet morsel. Mrs. Wil- 
loughby’s superior knowledge of things Oriental had been 
trying to a Bannerman of Virginia. 

“A China Coaster,” echoed the women, visions of porce- 
lain tumbler holders floating in their minds. 

“Yes, it’s the name they use out here,” explained Mrs. 
Bannerman. ‘It means—oh, well, it means that a woman 
isn’t—in fact that she’s quite impossible, not received at all, 
you know. Thoroughly bad reputation, goes drifting from 
one port to another and one man to another, squeezes a man 
dry of money and throws him aside. I always thought there 
was something queer about the woman. She’s much too 
entertaining.” 

The women agreed. They had, it seemed, felt the same 
misgivings. Only Maria Willoughby filed a demurrer. 

“Who’s this Mr. Ramsey?” she asked. “Poor business 
for a man, I’ll say, telling nasty tales about a woman.” 

Mrs. Bannerman turned a frigid glance upon the dis- 
senter. “Mr. Ramsey is a gentleman,” she said impressive- 
ly. “Asa gentleman, he felt it his duty to tell my husband 
the truth, so that he might protect me.” 

She did not mention that her husband, having enjoyed 
the excitement of retailing a spicy bit of gossip, had added, 
“Now, for heaven’s sake, Belle, don’t pass this hot stutf 
around.” He had known that she would arise early to pass 
the “hot stuff,” but he had salved his conscience with ‘the 
injunction. Men are like that. 

“Well, I don’t know,” murmured Mrs. Willoughby stubbornly. 
“T liked her.” 

And just at that moment the subject of discussion came down 
the deck toward her chair. When she reached the group of 
women, she stopped, smiled and launched a friendly ‘‘good 
morning.” 

“Good morning,” Maria Willoughby answered, embarrassment 
fighting defiance in her voice. Most of the women turned away 
and pretended they had not heard the greeting. Mrs. Banner- 
man looked the intruder straight in the eyes and cut her dead. 

For a second the slender figure stood there, rigid, etched 
sharply against the cobalt sea. A dull red crept into the pale 
cheeks, the mobile lips closed in a thin, straight line, the gray 
eyes clouded. Then, quietly, indifferently, with a leisurely non- 
chalance and composure that enraged her judges, the woman 
moved on to her chair, drew her rugs around her and took up her 
book. 

The hounds were unleashed and the (Continued on page 127) 
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Q.This is the woman whose strange psychic experiences 
with the man she calls Robert are told in this article. 


HEN I was a young woman of about twenty-four 

I discovered quite accidentally that I had a sixth 

sense which took such a strange hold upon my 

life that at times I feared that if the thing were 

not held in check my health and happiness would be seriously 
affected and I should be quite unfitted to lead a normal life. 

I ought perhaps to explain that I am essentially an ordinary 
person. In my profession as an author—and particularly when 
I was a journalist—I have had unrivaled opportunities of talking 
to a great number of my fellow creatures at moments of crisis in 
their lives, and when we compared notes I discovered invariably 
that the large majority of them think just the things I have 
always thought, love just the things I have always loved and want 
just the things I have always wanted. 

I am an only child; my father died when I was six and my 
mother would have given worlds to believe that I was brilliantly 
different from all the other children who were growing up around 
me. I too grew up, but I still remained ordinary. I made an 
ordinary début—parties, dances, presentation at Court—and soon 
I made an ordinary marriage. I was essentially a creature of the 
earth, earthy—robust, full of good spirits and the zest of life. 

It was only when my ordinary marriage proved a tragedy—it 
was afterwards dissolved—that I became vaguely conscious of 
something outside my life which had never approached it be- 
fore but which was gradually creeping toward it and becoming 
part of it. The only way I can at all express what I mean is to 
say that I became possessed of an extra—a sixth—sense. Pos- 
sibly it had been there all the time as the photograph is on a film 
before it is developed and only needs a chemical process to bring 
it out. And it may have been that the unhappiness and disillu- 
sionment to which I was at the time subjected brought out this 
added sensibility in me. 

I was made conscious of it in an unexpected way. I had asa 
means of self-preservation turned from the frivolous life and taken 
seriously to writing, and it was in connection with my work that 
I first met the man who exercised so strange an influence upon me 
for the next few months. For the purpose of this article I shall 
call him Robert. 
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I should like to say at once that there was never between us 
any sort of relationship beyond that of friendship, but we became 
friends in such a short while and with such intense intimacy that 
even at the time we were amazed and both felt the queerness of it. 
That the relationship was a strange one was demonstrated by the 
fact that from the beginning we would each constantly answer 
questions that the other had in mind but had not put into words. 
At first what we supposed to be the coincidence of this amused 
us, but gradually as it happened more and more frequently we 
began, a little uneasily, to wonder if coincidence were perhaps the 
only explanation. 

Then suddenly Robert became rather, ill. He was slack and 
out of sorts and suffered from devastating headaches. One 
morning I was giving the orders to the cook when a fierce pain 
took possession of me. I turned faint and had to be helped up- 
stairs to my room but I-had not been lying on the bed five 
minutes when an impelling necessity seized me to get up, put on 
my hat, hurry from the house, hurl myself into a taxi and drive as 
fast as the man would take me ‘to Robert’s office. 

When I got there I found him sitting at his desk with his head 
in his hands. He was very pale and his hair was ruffled where he 
had been rubbing his aching head. He looked altogether 4 
miserable object. 

“Oh,” he groaned out, “what a long time you’ve been.” And 
then he started like some one waking from a dream. ‘‘How odd 
you should have come. I was wanting you to so terribly.” 

This experience was not an isolated one, and it soon came to be 
a recognized thing between us that if Robert wanted me he had 
only to think so with purpose, and I would eventually appear. 
Indeed at last he did not have to desire my presence deliberately. 
The mere fact that the wish existed—sometimes almost subcot- 
sciously—in his mind, ended by being enough. It was far from 
being a pleasant state of things. Once he had me back from 
Derbyshire where I was spending the week-end, just because he 
was bored and thought he wouldn’t be if I happened to be with 
him! This flattering conviction turned itself into an imperative 
call and I was hustled from a bridge table and three infuriate 
players to respond to a force which I was quite unable to explail. 
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Whose Mind Was a Human Radio 


The effects of this extraordinary friendship were extremely 
depleting. I was keyed up, and could never rest or relax. I was 
like some one constantly listening, constantly watching, for a 
sign—or a call—and at the time I could not have told whether I 
most desired that it should come or most feared that it might. 
I grew pale and thin. My friends noticed it and demanded ex- 
planations which I could not give them. I felt a dreadful hypo- 
crite because they all pitied me for things which had nothing 
whatever to do with my condition. 

At last they persuaded me to consult a doctor and this again I 
did feeling guilty beyond words, because, of course, there was 
only one circumstance affecting me, and of that I could not tell 
him. The doctor put me under treatment, which naturally did 
me no good, as I was still obliged to lead my strange double life. 


NE day a writer friend came to see me and invited me to go to 

Paris with him and his wife. Change of scene, he believed, 
would do more for me than all the doctor’s prescriptions. Re- 
membering my experience in Derby, I hesitated. What would 
be the use of going abroad when I should probably be impelled to 
come rushing back to London at a second’s notice? However, 
lasked for a couple of days to think it over. 

That night I had an unpleasant experience. I dreamed that a 
cousin of whom I was devotedly fond, and who was a famous 
athlete, had fallen down and broken his 
collar-bone. I woke up with a feeling of 
horror and a violent pain in my collar-bone. 
After about a quarter of an hour the dream 
recurred. I woke up again and went to sleep 
again. In all I must have had the dream 
five or six times during the night. At length 
morning came and the maid woke me and 
brought me the daily paper. The first thing 
I saw in it was my cousin’s portrait and an 
account of his accident. 

This in no way helped me to decide about 
my journey and at last my friends went off 
to Paris having first made me promise to 
follow after them should I suddenly wish to 
do so. 

However, my lassitude was by then so 
great that I had literally not the strength 
of will to come to any decision. Robert had 
gone into the country and though our strange 
psychic intercourse was continuing I made 
avery determined effort and did not respond 
even when I was conscious of the call. This 
resistance, by the way, I found even more 
exhausting than giving way. 

One afternoon I was sauntering down 
Bond Street when the word ‘‘Manicure’’ 
written in white letters on a swinging black 
board caught my eye. Having nothing else 
to do, I went in through the narrow doorway, 
up three flights of steep stairs and knocked 
at the door. 

“Come in.” 

I went in and saw a pretty fair-haired girl 
seated beside a table on which lay a cushion, 
a towel and the various implements of her 
trade. 

“Can I have a manicure?” 

“Certainly. Please sit down.” I sat down 
and waited while she fussed about collecting 
hot water in little bowls. 

Suddenly she startled me beyond words by 
saying: ‘It will be a great success.” 

“Tt will—what will?” 

“Your new book. You have written one, 
faven’t you, and it’s coming out soon, 
isn’t it?” 
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“Yes. Next month. But how do you know?” I asked her. 

“Oh, I’m clairvoyant. I read it in your hand. I’m always 
right, so I thought you’d like to be told,” she replied, smiling 
faintly at my bewilderment. 

“I do.” I broke off, because a really remarkable thing was 
happening to me. I began to know things about the girl opposite 
me in the same way as she, apparently, knew things about me. 
How I came’to the knowledge I could not say. No secret pres- 
ences had whispered them to me in any voice that I could hear. 
I was merely aware of them with the same sureness as I was aware 
that I was sitting in a wicker armchair, that one hand was in a 
bowl of hot water smelling of verbena, that the other lay on a 
cushion and that opposite me sat a girl with golden hair. 

I knew that her father was dead and her mother alive; I knew 
what the mother looked like and the two sisters who were in offices 
and the one who was an artist; I knew something vague about 
her pictures—almost as if I had seen them, but so long ago that 
it was difficult to remember them distinctly. But most clearly 
of all I knew that the girl herself had a sweetheart, that they had 
quarreled and that he had then gone abroad—where, I was not 
sure, but I had a sensation of heat in connection with him—and 
that she, poor little thing, was desperately unhappy. All this I 
told her. She took it quite calmly. 

“Oh, I know the feeling. It often comes over one. It’s just 
like reading about 
people in a book.” 

“It’s never come 
over me before.” I 
was not so calm. 

“You’re run down, 
aren’t you, and wor- 
ried? When one’s in 
a low state one’s more 
sensitive to the feeling. 
I never take any notice 
of it. It goes away 
after a while and then 
I quite miss it. It’s 
amusing knowing 
things about people, 
though it makes me 
feel a bit mean— 
rather like listening at 
the door.” 

A thought came into 
my mind—a thought 
that was in reality a 
conviction, so strong 
that I had to put it 
into words: “I be- 
lieve you’re going to 
be all right. I believe 
vour man’s on his way 
home. I believe you’ll 
see him quite soon. Oh, 
ever so soon—today— 
this afternoon. And ~ 
then you'll be happy.” 

She turned very 
white. “Oh, I don’t 
think—it’s not pos- 
sible.” 

But I was quite sure. 

The next morning I 
received a letter from 
the girl saying that the 
man had duly ap- 
peared, as I had fore- 
told, and that she was 
going out of business 
(Continued on page +30) 
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Military authority will be exercised with 
firmness, kindness and justice. Paragraph 
2, Regulations for the Army of the U.S. 


ID ye ever see a ghost?” queried my friend Warrant- 
Officer John Ryan, United States Army, Retired. 
Without waiting for my obvious reply he continued 
speaking. 
“No more did I. An’ yet ’twas given to me to see wanst the 
spectacle of a battalion of heavy field artillery goin’ into action 
as infanthry an’ led by a ghost—an’ that’s something that few 
men with more ribbons than meself can brag they’ve seen.” 

The old soldier swung his legs up on the veranda rail of the 
little California bungalow where he is rounding out a peaceful 
old age. Then he loaded his pipe, tilted back his chair and 
prepared to tell me the story: 
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Soldierin’, me lad, is a trade practised mostly by journeymen 
workers. The skilled mechanics are rare. Be the same token, 
commandin’ troops is a profession which they do not teach a 
cadet at West P’int. ’Tis but the theory of it he gets there; his 
education is completed with the line, which affords him the only 
opportunity to apply his theory. An’, be the same token ag’in, 
’tis not every officer that commands throops that has the ability 
to lead thim! Well I remember a day in France. I was at 
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division headquarthers when a brigadier that’d graduated wit’ 
honors from the War College come in to explain his failure to 
carry the objective that’d been assigned to him. ; 

“Sir,” says he to the division commandher, “I can’t dhrive 
that brigade o’ mine forward.” ; 

“I’m certain o’ that,” says the division commandher, “havin’ 
spint three years o’ me serrvice as an enlisted man! What your 
brigade requires is leadin’, not dhrivin’. However, don’t worry 
about the rascals. We'll find a quiet shpot for you down with 
the Serrvice o’ Supply, where ye can dhrive nails or bargains of 
motor lorries to yer heart’s content.” 

Wit’ that, he turrned over that obstinate brigade to a colonel 
of engineers, who had a mean habit o’ throwin’ bridges across 4 
river regardless 0’ the enemy’s fire. Faith, it takes a lot 0 
courage to face the enemy wit’ a hammer or a saw for a weapon; 
given a rifle, a bayonet an’ a few hand grenades, that same 
engineer will go till he’s shtopped. Well, the next day that 
brigade that couldn’t be dhruv forward the day before volun 
tarily went forward seven miles the day afther! ; 

In me thirrty years soldierin’ I’ve been led into action in Cuba, 
Luzon, China, Mindanao, Mexico an’ France. In back o’ that 
ag’in, I’ve had to do a bit o’ leadin’ meself. But until I saw the 
wreckage o’ that battalion that was led into action by the ghost 
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His men waited like children wait for 
Santa Claus for Long John to come 
back an’ razz thim an’ love thim. 


o’ Long John Larrimore, I never really knew that battles are won 
in barracks. I’d been told it. I’d read it in serrvice publications, 
but I’d accepted it with a grain o’ salt. 

“Who was Long John Larrimore?” say you. ’T'would be 
betther did ye ask me what he was, since in the Army that’s all 
that matthers. So I’ll answer that question wit’ a plain state- 
ment that Long John Larrimore was a soldier. ”Tis true he died 
an officer, but commandin’ throops wasn’t his trade, an’ God 
A’mighty an’ the Presidint between them never made him a 
gentleman. .To the day o’ his death he ate peas wit’ his knife an’ 
his language was somethin’ scandalous. Commandhin’ ginerals 
meant as little to him as lance corprils. He’d talk back to thim. 

Arrah, but he was the cute divil, was Long John Larrimore, 
wit’ his blarneyin’ tongue an’ his roguish brown eye an’ his six- 
foot-five o’ bone an’ muscle, the heart o’ a grizzly bear, the sowl 
of a woman an’ the brain of a prime ministher! He was an ould 
top sergeant an’ for twinty years, to me certain knowledge, he’d 
been tryin’ to get out o’ the serrvice. Sure, what chance had he? 

The day his enlistmint would be up an’ he’d come to say good- 

by to the captain, that wily divil would addhress him as John an’ 
have him up to his house that night for dinner. The company 
officers would be there to be sure, an’ perhaps the colonel or the 
lieutenant-colonel an’ a major or two would dhrop in afther 
dinner. An’ what wit’ the wine an’ the good food an’ cigars an’ 
the knowledge that these men respected him an’ liked him, Long 
John would fall to thinkin’ o’ the loneliness o’ civil life an’ the 
difficulty o’ makin’ new friends that could talk his language. An’ 
wit’ that handicap to shtart wit’, he’d depart from the post, wit’ 
the band playin’ “Aloha Oe” an’ “He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” 
an’ the colonel sendin’ over his own car an’ chauffeur to haul 
Long John to the station. 
_ Three months later, lackin’ one day, Long John would dhrop 
into the adjutant’s office, an’ wit’out a word bein’ spoken, the 
adjutant would pull a serrvice record out of a tray. It would be 
all filled in with the exception o’ the date, so the adjutant would 
fill that in an’ say: 

“Long John Larrimore, raise yer right hand an’ repeat afther 
me the followin’ oath.” 

Afther Long John had been reenlisted the docthor would 
examine him as a matther of routine djooty, the colonel would 
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make him a sergeant, his 
captain would make him 
first sergeant at retreat an’ 
another three years would 
go by before his officers 
might call him Long John again. 

Well, sir, that was Long John 
Larrimore. He’d a year or two of 
high school education an’ what he 
didn’t know about mules an’ moun- 
tain howitzers ye could put in yer eye 
without ruinin’ yer eyesight. An’ 
whin the Great War come an’ ould 
soldiers like Long John Larrimore 
were as dear to the hearts of their colonels as an only son, the 
usual thing happened. Long John was commissioned a captain 
an’ given a field batthery composed of Irish, English, Greeks, 
Italians, Bohunks, Jews, Mexicans, two Indians an’ a Chinaman, 
with a fair sprinklin’ of those whose people had been so long in the 
United States they called themselves Americans. 


ONG JoHN looked the outfit over wit’ pride an’ affection, al- 
though he’d never clapped eye on one of thim before, an’ 
says he to thim, says he: 

“God help me, I don’t like the looks of ye at all, at all, but 
since ye’re all I can get I suppose I’ll have to make the best of a 
bad bargain. Maybe I’ll make soldiers out of ye yet. I’ve done 
it wit’ worse. Now listen tome, ye vagabones. Ye belong to me. 
Paste that in yer campaign hats. Ye belong to me an’ what- 
ever’s mine I keep. What’s more, I take care of it. I’ll keep ye 
full, warrm an’ dhry or tell ye the reason why I can’t. If ye’re 
in throuble elsewhere, come to me an’ I’ll help ye out. If ye get 
into throuble in this batthery, may God have mercy on yer 
sowls, for I shall not. 

“Ye’re here to do a good job an’ doit well. SoamI. Ye know 
nothin’ o’ discipline. All I know about it is what the Regulations 
tell me, an’ then I’m not tould what it is but merely how to ad- 
minister it. I’ll administer it wit’ firmness—mark that, rooks— 
I said firmness—kindness (an’ that doesn’t mean I’ll coddle ye, 
for I’ll not) an’ justice, which means that good or bad, high or low, 
ye’ll get a square deal from me whether we agree or disagree on 
what that means. I’ve been a long time in the serrvice an’ ’m 
Long John Larrimore, wit’ a short way about me. Now, thin, 
let us hope we undherstand each other.” 

He give them a little sneakin’ grin undher his big caribou horns 
of a mustache an’ the brown eye of him belied his savage bluff. 

“Now, thin,” says he, “‘I’ll sit meself down at this packin’ case 
an’ when I’ve found a carpenter in the lot o’ ye, I'll buy him 
some tools an’ he shall make me a nice desk from the packin’ 
case. ’Tis an unwritten rule o’ the serrvice that rank has its 
privileges an’ the firrst thing all o’ ye must learrn is to take good 
care o’ yer Captain. I’ve spint me own life doin’ just that an’ 
’tis high time I had a little attintion paid to me now. Now, 
thin,” says he, “‘ye will come up to this packin’ case one by one. 
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C,Three waves 0’ skirmishers came up the hill, but Long John Larrimore roared oaths through the lips 


till I have a talk wit’ ye an’ get acquainted and see can I find out 
what else ye know besides the objectionable practise o’ dyin’ for 
yer counthry.” 

There was nothin’ of the German drill masther about Long 
John. He had the heart of a warrior, the personality of a soldier 
an’ the outward appearance of a plain human bein’. Long years 
o’ practise makin’ gintle sarcastic remarks in a humorous way to 
his military inferiors had made him perfect; no matther what he 
said to a man in a spirit o’ reprimand, there was that about him 
that robbed his rawhidin’ o’ moral superiority, o’ meanness, 0’ 
bullyin’. He said what he meant an’ he meant what he said an’ 
when he’d said it he was through. He held no grudges, he shtood 
for no boot-lickin’, he was h—— on sanitation an’ he worrked 
wit’out friction an’ wit’ evidence of a certain pleasure in the job. 

He was patient wit’ the stupid ones an’ whin they’d got safely 
past an obstacle he was not stingy wit’ his praise. He had an 
instinct for weakness in a man, so he picked the right men for 
his non-coms; when the privates misbehaved ’twas the non- 
coms that caught the divil from Long John for it. 

Sure, ’twas a delight to see him handlin’ his men an’ developin’ 
thim wit’out growin’ pains. In no time at all his outfit was a 
happy family. "T'was undher strict military discipline before it 
knew it. Long John, the foxy divil, closed in on thim gradual- 
like. Soon ’twas known in the batthery that Long John would 
rather somebody kicked in his ribs than that a soldier o’ his 
should force him to call in the summary court officer to help 
him get discipline in his outfit. Thim that went to the Base 
Hospital returned wit’ the information that three times a week 
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they’d had a visit from Long John, who’d called thim “son” an’ 
abused thim in that kind way he had. 

Divil a man in his command could dhraw a new pair of shoes 
unless Long John fitted him personally, for he was not a man to 
have his march delayed by men with galled heels. He watched 
the mess like a drunkard watches a bartender, an’ while he 
wouldn’t have coddled his own mother, he never missed an op- 
portunity to make the long, hard grind o’ trainin’ or the march 
or emplacin’ the batthery as easy as possible for his men. 


ELL I remember a day in France when he was marchin’ his 
y \ men on the left side of the road, in calm defiance of marchin’ 
regulations which provide that throops shall march on the right 
side o’ the road. Along comes an infanthry brigadier from a 
National Guard division an’ lets out a yell at Long John, de 
mandin’ to know why in this an’ that he didn’t march his com- 
mand on the right o’ the road. 
“Becuz there’s a batthery off to the left rangin’ on me wit 
shrapnel, an’ if I march on the right o’ the road me men are mu 
more apt to be hit, whereas if I march them on the left an’ hug 
the stone wall me poor brave lads will think betther of me.” 
“That’s no excuse. March them on the right,” says the 
brigadier. eee 
“T’ll not tell ye where to go, sir, because that would be givin 
impudince to me superior officer,” says Long John, “but until the 
traffic gets a bit thicker I’ll relieve the gineral of lookin’ out for 
my men in his own:peculiar way. I’m a left-handed man so I 
march on the left for the present, thank you, sir, an’ to h—— wit 
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0’ Calkins, assurin’ his men nothin’ could get through thim. 


you an’ your new authority that sits on you like a number five 
tunic on a new-born babe. This is a war, not a review. Use yer 
common sinse, sir. That’s the last rule of Regulations an’ it’s 
printed in invisible ink!” 

“Ve’re undher arrest,” says the brigadier. 

“Gangway for combat throops,” roars Long John. “Sorry I 
can’t oblige the gineral, but I’ve received an ordher to occupy a 
position an’ throw fifty rounds into a concenthration o’ reserves. 
I’m needed to command this batthery. Aw revoir, mon gineral. 
Think kindly 0’ me when I’m dead an’ gone an’ you busy filin’ 
cards in a cabinet down with the S. O. S.” 

God knows what would have happened to that unruly man if 
a shrapnel hadn’t burst directly over the ginera!’s car. Not a man 
0’ Long John’s outfit, which was huggin’ the left wall in single 
file, was hit, but the gineral an’ his chauffeur was knockin’ at the 
pearly gates two seconds later. That’s what he got for bein’ 
crowded over to the right-hand side o’ the road an’ stoppin’ to 
show his authority. 

Yes, Long John was a rebel an’ forever bein’ threatened wit’ a 
gineral court-martial. He was not a patient man wit’ inefficiency, 
an’ sure, for every efficient officer in the A. E. F. there was a dozen 
that should have been privates. Where Long John’s men were 
concerned he yielded to nobody. “What happens to me is of little 
importance,” he was fond o’ sayin’, “but what happens to me 
brave lads is my business, not theirs. Sure, I’m all that shtands 
between thim an’ Hell.” 

Of course, a soldier in the ranks is a natural rebel until he’s 
been mellowed by time an’ serrvice an’ the right sort of officers. 


An’ Long John’s lads were rebels ag’in every- 
thing an’ everybody except Long John. Him 
they loved like a father. An’ why not? Hadn't 
they seen an’ hearrd him fightin’ for thim time 
an’ag’in? Wouldn’t he take a chance ona dis- 
honorable discharrge to make thim happy an’ 
comfortable? An’ didn’t he know which 
ordhers from G. H. Q. were meant to be 
obeyed an’ which were meant to be inter- 
preted? An’ wasn’t he an ould soldier who 
knew his thrade an’ would shtand for no 
shennanigans but never, never withhold a 
square deal? 

Yes, they loved Long John, but in back 0’ 
that ag’in they were proud o’ him, for until 
an outfit can brag that it’s got the best top 
in the regiment an’ the best batthery com- 
mandher in the brigade, an’ him the lad that 
can get on the target wit’ speed an’ accuracy, 
it will never be an outfit. An’ whin Long 
John’s outfit came by men shtood aside an’ 
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said: ‘“‘Begorra, here comes some soldiers! 


N THE beginnin’ they gave him a field bat- 

thery of three-inch guns to train wit’ in the 
United States. Before he’d had half a chance 
to tell his recruits the difference between the 
peep sight an’ the trail spike, he was rushed off 
to the Field Artillery School at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, leavin’ his executive officer in 
charge o’ the outfit. Afther doin’ his ten weeks 
there an’ comin’ back wit’ his poor head filled 
wit’ a lot o’ stuff that wasn’t so an’ never 
could be, he dhropped in on the outfit one 
day an’ took up the job o’ batthery com- 
mandher as if he’d only shtepped outside for 
ten minutes. 

“Sergeant,” says he to his top soldier, “T’ll 
have a look at the delinquency book. Let me 
see what these scalawags have been up to 
while I’ve been gone.” 

The next minute he let out an oath that 
could have been hearrd at division head- 
quarthers. ‘Be the great gun of Athlone,” 
says Long John, ‘‘but my batthery has gone to 
h—— entirely, so it has. Och, wirra, wirra, 
will ye look at this! Nothin’ but A. W. O. L., 
impudince to non-commissioned officers neg- 
lect o’ djooty, silent insubordination—oh, 
begorra, that’s bad!—uncleanliness, dhrunk 
an’ disordherly, malingerin’—sure, sergeant, 
there’s everything here except murdher an’ 
highway robbery. Let me have the carbon 
copies 0’ the charge sheets.” 

Well, sir, he looked thim over an’ whistled. ‘I undhershtand,” 
says he, sorrowful-like. ‘‘My executive officer is a fine noble 
young man who was a civilian three months ago—an’ he’s been 
thryin’ hard to make soldiers out o’ thim. He sees too much, och, 
murdheration! He’s been thryin’ to enforce the rule ag’in gam- 
blin’. Oh, my great patience, will these lads never learn that they 
can’t make chaplains out o’ grown men by puttin’ a uniform on 
thim? Not only does this counthry of ours expect us to die for it, 
but it insists we shall go to Heaven whin we die! Sergeant, did 
ye not remind this young man that I approve of gamblin’ among 
masculine men, an’ that only the young lads wit’out experience 
are barred?” 

“T did, sir,” says the sergeant, “but the lootinint reminded me 
that ’twas a gineral ordher which nobody had the power to 
curtail.” 

Long John sighed like a mule’s hoof comin’ up out of a bog. 
“T’ll have no man tell me how to run my batthery,” says he, “not 
even the Prisidint himself. Here’s the finest man I have, de- 
moted to private. What happened to Sergeant Kelleher?” 

“Silent insubordination, sir. He looked at the lootinint an’ 
called him foul names wit’ his eyes.” 

“God bless him for that. Sergeant, make out a request to the 
colonel to reduce Kelleher’s successor back to the rank he for- 
merly held, and promote Kelleher back to sergeant. Faith, that 
vagabone will call me no names wit’ his eyes, for well he knows 
I’d black both o’ thim for him if he did. Who’s this man— 
Private Gabriel Toplitsky?” 

“‘He’s a little Rooshian Jew recruit we (Continued on page ate) 
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comes to 
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OHN SAUNDERS 
and his maiden aunt 
were sitting quietly 
in the corner of the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp—the fash- 
ionable cabaret of the mo- 
ment. His aunt lived in 
Paris, and during a short 
stay in New York wished to 
be shown the sights—not 
so much that she might en- 
joy them as that she might 
point out how inferior they 
were to those of Paris. 

It would never have 
amused John particularly 
to take his aunt out for an 
evening, although she was a 
clever, alert-minded woman, 
with a nice, long, thin, bony face, a slim , 
figure and a good string of pearls; but it 
never amused him to be scolded—as 
everyone is so apt to be nowadays— 
about his native land. He was not ex- 
aggeratedly patriotic, but he felt that 
he could do nothing to change American 
trends even if he thought them unde- 
sirable. So he was sitting slumped 
down in his chair, smoking, while his 
aunt explained that the decorations— 
in imitation of a bamboo swamp—were tasteless, that tne supper 
had been unwholesome, that the women were badly dressed, and 
that the band was practically insane, when he suddenly became 
aware that his cousin Raymond, another nephew, was in the 
room, dancing with a girl—a young girl, and always the same girl. 

John looked about to see if Beatrice, his cousin’s wife, was 
there, but she wasn’t. Raymond and the girl went back after 
each dance to a table for two, where they sat in complete silence, 
staring out at the room with round blank eyes. They did not 
look very gay. 

There was no real reason why Raymond shouldn’t be there, 
only as John had spent most of the evening apologizing for Ameri- 
can customs, or at least explaining them, he felt disinclined to 
explain this incident; especially as he knew his aunt would con- 
sider it a tribute to her Continental, experiences to think the 
worst; and so he suggested rather suddenly that it was about time 
40 
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to be going home. Aunt Lucy (she preferred her name to be 
pronounced “Lucie,” but John’s thoroughly Anglo-Saxon tongue 
could not compass it, and so he insisted on the English spelling, 
as if from virtue instead of a disability)—Aunt Lucy was shrewd 
and quick. 

“Oh, my dear John!” she said. “I’ve seen them—saw them 
as a matter of fact long before you did. What a sweet-looking 
girl—almost young enough to be Raymond’s daughter! Fancy 
Raymond’s having a love affair!” 

John felt the irritation usually experienced when near relations 
say exactly what we expect them to say. “I must confess,” he 
replied stiffly, “that to my crude American eyes there is nothing 
whatever to indicate——” 

“A tragic love affair,” continued his aunt as if he had not 
spoken, ‘‘which is now obviously ending. Yes, they are parting, 
poor things.” 
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GEvery woman who saw Raymond felt 
that she could help and protect him. But 
not this girl—that wasn’t her attitude. 


John wagged his head. “And might I ask on what you base 
these assumptions, Aunt Lucy?” 

She wanted him to ask. “In the first place,” she:answered, 
“this is not a casual meeting. If it were they would rush over 
here to speak to us, and to explain incidentally that it was casual. 
In the next place it is not a continuing love affair, for in that 
case—although they might have sense enough to know that it is 
wiser not to explain—they would have at least discussed the ad- 
visability of an explanation. When they saw us first, he would 
have said: ‘Good heavens, there’s my old aunt over there with 
John! Now it will be all over New York,’ and she would have 
said: ‘Hadn’t you better take me over and introduce me and 
tell them this or that?’ Something of that sort would have passed 
between them. Nothing did. He saw us and hardly noticed our 
presence. So yousee .. .” 

Rigg a lawyer, I must say your evidence seems weak,” said 
ohn. 

“And then, of course,” said the older lady, “‘the girl has been 
crying all evening—look at her eyes.”’ 

At this moment the music, with its strange suggestion of the 
barnyard and the war dance, broke out again. John watched his 
cousin as he and his partner rose to dance. Raymond Saunders 
Was a tall man, who without being exactly awkward had retained 
a certain boyish angularity. His large eyes of the deepest blue 
were young and shy; his thick straight hair was apt to be 
a little ruffled like a schoolboy’s—in fact he was a man about 
whom every woman who saw him felt a conviction that 
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she could help and protect him, 
and arrange a better, easier 
life for him. Any woman left 
alone with Raymond almost al- 
ways began recommending to 
him a new kind of diet, or shoe, 
or philosophy : 

But not this girl—John could 
see that wasn’t her attitude, and 
as he studied her she took her left 
hand from Raymond’s shoulder 
and with a curved knuckle she wiped first one 
set of eyelashes and then the other. Aunt 
Lucy was right—she was crying—dancing and 
weeping. 

‘Well, well,” said John, admitting every- 
thing. “I am sorry.” 

“Sorry they’re parting?” asked his aunt. 
“Yes, poor Raymond, it’s too bad. The girl 
is a lacy—a gentlewoman in the true sense of 
the word—just what he needs to enable him 
to support life with that hard, ruthless woman 
he’s married to.” 

There was never much use in arguing with 
Aunt Lucy, but John could not allow anyone 
to speak like that about Beatrice. He himself 
had his rare moments of criticism of her, but he did not allow 
anyone else to have them. 

“Beatrice is anything but hard and ruthless,” he said. “Or if 
there is such an element in her character, she has never shown it 
to Ray. She’s always been tender and devoted enough to him. 
Good heavens, when you think of her beauty and her brilliant 
ability—what she might not have done if she had been a man.” 

“Oh, as a man—yes,” said Aunt Lucy, quite hatefully. 

“When you think,” John went on, ignoring the interruption, 
“of all poor Ray’s business failures, and what she has done for 
him—how today they are living on her little capital—I must say 
it seems to me that every member of his family ought to be 
abjectly grateful to her.” 

“H’m—abject,” observed Aunt I ucy, ‘a very good word. 
That’s what Beatrice makes people—abject. As a matter of fact 
that’s what she does to poor Raymond. I dare say that’s why 
he hasn’t been more succesful in business.” 

“Tt isn’t,” returned John crossly. “It’s because he has no 
business sense. She has. He hasn’t.” 

“Yes, that’s what we are always told,” said his aunt. “But 
all I know is that the only time Beatrice had a chance to do some- 
thing really worth while for Raymond in a business way, she made 
a mess of it—at least nothing whatever happened.” 

There was a short silence. ‘You mean Lord Barham?” asked 
John. 

She nodded. ‘Yes, everyone wrote to me how Raymond was 
to make his fortune as Lord Barham’s representative in this 
country—how wonderful it was that Beatrice had found Lord 
Barham and won his friendship. Well, nothing came of it. Lord 
Barham went back to Canada and Raymond was left looking 
rather like a fool, I thought, although all of you continued to say 
how beautifully Beatrice managed for him. I can’t see it.” 

John debated with himself. He too had noticed that the Bar- 
ham incident had melted away unexpectedly into mere, 








“Did it never occur to you, Aunt 
Lucy,” he said rather solemnly, 
“that there was a natural ex- 
planation of that? I mean that 
Barham might have fallen in love 
with Beatrice?” 

“T thought that was the point 
of the whole thing,” she answered 
briskly. “I thought that was the 
only reason why he was giving 
Raymond this wonderful position 
—for love of Beatrice. But I 
suppose he got over it—men do so 
quickly fall out of love with these 
domineering women.” 

“You would not like your 
nephew to be given a position 
only because the head of the firm 
was in love with his wife, would 
you?” asked John, and felt that 
he put the thing a trifle too 
brutally. 

Aunt Lucy nodded. “I should 
like Raymond to have a good 
position—and to be happy and 
successful and independent. As 
for her—oh, well, there’s a way 
of getting things without paying 
for them, if that’s the idea of 
feminine morality in this country, 
as I believe it is.” 

“You shock me,” said John. 
“There’s a way of not taking 
things you don’t intend to pay 
for. If I understand the situa- 
tion correctly, Beatrice behaved 
not merely well but nobly—for of 
course she wants Raymond to suc- 
ceed more than anyone else does.” 

‘‘How that New England 
grandfather of yours does come 
out, John!” replied his aunt. 
“There’s a mean course to steer 
between Puritanism and vice. 
Foreign wives understand these 
adjustments so beautifully—but 
of course Beatrice wouldn’t. 
That’s what I mean when I say 
that in my opinion she has been a 
great disadvantage to her hus- 
band. But,” Aunt Lucy added 
honestly, ‘I may think so only 
because she has always been so 
rude to me. 


JOHN could not defend Beatrice 
J against the charge of being 
rude—she was rude at times, but 
it was this very quality in her, 
the fact that she was capable of 
being hard and ambitious, that 
made her tender devotion to Ray- 


mond all the more creditable. 

Of course if she had been one of 

these gentle, timid women who 

would not have known what to 

do with a life of large opportun- 

ity, the sacrifices she made for her 

husband would have been less. 

But Beatrice was a woman not 

only able to take advantage of 

great opportunities—she instinc- 

tively craved them, as all of us 

crave the chance to use the powers which nature has given us. 
In Beatrice’s poverty her friends regretted not the lack of 

luxury—clever, healthy young people ought not to mind that— 

but the lack of scope. Of freedom to move about the world, of 

time to work for great objects, of chances to meet great people. 

If Barham had made Raymond his representative, Beatrice 

would have profited more in a way than Raymond—all these 

things would have come to her. All these things John believed 

oo had given up rather than accept them at the hands of a lover. 


G,"‘He wishes you to leave your husband, Beatrice?’’ asked 


But he did not attempt to tell all this to Aunt Lucy, who would 
not have believed it anyhow. It shocked him to see how his aunt’s 
dislike of Beatrice made her sympathetic to Raymond’s imagined 
love affair—some silly girl, John said to himself, impatiently, 
who is making a fool of herself about Ray as women did every 
now and then. 

For the next few days.every, time the blank,.tragic face of the 
girl wiping her eyes with her crooked knuckle rose before him, he 
refused to remember it—and so after a time he forgot ‘it. 
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John. 


“I wish to marry her,’’ replied Lord Barham. 


Months passed. Aunt Lucy sailed back to the flat in the rue 
St. Domenic, telling everyone who had struggled to make her 
Stay attractive that she was delighted to be going back to a 
country where people knew how to make life attractive. 

Then one afternoon soon after Christmas, he was told by his 
secretary that Mrs. Raymond Saunders wanted to speak to him. 
There was nothing unusual in this. John was not only his cousin’s 
lawyer, but Beatrice turned to him for advice whenever any- 
thing went wrong with Raymond’s business. Lately John had 


heard rumors that the real estate 
firm with which Raymond was 
connected was not doing well. 
Beatrice’s crisp, well-bred voice 
insisted that he come up-town at 
once—she wanted to see him. It 
was half past two in the after- 
noon, and though John was not 
busy he felt he ought to be. He 
resented, too, being ordered 
about—he said that it was not 
convenient at the moment, but 
that he would stop on his way up- 
town about five or half- 

“That won’t do, John,” said 
Beatrice. ‘‘We need you now. 
Lord Barham is here, and I want 
you.” 

John agreed tocome. He hung 
up the receiver thoughtfully. 
The arrival of Lord Barham in 
the country was generally noted 
in head-lines. How long had he 
been here? How long had he 
been with Beatrice? Half past 
two—it struck John as a particu- 
larly unaccountable hour. Yet if 
there were anything wrong, why 
should they want him? She had 
said that they needed him—not 
herself only, but Barham. To be 
wanted by Lord Barham was an 
event in the life of any business 
man. 


HE Raymond Saunderses had 
sf preiess lived in a tiny apart- 
ment—really an old-fashioned flat 
—overlooking somebody else’s 
garden in a district so far up- 
town as to have been almost sub- 
urban, although now fashion was 
creeping up to it. The sitting- 
room was full of pretty things, 
for Beatrice had taste, and pov- 
erty develops selectiveness. Now 
it was crowded with bowls and 
high vases of exotic flowers— 
Barham’s flowers, of course. 

Beatrice herself was the pretti- 
est object in the room—rather 
small but so perfectly made in 
every detail that she seemed to be 
nature’s excuse for all the mon- 
sters and cripples in the human 
species. Her golden-brown hair 
was ridged like the sea the day 
after a storm, and her skin was of 
that rich glowing color that often 
goes with russet hair. It was 
particularly becoming to her to 
be flushed, and she was flushed 
now. 

But it was not her flush or her 
beauty that caught John’s at- 
tention—it was a change in her 
personality—a change in spiritual 
pace. It was as if he had long 
known a vessel riding at anchor 
in a harbor and suddenly saw it 
under full sail putting to 
Not, it appeared, that Beatrice 
was putting to sea—on the con- 

The first words she said were these: 
use I want you to tell Lord 
I can’t make 


trary. 
“T have sent for you, John, bec 
Barham why it is I could never leave Raymond. 
him understand.” 
“No one ever will,”’ said Barham. 
John was already staring at Barham—a man of whom he knew 
a great deal but whom he now saw for the first time. 
Lord Barham was not an aristocrat with an historic name. 
In fact, his title was only five or six (Continued on page 108) 
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Clare Sheridan working on her bust of Ex-Premier Asquith 


@Nothing short of a full-sized figure of romance is this extraordinary Clare Sheridan. I’ve 
run into her in Constantinople covering that near-war between the Turks and her own 
English race; and I’ve met her in Dublin when another figure of romance, Mick Collins, 
was chasing Irish rainbows and trying to tie them down toearth. America, Mexico, 
Russia—all the countries in the world have seen her. Probably there is no woman who 
better personifies the post-war world of strange freedom than Clare Sheridan. And the 
story she tells here is so honest and so human that it reveals, as few written things ever 
have, the true heart of one determined to live her own life her own way. [F. H.] 
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AM supposed to be a wild woman! At least, so my friends 

tell me. Exactly how wild or in what way wild they can 

judge better than I, but if the things I do not hear are half 

as fantastic as those that are repeated to me then I must be 
a wild woman indeed! 

When the reverberations first began to reach me my natural 
feeling was one of revolt and indignation. As time went on, 
however, I became inevitably hardened. I realized that, my life 
having become such as it is, I never would be able to overtake or 
strangle the wild rumors, so I decided that rather than be per- 
petually miserable, I would be philosophical and try not to care. 

The fact is that the world is not very kindly disposed towards 
women who are independent-minded. Women are more jealous 
of a woman’s independence than of rival beauty. Many women 
are beautiful and enjoy the consequent advantages. Few women 
are independent. Some may think they are, others may pretend 
they do not wish to be, but freedom is secretly or openly acknowl- 
edged the greatest of all attainments. 

Men hate independent women. Even those who pretend to 
admire it, subconsciously resent the fact of a woman’s being able 
to live without their help. My success would have been greater 
and my reputation safeguarded had I been able to adopt the at- 
titude that a man’s protection was absolutely necessary to me; 
that I could not endure the loneliness of widowhood, that I was 
helpless and desolate. Instead, I defied the conventions and set 
out to compete with man in his own sphere of action. 

My efforts were supported by the colossal energy, health and 
strength that is the necessary equipment in such a competition. 
I added to these all the wiles that intuition has placed at the 
disposal of women. 

It must not be supposed from this that the beginning was easy, 
but at least it had the appearance of easiness. 4 ¢ first time 
that a woman said to me, “What fun it must be to be you!” I 
was so taken aback I did not know how to answer, and then I 
reflected: Is it fun? Should it be fun? Ought I to regard it as 
fun? Have I missed the right point of view? And I wondered 
what superficial appearance of fun my life presented. 

Anyone who is at all in the public eye doubtless appears quite 
different to the world from the reality behind the scenes. Over 
and over again people have expressed surprise at meeting me— 
“Why! I thought you were quite different!” Goodness knows 
what they thought I was like from hearsay. 

The fact that I never was brought up to earn my living is to a 
great degree responsible for the contortion of my reputation. 
Another more professionally regarded would earn respect, but the 
world resents the enlistment of an amateur into any select com- 
petitive circle. Even my fellow sculptors—of whom there are 
too many in such a small country as England—accused me of 
making use of my “social connections” and of my qualities as a 
woman to win commissions and of ‘taking the bread out of 
their mouths.” 

To a certain degree this was true, but as all is supposed to be 
fair in love and war, and this seemed to me war, and I had no 
training, I felt no compunction in bringing every weapon into the 
arena of the struggle. 

One is perhaps not entirely justified in reproaching one’s 
parents for one’s lack of equipment. The eventuality of an only 
daughter, sandwiched between an elder and a younger brother, 
having to earn her living, could not be foreseen in my peaceful, 
dull, secure Victorian childhood. My family without being rich 
had means. It never occurred to them that in their social 
sphere they could live otherwise than with a butler and a foot- 
man to wait at table, or that their daughter could possibly 
be allowed to go out alone unaccompanied by a maid. 

From both my parents I inherited almost purely undiluted 
Puritan blood. My father, apart from his dash of Irish, for which 
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God be praised, belonged to an old Sussex family who for gen- 
erations had produced Puritan pastors. My mother’s family, 
Jerome, originally French, were Protestant refugees from La 
Rochelle, who preserved their Puritan tradition in the United 
States. 

I was brought up strictly by a Puritan nurse who taught me 
my prayers, to say grace before and after meals, and to recite 
Psalms and Collects on Sundays. At twelve years old I was sent 
for some unaccountable reason to a Roman Catholic convent in 
Paris for my education. 

When I was seventeen I emerged from this sheltered back- 
ground into the most mundane of social worlds. The things I 
heard I only half understood. It used to amuse my girl friends to 
provoke me into saying naive things. There were certain beliefs 
of mine that they thought funny. For instance, I believed in 
Platonic friendship between men and women. I was convinced of 
the purity of every woman who is not married and I was sure that 
babies were found under lilac bushes. It was all very absurd, but 
even after I had learned the truth a great deal of my Puritanism 
remained. I remember that the first time a man kissed me on 
the lips I thought I had committed a dreadful sin, and I cried and 
prayed to God for forgiveness. 

Marriage was so great a shock to me that I had hardly begun to 
recover from it when I found myself a widow. Since then I have 
become modernized, but during my married days I was very far 
behind the times in which I lived. 

It was not long before Providence took an ironic pleasure in 
putting me into the most disconcerting and confusing situations. 
I have often felt that Mephistopheles, all in red and with a guitar 
as in ‘“‘Faust,” was playing the accompaniment to his laughter 
which my discomfiture provoked. 

Marriage lasted five short, peaceful years, which, as I look back 
upon them, have the mystic quality of a vision. I had renounced 
the world, which no longer held any attraction for me, and I 
busied myself in creating a background for the children that were 
to come. I have a painting on the back of which is written in 
my hand: “Before there were babies there were lilies in our 
garden.” The picture is of a long white border of madonna 
flowers. 


HEN my son was six days old his father was killed in 

France. While I wept Mephisto laughed. The dévil had 
planned a sequel that promised to afford him much amusement. 
I was to be entangled in a modern web of difficulties. My disen- 
tanglement was te depend upon my own resourcefulness. 

Before I had regained the strength to leave my childbed, the 
information reached me that my husband’s firm in the City, of 
which he had been a partner, was bankrupt. This was the end of 
all the savings of his young work days. As for his parents, they 
were old, like mine, and accustomed to live upon their fixed in- 
comes. They had never worked in their lives, and they were 
certainly too old to begin. 

Already they were feeling the burden of the new severe taxa- 
tion, and of the high cost of living that has never since lessened. 
It was evident they could not help me. Moreover, if I decided 
to ‘live in either of the two homes, even contributing my 
meager widow’s pension, I and my two children could not fail to 
be other than an encumbrance. 

I tried to remarry, for it was the obvious solution, and when 
still in widow’s weeds I became engaged to one of the wealthiest 
and oldest names in England. But one cannot marry when one is 
still in mourning for one much loved. There are some things that 
are not justified even for one’s children’s sakes. There seems to 
me little difference between prostituting oneself temporarily for 
money, and tying oneself up permanently for the same reason 
My effort crashed—I decided instead (Continued on page 159) 
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They would both have protested at that, however. 


“Why, I have known Doug Sturgis ever since February, when he came up 


to the freshman prom!” Judy would have retorted. 

This much was true. It was also true that she knew Doug 
Sturgis was something under six feet, lean, lithe and no affront 
to the eye; that he had on occasion played end for Princeton— 
with no particular mention by Walter Camp, deplorably enough 
—and that he had now something to do with advertising in New 
York. 

In turn Doug could have testified that Judy came from Con- 
necticut, had within the last few hours graduated from Vassar 
and was a young woman he would do well to steer clear of. This 
was because she affected him in the way no eligible young bache- 
lor of twenty-seven living in New York and 
earning less than ten thousand a year ever 
elects to be affected. 

“A young man married is a young man 
marred” is what every such New Yorker has 
graved upon his card. 

And that was why Doug, after promising 

to be among those present, had deliberately 
absented himself from Judy’s graduation. 
It was also why, because of certain correlated 
emotions, he had shortly thereafter attached 
himself to one end of a long distance tele- 
phone call and, coming as near to getting 
down on his knees as a man so engaged can, 
had begged her to stop over in New York on 
her way home. 

At the moment Judy had been darn good 
and mad at him. The temptation to dis- 
cipline him had been strong. Only that 
would have been disciplining herself too. “I ought 
to go straizht home,” she had temporized. “I had 
a wire from father—he couldn’t get to my gradua- 
tion either—and I’m rather worried.” 

“Tt will only make a difference of a few hours— 
please do!”’ he had pleaded. 7 

Even if Judy had been neutral she would have 
thrilled to something in his voice. So she had 
succumbed. 

“Great!” he had praned. “I'll take New York to pieces and 
put it together again for you.” 

And he had kept his pro nise. He had dined her impressively. 
They had finished with cigarets, which Judy smoked decoratively 
—she had achieved at least that much at Vassar to show for her 
B. A.—and after that they had moved on to that theatrical 
offering which was being most discussed just then. This was 
certainly not the sort of pr. duction Judy’s grandmother—or 
even her mother—would have had suggested to her by her young 
man. But times change. It was Judy herself who suggested it. 

“The theater where they put the manager in jail,” she had 
replied, answering Doug’s question as to her preference. 

He had smiled fleetingly. He was making a last forlorn effort 
to persuade himself that she was wilful, perverse and spoiled—a 
darned little poseur. But it was no go. She had got under his 
skin, become a virus in his blood. 
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~{ change and concepts with them. Now Eden has become a symbol 


where. And so, for Judy Barton, it bloomed of a June night some- 
where between Forty-third Street and Columbus Circle in New York. Bloomed 
somewhat after two in the morning at the moment when she was kissed by a 
man of whom she knew practically nothing and who knew her no better. 
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They were in love. But they were also in New York. So they 
had sat through three hours, watching a glorified vaudeville show 
that had been staged apparently to prove that the female form 
remained divine. It had been after eleven when they emerged 
but Broadway was prismatic with light, movement and color. 

“Dance?” Doug had suggested. 

“Game!”’ Judy had retorted. 

The crowd eddying about them had thrust them close together 
and for an instant he had all but kissed her provocative lips. But 
the moment passed. They had moved on to somewhere where 
something was slipped into a waiter’s hand and where there were 
lights, powdered shoulders, perfume and jazz. 

Jazz—whimpering, sobbing, drugging, challenging. 

They had danced until, suddenly, as their eyes met, he had 
crushed her to him instinctively. 

“Let’s get out of here,” he had said abruptly. 
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@,Doug was making a last effort to 
persuade himself that Judy was wilful, 
perverse and spoiled. But it was no go. 


“Why?” she had demanded, though she knew. He had not 
answered. But the touch of his fingers as he placed her evening 
cape over her slim shoulders had sent fresh thrills through her. 
They had.found a taxi. He had started to light a cigaret and 
then stopped short. 

“Well?” he had demanded, turning toward her. 

‘“‘Well—what?” she had retorted, striving for flippancy. 

He reached for her impetuously, half hesitated and then 
plunged on—into Eden. 

“You—you take an awful lot for granted,” she managed to 
say breathlessly. 

“Too much?” he demanded. 

In her eyes he read his answer. 

Times change but certain customs do not. He held her very 
tight. Her evening cape slipped over one shoulder: and her hat 
was jammed down over one eye. But as both eyes were closed, 
that did not matter. 

“I suppose I ought to take you back to your hotel—though I 
hate to,” murmured Doug. 

She glanced up at him, with eyes that dilated and darkened. 
“Vd rather—you didn’t!’ she confessed shamelessly. ‘“But—I 
suppose you had better. It must be what they call ‘all hours’ in 





“Connecticut.” 


They went back down-town. 











Go-Getter 
anda 
Mossback’s 


Daughter 


“Couldn’t you man- 
age another day in 
New York?”  sug- 
gested Doug wistfully. 

Judy shook her 
pretty head. “No can 
do! Father would 
have a fit if he could 
see me now! I’m not 
supposed to be in New 
York—and if I was I'd 
be supposed to be 
stopping with Aunt 
Judith in Brooklyn. 
I'll have to explain 
that when I get home. 
And you too——” 
She stopped short. 
Then: “Oh mi-gosh!” 
she wailed. “I’d forgotten——” 
es The taxi stopped. They had reached 
fi Judy’s hotel. Doug thrust a bill at the 

- driver and waved him off. 

“Forgotten what?” he demanded then. 

“That you are—an advertising man!” 
she answered dolefully. 

“Ever since I met you,” he retorted, 
“T’ve been a mighty poor one. At least 
that’s what the chief has been hinting. But 

what’s wrong with my being it—if I am?” 

“Father will throw a fit!” explained Judy. ‘‘Ifi—if he finds out 
that you have anything to do with advertising.” 

“Which he probably will,” Doug assured her. He looked at 
her, puzzled. “I may be dumb, Judy, but- 5 

“Father hates advertising. He says it’s a waste of money. He 
says it makes people spend money foolishly for things they don’t 
need and that it has ruined more businesses than it’s ever helped.” 

“My word!’ breathed Doug. ‘‘How does he get that way? 
What happened—did he try advertising and get stung?” 

“No, he never would advertise. He has always said that if he 
couldn’t make good enough enameled ware so that people would 
buy it without being teased to, he’d better quit and go into 
something else.” 

“Enameled ware? Is that what he makes?” 

She nodded. ‘Barton’s Triple-Wear, Guaranteed—haven’t 
you ever heard of it?” 








"3 HY should I if he never advertised it?’’ demanded Doug. 
He frowned. ‘How does he manage tosell the darned stuff?” 
“Tt’s not darned stuff,’ she assured him indignantly. “It’s 
the best on the market. He’s proud of it—and so am I!” 
“Supposing he does throw a fit,” he demanded. ‘You're of 
age—what difference does it make?”’ 
“Tt isn’t a case of what I want to do,” protested Judy. “It’s 


I don’t know how to explain.” 

“Vou can’t,” he assured her, “if that’s the way vou feel.” 

No one, to see him, would have believed he had always con- 
sidered marriage a catastrophe for a man in his position. He 
looked aggrieved, angry at this chance to escape and primed so 
soon for their first quarrel. 

“Please be reasonable,” pleaded Judy. 

The face upturned to his was so tempting and Judy Barton 
herself so.darned desirable that he made a mighty effort to be 
“Love me, love my father’s enameled ware,’ he suggested 
+/ 





ruefully. “Allright, P’ll try. But 
tell me some more about it. It’s 
great stuff and people buy it 
without being teased to? I'll 
take my hat off to your father. 
Any man who can put a product 
across these days without ad- 
vertising is a wonder.” 

“T’m—I’m afraid he isn’t sell- 
ing as much as he used to,”’ con- 
fessed Judy then. ‘He never 
says much about business at 
home, but I think he’s worried 
a lot these last few years, and I 
know that he feels very bitter 
about people shifting to alumi- 
num pots and kettles. He says 
advertising put that notion into 
their heads.” 

“T’ll admit it did,” said Doug 
grimly. ‘Why doesn’t he make 
aluminum ware and get on the 
band-wagon?” 

‘Because he believes enameled 
ware is better—wears longer and 
costs less.” 

‘““My word!’’ commented Doug. 
“T didn’t know that——” 


"Jf E PAUSED just in time. What 
I li he had started to say was 
that he did not know that sort of 
a dodo still existed. He realized, 
however, that that was not the 
thing to say to Judy, so instead 
he shifted diplomatically to: “If 
your father will only be half- 
way reasonable, Judy, we 
can——”’ 

“He won’t be,” said Judy 
positively. ‘He believes adver- 
tising is responsible for all the 
waste and extravagance of the 
times. I know that sounds funny 
to you, but you don’t know 
father. He means it.” 

They had reached what seemed 
to be an impasse. But Doug con- 
fronted it as a lover should. He 
gathered Judy to him im- 
pulsively. “I don’t know father,” 
he said huskily, “but I’m mighty 
glad I met his daughter. Are you 
a little glad too?” 

“You—you know I am,” she 
murmured. 

Whereupon he kissed her fairly 
and squarely on—West Fifty- 
seventh Street. 

It was almost four when he 
reached his apartment, which was 
no time for a young man who 
hopes to rise in his profession to 
be out of bed. And even then he 











ignored his bed. He stood at his 
window and watched the dawn 
dim the lights of New York. “How in the dickens could a girl 
like Judy have a father like that?” he mused. “It doesn’t seem 
possible. They must still have some strange birds up in 
Connecticut.” 

They still have. The survivors of an older generation, when 
men thrived by thrift and business was a matter of slow and 
sober growth. A worth while product sold on its merits then. 
Printed advertising was circus stuff, chicanery such as only 
sharp Yankees like Barnum would be guilty of. 

In James Barton—Judy’s father—that belief had been born 
and bred. 

He had been more than forty when Judy was born; he was 
Over sixty now. 

The house he lived in had been his father’s before him. It was 
an affront to the eye, with a mansard roof, but it had been built 
“4 the day—a Connecticut way of saying it had been honestly 
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built—and it was of its enduring solidity that James Barton spoke 
when Judy’s mother had reacted, womanlike, to its imperishable 
ugliness. 

There had been an iron dog on the front lawn since his earliest 
memory. It was still there, painted whenever the house was. 
Judy’s mother had said it gave her the horrors. 

“It’s as good as the day it was put there,” had been his reply. 

In his more than sixty years he had, perforce, seen the world 
move. In Connecticut within that span the hours of labor had 
shortened thirty percent and its wages increased three hundred. 

“They don’t want to do an honest day’s work any more,” was 
his bitter arraignment of the change. ‘They want to take it easy 
and have radios and automobiles and luxuries such as their 
fathers never dreamed of.” 

And for that he held advertising responsible. He had never 
advertised himself; his position had been the same as his father’s 
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G, ‘You might,” said Judy’s father, ‘inform 
that young man that I doubt if even 
his eloquence could arouse much en- 
thusiasm for enameled ware these days.’ 
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And this was the man who 
Doug, in spite of all Judy had 
said, had persuaded himself could 
be made to listen to reason! 

Of that Doug said nothing to 
Judy. But at noon, come 
Saturday, he set himself at the 
wheel of the long, underslung 
roadster he had borrowed for the 
week-end, his face toward Con- 
necticut. After leaving New 
York behind he drove hard and 
fast and so, a little after three, 
he swung into Bartonsville. 

This he found to be a pretty, 
characteristically Connecticut vil- 
lage—save for two blots. One 
was a mansard-roofed house with 
an iron dog on the front lawn. 

“Good Lord!” he marveled. 
“How did Judy survive it?” 

He did not stop. He intended 
to see. Judy’s father first. So he 
drove on until he came to the 
other blot. This was the factory. 
Judy’s father referred to it as the 
new factory, because it had been 
built in 1886. It was a long, 
ugly building, a drab sneer at the 
June afternoon. Across its length 
was spread: 


J. BARTON & SON 
Manufacturers of Barton 
Enameled Ware, 
Triple-Wear, Guaranteed 

“T wonder,” thought Doug, “if 
it has ever occurred to the old 
boy that that is advertising in 
one form!” 

From his roadster he swung 
free. He was playing a hunch 
that though the factory might 
close down for Saturday after- 
noon, he would find Judy’s father 
somewhere within. In this he 
was right. 

“I’m Douglas Sturgis,” he in- 
troduced himself with his best 
smile. “I suspect Judy has 
spoken of me.” 

Judy’s father did not smile. 
Nor did he, apparently, see the 
hand Doug proffered him. And 
in spite of himself Doug reddened 
a bit. 

Twenty minutes later he shot 
out of the factory, thrust himself 
behind the wheel of the borrowed 
roadster and mistreated its gears. 
He was angrier than any man 
should be after an interview with 
his prospective father-in-law. He 
drove directly to the house with 














before him. “If we can’t sell enameled ware without hiring some- 
body to write about it,” his father had always said, “then the 
trouble is that our enameled ware is not good enough and we had 
better spend our money making it better rather than try to sell 
it by advertising it.” 

They had both, father and son, said that with pride. They 
believed their enameled ware was the best. As such it had sold 
without advertising. 

But times had changed. Aluminum had become a commercial 
metal; manufacturers had fashioned it into kitchen ware. Ad- 
vertising had dazzled feminine eyes with the beauty of this, and 
the market for enameled ware had slumped. 

Other manufacturers of enameled ware had trimmed their sails, 
shifted over. 

He had not. He stubbornly continued to manufacture 
Barton’s Triple-Wear, Guaranteed. 


the mansard roof. 
“You!” gasped Judy—he had 

not warned her he was coming. ‘‘What’s happened?” 

Even at this moment she assailed his senses exquisitely. His 
mouth softened. 

“Come take a ride,” he suggested. “I want to cool off a bit.” 

They drove, rather faster than the law sets forth as right and 
reasonable, out of Bartonsville into the country. They came 
presently to a little road that was no more thana lane. He turned 
into it, achieved seclusion and shut off his engine. After which 
he took her promptly in his arms and held her very tightly. 

“T feel better now,”’ he announced. 

He reached for a cigaret, lighted it and, as an afterthought, 
offered her one. 

She shook her head. 

“T saw your father,’’ he confessed then. 

“You didn’t!” she protested. “Not after—what did he say?” 

He started to answer, then checked (Continued on page sae! 
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Novel of 
Today’s 
Morals 


The Story so Far: ae 


ENRY GILBERT is 
H one of the ultra- 

good who thinks 
himself chosen to reform the 
world. He is elderly, rich, 
tyrannical, obsessed with 
the idea of his own perfec- 
tion, and a leader in all 
“blue law” movements. He 
is a hard man to live with. 
Mrs. Gilbert, a sweet woman 
who had once been on the 
stage, is often driven almost 
to desperation by his nar- rat 
row-minded bigotry. And 
Edith, their daughter, a nor- 
mal, healthy and sensitive 
girl with a real talent for 
singing, has learned to hate 
her father. 

Henry’s closest ally is Belle Galloway, a spinster 
who is also greatly concerned over other people’s 
morals. She flatters Henry’s vanity, calls him her 
“plumed knight,” flutters over him. Henry feels 
that he is misunderstood at home; Belle alone 


really understands him; he has curious day-dreams about ~ 


Belle. For her part, Belle subtly fosters the friction be- 
tween Henry and his wife by ingenuously relating various bits of 
gossip about Mrs. Gilbert. 

These confirm Henry’s growing belief that his wife is not a fit 
person to bring up their daughter; that she is, in fact, helping 
Edith to head for perdition via the immorality of modern youth. 
To him Edith’s dress, her every innocent amusement is nothing 
but a lure for the predatory male. His remedy is to take Edith 
away from her mother and send her to his own sister. 

Over this he and his wife have a bitter quarrel during which she 
refuses to give up her daughter and accuses Henry of being a 
gray-haired satyr gratifying his repressed desires by an ill-con- 
cealed but timorous flirtation with Belle Galloway, an old maid 
with a complex. Henry is deeply shocked that his pure motives 
should be questioned. 

To get even with his wife, and also to insure the carrying out of 
his plans for Edith, he visits a detective agency in New York 
while he is away at one of his conventions, and for an enormous 
sum secures so-called evidence of his wife’s immorality years be- 
fore, at the time he married her. During this convention also 
Belle informs him that, back home, Mrs. Gilbert is giving a 
50 
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birthday party for Edith at which all the guests, and Mrs. Gilbert 
herself, will wear abbreviated children’s costumes. Henry, horri- 
fied, hurries home. 

He arrives in time to interrupt the birthday party at its height, 
and finds indeed that Mrs. Gilbert, Edith and the other girls are 
wearing short dresses exposing their bare knees. Henry grossly 
insults the guests (and their hostess) by summarily sending them 
home. Then he sends Edith to her room, and savagely attacks 
Mrs. Gilbert, telling her about the detective agency’s evidence. 
Hysterically she denies these absurd accusations and again re- 
fuses to give up Edith; but when he threatens to tell Edith the 
whole story, she gives in, worn out and beaten. Henry there- 
upon locks her in her bedroom. 

He is awakened in the night by Edith. The girl has smelled 
gas near her mother’s room. The two rush to the door, open it, 
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G.I wouldn’t care to sing that number,” 
Edith told the proprietor. ‘‘I don’t 
blame you,’’ said the orchestra leader, 
“but we have to give the customers 
what they want—something new.’’ 


and find Mrs. Gilbert stretched out on the floor like a tired child, 
with the gas-logs turned on but unlighted. 

Henry Gilbert did not hear what the doctor said. There 
was a roaring in his ears as of an angry mob shouting that 
he had killed his wife. And in his nostrils was the stench 
of gas. He knew that he would smell it the rest of his life. 


EARL GATES, the dancer, had achieved the ambition of 
her lifetime: she had “‘stopped the show.” The audience 
was in an uproar, it was shouting “Bravo!” “Encore!” 

From the packed gallery came shrill cries of “Atta 

Pearl!” - The toughest audience in the greatest vaudeville theater 

in the coldest city in the world was “standing on its head.” 

It had been a wonderful dance, but oddly enough the artist 
experienced no fatigue, no shortness of breath from her terrific 
exertions; on the contrary, she was beautifully exalted, she seemed 
to soar upon effortless pinions. Talk about your thrills! 

And here came Mr. Adee, head of the Allied Booking Offices and 
the Tsar of American vaudeville! He rushed out from the wings 
and—why, he was embracing her, taking a bow with her! 

“You are marvelous!” he was saying. ‘Nothing like it ever 
seen . . . new contract . forty weeks two thou- 
sand a week and——” 






















The 
Story of 


a 


Sensitive 


Girl 


It was hard to understand Mr. 

Adee’s words on account of the clamor. 

Miss Gates stirred impatiently, then 

flopped over on her side and buried 

her head deeper in her pillows. 

“Ves? You were saying ‘two thou- 

sand a week’?” she repeated encour- 

agingly. 

But it was no use. Mr. Adee, the 

stage of the Palace, the tumult of its 

patrons, disappeared, died out, were 
gone. Pearl Gates woke up. 

“Darn!” she cried, this time speak- 

ing aloud. 

After a moment she opened her eyes, yawned, 

stretched, then rubbed her lids until she could 

make out the dial of her dresser clock. It was 
ten-thirty. 

Unwelcome sounds, those no doubt which 
had aroused her and had cost her forty weeks 
on the big time, were issuing from the next 
room. Mrs. Mullaney, the landlady, was saying: 

“It’s not large, dearie, but it’s clean. They’re 
all clean and I only take nice people. Ten dollars a week is the 
best I can do. They’re getting twelve next door.” 

Why do all landladies shout like first mates? And why do 
lodgers shop for rooms at sunup? Evidently Mrs. Mullaney 
succeeded without much trouble in renting this one, for soon she 
took herself heavily down-stairs and silence followed, broken only 
by the faint sounds of movement beyond the partition. 

Some jump, from the Palace to the third floor of this rooming- 
house! Two thousand a week! Sweet spirits of niter! Miss Gates 
tried to go back to sleep, hoping that she might dream even of 
fifteen hundred a week, but she could not, so at last she rose and 
languidly prepared for the daily battle. Getting up involved even 
a slower process than going to bed; hair is such a nuisance and 
these egg facial treatments are so tedious. So nauseating, too, if 
your stomach is weak. 

Having lighted the gas under her coffee-pot, Pearl cracked an 
egg and ran the white into a saucer. The contents of the saucer 
she applied to her cheeks. She busied herself at other things 
while her sticky face-covering hardened. 

Pearl decided she simply must have that permanent wave before 
long, for her “bob” had grown out to the awkward stage. Humph! 
She would have had it before this only for that last touch. 
Those girls at the cabaret seemed to think she was made of money, 
but—never again! Not never! Generosity wasn’t an indication 
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of a tender heart but of a soft head. If they got another tear out 
of her it would be with an onion, and hereafter her salary would be 
safely socked, ‘down where the silk begins.” Yes, and with a 
rubber band around it and a safety-pin to keep it from skidding! 

Look at that nifty next door—the one who had moved out a 
week before. Broke and too shabby to visit the agents’ offices, so 
she had borrowed Pearl’s pet sports suit. It must have been a 
lucky suit, for she got a job and left town the very next morning, 
without so much as a “thank you.”’ Somehow she had got that 
suit mixed in with her handkerchiefs. Laugh that one off! 

It wasn’t as if it were the first time something like that had 
happened, either; why, it was as much as ever Pearl could do to 
keep a decent stitch to her back. No, charity didn’t pay—not 
with money so expensive. She began to hum an aimless air, 
creating a lyric as she went along. Meanwhile the albuminous 
varnish upon her face set, began to pull. 
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GEdith’s fellow performers at Downing’s were a 
dancer who went by the name of La Madrid; 


Miss Gates ceased singing after a while and listened, for it 
seemed to her that she detected a sound, alas, all too familiar. 
There could be no mistake; through the thin wall separating her 
chamber from the one adjoining came a muffled sobbing. G 
night! Another gusher had come in. The eavesdropper shrugged; 
she would have sneered, but by this time the muscles of her face 
were immobilized within the steadily shrinking veneer. Loudly 
and defiantly she resumed her mumbling song—something about 
“Nickel-Plated Nell from New Rochelle.” : 

The sobbing continued. It was very low, very unobtrusive. 

“Oh, Lord!” Pearl finally cried in exasperation. Rising, she 
drew her faded kimono closer about herself, wrenched her door 
open and knocked on the one from behind which came those 
smothered sounds of distress. Through lips that barely moved 
she exclaimed: “Ship ahoy! What’s wrong in there?” 

A quavering voice answered: ‘‘N-nothing.” 
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Strange group — Pearl Gates, whose specialty was acrobatic and eccentric dancing; a Spanish 
Amy Dupont, a blond contralto who sang ‘‘Mammy”’ ballads; and of course a shapely chorus. 


“C’mon! I can hear you from my room. You sick or got a 
hail in your foot or- something?” 

“I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to disturb anybody——” 

Without waiting longer, Pearl turned the knob, opened the 
door and stepped inside. A girl of about her own age was sitting 
on the edge of the bed; a suitcase and bag were open beside her— 
their contents were partly unpacked; on the cheap bureau stood 
a large-sized photograph in an expensive leather case—the 
photograph of a woman. 

The girl rose and hastily dabbed at ker tears; again she 
apologized, and said: 

“Pm so sorry 1 made myself heard!” 

Humph! I was just signing for a season on the Keith Circuit 
when that howling Mullaney woman woke me. I hadn’t re- 
covered from that when your heart broke and threatened to spoil 
a periectly good beauty mask.” 


The newcomer, having dried her eves, was now staring at Pearl 
with a very natural expression of astonishment. There was ample 
excuse, for Pearl’s countenance had the rubbery appearance of a 
hot-water bag, her hair was wet and her head bristled with marcel 
combs which gave her a beliicose appearance. The general 
effect was made even more startling by reason of a wrapper as 
disreputable as a prize-fighter’s bathrobe. It was, or it had been, 
a garment of brilliant colors, but like the linen of Isabella which 
the imperial owner had vowed never to change until Ostend fell, 
it had gathered the dingy hues of discouragement. 

“Sure you’re not sick? Nothing I can do?” 

“Oh, no! Really!” The speaker smiled wanly. “I’m just 
lonesome. And homesick. A little bit frightened, too, I guess.” 

Pearl had noted by this time that her new neighbor wore a 
costly traveling dress; that her bags, which lay open upon the bed, 
were of real seal leather; and that her hat, her shoes, her whole 
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get-up was smart and represented a really extravagant outlay. 
With genuine relief, she said: “‘Well, I see you’re not broke, so 
three cheers for that. I’m hard-boiled and nobody can cry me 
out of a cent. But I know what it is to be lonesome and scared 
and it doesn’t cost anything to cure it. Vamp into my room and 
have breakfast with me. My name is Pearl Gates. Not Pearly 
Gates! . Gee, that gag makes me sick!” 

These words, like those that had gone before, were enunciated 
indistinctly through lips that were stiff—Pearl had used her last 
egg. But the listener seemed to 1inderstand, for again she smiled. 

‘Mine is Edith Gilbert. I had breakfast at the station, but— 
Id love to go in and just talk. You’re sweet to take pity on me.” 


. ELL, out with the bad news.” It was perhaps fifteen 

minutes later. Pearl had rescued the coffee-pot as it 
boiled over, had washed and dried her face, and now her morning 
meal was Spread out on the top of her trunk. “Or wait! Lemme 
tell the sad story of your life ‘You’re a small-town girl and this is 
your first. time in New-York. Love affair! Fatal heart strain! 
Boy friend is a big, simple, manly chap; one of nature’s freckled 
noblemen: And he works in a filling station. Heroine’s parents 
love him like tthe scarlet fever.. So heart-broken Hester leaves 
home and comes to New York to live her own life in a bigger, 
broader way and to wait for Boy. Boy starts in to make a man 
of himself and begins by jacking up the price of gas.” 

The last shadow of melancholy had fled from Edith Gilbert’s 
face by this time; she laughed frankly. ‘Of course you're all 
wrong, but you’re perfectly dear to joke with me. There’s no 
‘boy friend,’ and I haven’t any idea I’ll set New York afire.”’ 

Pearl shrugged. ‘Even Roosevelt*made mistakes. But it’s 
your first visit to the wicked city and the big buildings frighten 
you. They make one feel so small and so friendless x: 

“No. I’ve been here-before and there’s nothing strange about 
it—except this rooming-house.” Edith allowed her eyes to rove 
over the cheap furnishings and the disorderly contents of Pearl’s 
chamber. “I’ve always stopped at quiet, expensive hotels on the 
upper East Side . . . Tell me, you’re an actress, aren’t you?” 

“No, dearie, I wish I were. I’m just a dancer; I spread the hoof 
and mouth disease in one of Broadway’s gilded gypping joints. 
Cabaret is the English word. I help the orchestra to drown out 
the soup course, from seven to nine and eleven to one. Ever 
been to a cabaret?” 

“N-no!”’ 

“Well, they’re better than no liquor at all. Now then, what 
about you? Why the salty tears?” 

“Do you really want to know? It seems so selfish to talk about 
one’s troubles. Well, then, I was crying over my—mother. I 
lost her not very long ago. That was her picture on my dresser. 
She was beautiful, don’t you think so?” Miss ‘Gates nodded; 
she said something sympathetic. There was a moment of 
silence. ‘She had a fine voice and she had studied for concert 
work, but she gave it up when she married. She taught me to sing 
and it was her dream for me to have a career. 

“My father disapproved—he disapproved of everything we did 
or wanted to do—and after mother’s—after it happened, some- 
thing occurred that induced me to leave home. Father and I 
quarreled; he washed his hands of me. I came to New York to 
look up my mother’s old teacher, a woman who had befriended 
her years ago. Madame Modena was her name, but when I went 
to her address I found that she had gone back to Italy two or 
three months ago. I was referred to this address.” 

“T see. No wonder you cried. This dump would give a hobo 
the blues. But why stick here? Those Fifth Avenue hotels you 
spoke about haven’t been raided.” 

“T haven’t any money.” ; 

Pearl choked; her cup shook. Here it came; another touch! 
Wasn’t she the prize Patsy of the world? Why couldn’t she learn 
to mind her own business? 

“Father didn’t offer to provide for me,” the other was saying, 
“and of course I wouldn’t have accepted help from him anyway.” 

“Oh, of course! Naturally!’ 

“When I got into my room here and realized what a change— 
what it meant with Madame Modena gone—— You see, I 
intended to study with her. It was naturally a let-down. I’ve 
been through a good deal lately.” 

“‘Are you perfectly flat?”’ Pearl casually inquired. 

“Oh, no! I happened to have something in my purse when I 
quarreled with father. Two or three hundred dollars.” 

“Two or three—what?” Pearl’s mouth fell open. 
clothes?” 

“Ves. Rather nice clothes, too. 
this morning.” 
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“Trunks is pleurisy for trunk, isn’t it? Or maybe. it’s a slang 
phrase with you. Have you got more than one trunk?” 

Edith smiled, dimpled. ‘‘Three!” 

“Two hundred smackers and a trousseau of three trunks! And 
you shedding briny tears! What ails you? Take’a trip-to the 
Orient and cheer up—I would. Yes, and you’re pretty, too. | 
don’t know as I ever saw anybody much prettier than you are. 
Some people don’t know their luck. You say you’ve got-a voice? 
How much of a voice?” z 

“Why—it’s pretty good.” 

“Hm-m! They’re all good in the Town Hall; they go great at 
strawberry festivals and on hay rides, but this old town is full of 
‘good’ voices; home-grown, milk-fed voices. I was a good dancer, 
too, in South Bend, but I haven’t caused a panic here.” 

“T really sing very well. I’ve been told I have a possible— 
grand opera voice. That’s why I wanted Madame Modena’s 
help. Now I must find another teacher.” 

There was new interest, new respect in Pearl’s gaze. ‘“‘That’s 
different, of course. If your friends haven’t kidded you, why, 
you’ve nothing to worry about. But you’ll have to go to work. 
They say it’s harder to break into grand opera than the sub- 
treasury, and lessons cost money.” 

“Exactly. And I don’t know quite how to start.” 

Pearl lighted a cigaret and inhaled deeply before she spoke 
next. “I’ve seen so many amateur wonders flop when they meet 
second-rate pros that I’m naturally skeptical. But who knows? 
Maybe you are an honest-to-God warbler. If so, and if you get 
up against it bad enough, I can always get you a tryout at our 
hash foundry.” 

“The—cabaret?” 

“That’s the colloquial term for it. Why not? A: good many 
musical comedy people have come to it on their way down; you 
might tackle it on the way up. If you develop into a Tetrazzini 
you can probably live it down.” 

“Tt’s a long way from. what I had in mind. Where I-come from 
cabarets aren’t considered altogether—well, respectable.” 

Pearl nodded. ‘‘And strangely enough, they’re not very 
respectable. Pretty rotten crowd. But you’ll meet a rotten 
crowd wherever you go or whatever you do; especially a girl with 
your looks.” 

“What a scandal it would mean in Hopewell!” Edith was 
smiling faintly. 

“Hopewell? Is that the hick town you’re about to make 
famous?” oe 

“The place is all right; I’m thinking about my father.” 

“Mind you, I’m not saying you cart get by at Downing’s. His 
program is pretty snappy and I’ve never heard you yodel.” 

“T don’t think I’d have any trouble, really. And I’m not con- 
ceited either.” : : 

“Well, it’s something to think about.’ 

“Henry Gilbert’s daughter in a Broadway cabaret! That 
would make him squirm.” Edith pondered briefly: She looked 
up finally and her eyes were glowing. “I think I’ll try it.” 

“Oho! Spite work, eh?” 

“N-no. Retribution. 
gentlest woman in the world. I told him so, and 

“And just for that he asked you to leave home?’ Pear! raised 
her brows incredulously. ‘Why, the dirty dog!” 





He—killed the dearest, sweetest, 
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outH’s buoyant faith in itself is sometimes justified, and soit 
proved in Edith Gilbert’s case. Good natural voices are 
common, but hers proved to be exceptional, and what is more, it 
had been pretty well trained. A tryout got her an engagement. 
Downing’s, so-called, was one of those West Side eating places 
that widely advertised the quality of its entertainment but main- 
tained a discreet silence regarding the quality of the food it 
served, and its program was under the direction of the orchestra 
leader, one Rosen, a real musician. Both he and Downing, the 


proprietor, were quite enthusiastic over the new applicant when — 


they heard her sing, but they agreed that in her repertory there 
were few songs they could afford to have her use. 

“Too high-class,” Downing declared. 

“Haven’t you got any new stuff?” 

Edith admitted that she had none, whereupon Rosen selected 
some of the latest offerings from Tin Pan Alley and had her run 
them over. For the most part they were commonplace songs; 
the music was tuneful and jingly, but it was cheap stuff. The 
words of one song in particular were quite suggestive; neverthe- 
less, Downing seemed to like it best of all. 

“T wouldn’t care to do that number,” Edith told him. 

Rosen, who had been playing her accompaniments, swung about 
upon the piano stool and inquired: ‘“‘Why not? It’s pretty good. 
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@,,''Grand opera! Why not?” Hermann said to Edith. ‘‘But great accomplishments entail great sacrifices.’ 


The girl flushed, smiled. ‘I never have sung anything like that 
and——”’ 

“Oh, I see!” In a tone that was kindly Rosen said: “I don’t 

rou, Miss Gilbert; but this isn’t Carnegie Hall and we have 

to give the customers what they want. Pearl has told me some- 

thing about you and that’s why I’m going to all this trouble. 

_" got to get a start and I think this is a pretty good place to 
gin,” 

Miss Gates, who had been a pleased and interested listener up 
to this point, added her voice. ‘“He’s right, dearie. The sword- 
swallowers who come here carry a pretty good brand of entertain- 
ment on their hips and you’ve got to give ’em up-to-date clamor 
or they’ll walk out on you. This isn’t an engagement, it’s a job.” 





Downing chuckled and nodded. ‘Pearl said something. If 
you get over here you’re always sure of work.” 

“What’s more”—Rosen was speaking again—‘I think you 
have the personality to put across this very kind of song without 
giving offense, and if you have you’ve got something—you’ll be 
something different. That’s what goes in New York—something 
new.” 

Edith yielded gracefully enough, although With some inner re- 
luctance, and so it came about that she went on the bill at Down- 
ing’s in her own rendition of the latest hits. 

She was nervous at first and somewhat amateurish, but by the 
end of a week she had her numbers pretty well “broken in” and 
had gained considerable confidence in (Continued on page 208) 
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_ N\VERYTHING that is writ- 
~<{ ten by Mr. “Odd” Mc- 

Intyre I read with un- 
| ff flagging interest. It gives 
me many a chuckle to learn that 
there is another man_ besides 
myself who was born in a small 
town and never became citified. 
Still measuring with a small-town 
foot rule and finding everything 
important. Getting all worked up 
because the flapper rolls her stock- 
ings and another train has arrived 
from the West and Elmer has 
bought a new necktie. 

If you live in a secluded village 
in the corn belt until you are seventeen 
—the one-ring circus a glimpse of para- 
dise, “Uncle Tom” a dramatic festival 
and the commercial traveler a visiting 
notable—and then spend several years in a 
city of 25,000 and finally have a chance to see 
all of the large cities of the world and get a close- 
up of large events and highly tinted celebrities, 
you may never receive an honorary degree or 
have your name spoken in reverence by little 
children, but the chances are that you will, for 
all time, find this delightful planet stuffed with 
what the movie producers call “entertainment 
values.” 

You may agree with Alexander Pope, who dug up the impor- 
tant fact that “‘The proper study of mankind is man.” He might 
have included women, children and dogs. It is too bad that so 
many people have front seats at the spectacle and don’t see what 
is going on. If you were born a country Jake you will see every- 
thing because you have not overcome your habit of observation. 

You will be a trial to your companions because you will insist 
on stopping to look in show-windows, and you will want to get 
out in the street and help start balky horses, and you will ask 
questions of policemen and insist upon having long and intimate 
talks with all sorts of menials, underlings and nobodies. You will 
want to take in the county fairs and street carnivals and vaude- 
ville shows and new pictures and you will keep tab on the big 
stories in the papers and know what is coming out in the maga- 
zines and be able to give the weights of all the recent babies. 
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(George Ade in 1887. 
Above: A ‘rare group’’ 
on the Purdue University 
campus in the eighties. 
Mr. Ade is at the left. 

















You will be regarded by the 

cold-eyed cognoscenti as a rather 
amusing person with a flair for the 
commonplace. What Gene Buck 
would call a “wise boob.” But 
no one can accuse you of being 
indifferent to the program under 
way, even if you do eat peanuts 
and applaud. 

For the work which I have been 
compelled to do, these early rural 
afflictions of curiosity and _in- 

quisitiveness and real interest in 
street-corner dramas have probably 
been the blessings which helped me 
to hold down my jobs. 

When I landed in Chicago, in 1890, 

I owned a suitcase which looked like 
leather, which it was not, and a very 
small trunk which looked like pressed 
paper, which it was. I had absolutely no 
funds and I owed a board bill to the Misses 
Niemantsverdriet, who ran the old Stockton 
House in Lafayette. I remember that name 
because I wrote the gentle and patient maiden 
ladies so many letters promising to remit soon. 

After I went on the Morning News for a tryout 

I had small confidence in my ability. I was 
afraid of the cable cars and my own shadow. 
-I had only one asset which helped to shove me 
forward from the start and forced me into responsibilities later 
on and finally brought me to financial independence and more 
notoriety than I could use. J was interested in all kinds of people 
and what they were doing and hoping to do. 

The parade of folks and things in the city claimed my rapt 
attention. I was all eyes and ears for policemen, preachers,. 
politicians and play-actors. I went to race-tracks and ball parks 
and prize-fights and lectures and got a new thrill every second. 
As a reporter I did police, society, sports, politics, Board of 
Trade and weather. The city editor said I was the only one on 
the staff who could work up an excitement over the weather. 

At that time Chicago was the stew-pan of creation. It was a 
roaring, brawling multitude of suddenly assembled specimens 
from all parts of the world. The saloons kept open 168 hours 
every week. The down-town district was polka-dotted with 
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Being a Country Boy 


gambling houses and pool-rooms. The levee district swarmed 
with riffraff. In the red-light region vice was noisy and un- 
ashamed. To offset this brazen cussedness, Chicago had the 
civic pride and the unselfish public spirit which made possible 
the Columbian Exposition. 

It was the home of entertainment and the newcomer could get 
a liberal education while he waited. When I was given a column 
in the newspaper, my job was to tell short and true stories of 
every-day people. Chicago was my clinic and I never wearied of 
the convulsions. I couldn’t help being interested in what I saw 
and that is why the stories came along, year after year. 


ROM 1893 to 1900 I rambled about Chicago and recorded every- 
thing unimportant. In 1895 John McCutcheon and I had 
each saved $520 by putting away $10 a week. Frank Vanderlip 
was financial editor of the Tribune and had a pull with the steam- 
ship companies. We wanted to go to Europe and he secured for 
us a round-trip passage on the Cunard Line for the minimum rate 
of $110. Now it costs more than that to walk up the gangplank. 
We went over on the old Etruria and stayed in Europe three 
months and came back on the Lucania and the whole trip cost us 
$900 apiece. Our employer sent us some money for articles we 
were sending back and advanced some salary, otherwise we would 
still be in Europe. 

That trip abroad was the best investment we ever made. We 
came back to Chicago with our provincialism sandpapered away 
and began to see things from a new angle. In 1896 I published a 
book. In 1898 I made another long trip to Europe, appointing 
correspondents for a foreign news service. I went all through 
southern Europe and east to Constantinople and down to Greece 
and saw a lot of the world. 

In 1900 I gave up my newspaper job and went out to China 
and Japan and the Philippines, just because I had an aching 
curiosity to see that part of the world. After I came back and 
got into the profitable game of syndicating, I began to write plays. 
About the same time I took up golf and became interested in 
motor-cars. In 1903 I began building my home down here in 
Indiana and became all excited over house planning and land- 
scape gardening. Meanwhile I had been to Europe again, twice. 
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OLAS DEL ABM 


For a while after I began living in the country in the summer I 
worked hard at gardening and tried to get effects from the mass 
planting of flowers, which was a rash attempt for one almost 
totally color-blind. 

In 1905 I started for the West Indies and finished up in China. 
Also, along about this time I was turning out one or two plays 
every year. In 1907 I went to Egypt because I simply couldn’t 
postpone seeing it. Between times of writing plays and doing 
some magazine work I was drafted by my college fraternity and 
made the national head officer. To show my gratitude I had to 
jump in and raise the money to build a memorial house on the 
campus of old Miami, over in Ohio, where our fraternity was 
established. 

In t910 I went around the world. After I came back I vol- 
unteered to organize our Purdue alumni and build a big chapter 
house for the boys of our Greek letter society. It proved to be a 
hefty job but we finally put it over. The house is on a hilltop 
overlooking the Wa- 
bash bottoms. It is 
fire-proof and student- 
proof and forty boys 
can be comfortably 
quartered. We did 
the whole job for about 
$50,000 and it could 
not be duplicated now 
for $100,000. 

About the time 
I was promoting 
the chapter house 
I found it possible 
to chip in on the 
Memorial Gymna- 
sium at Purdue, 
built in honor of 
the football men 
who were killed in 
a railroad wreck. I 
(Cont. on page 156) 
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George Ade at the ninth hole of the Hazelden Country Club—the course he built at his country home in Indiana. 
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The Story So Far: 


ROUGHT up on a Connecticut 
B farm just after the Civil War, 

Sam Smith’s boyhood was one 
long grind of hard work from sunup to 
sundown. His father Theophilus was 
never cut out to be a farmer—he had 
come up from school-teaching in the South—and things went from 
bad to worse until finally there was not enough to eat in the house. 
Just as they might have turned the corner, when Sam’s sweet, 
overworked mother and his sister Narcissa had invented a new 
confection, Theophilus died, and shortly thereafter his wife 
followed him. Narcissa married the local storekeeper; Julia, 
Sam’s older sister, was already teaching school in Boston. 

Sam himself decided to come to New York and live with his 
Uncle Cyrus, a successful merchant, from whom his father had 
long been estranged. Cyrus and his wife Sarah were sincere 
people, but bigoted and narrow in matters of religion. With them 
lived a young niece, Ruth, an attractive but quiet girl. 

Almost as soon as he arrived from the country, Sam succeeded 
in landing a job through the good offices of Mr. Wright, a 
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Sunday-school leader and self-styled “friend 
of young men.” He worked in the stockroom 
of Hartshone & Faber, wholesale hardware 
dealers down-town. It was not long before 
he had his first fight, knocking out one of 
the men who gratuitously insulted him. 

His new life was a revelation toSam. He met for the first time 
a group of young men of his own age who gathered every Wednes- 
day night at Mr. Wright’s for a sort of informal “smoker.” He 
learned to play poker, to smoke and to drink beer and wine 
when he went out with his friends to New York’s night 
haunts. He was in a play at the church. He was also, perhaps, 
a little jealous of a young upstart named March who came to 
call on Ruth. 

But his first real experience with girls came after he had been 
in New York for two or three years. When his friends Jack 
Cheney and Matt graduated from medical school, they gave a 
farewell party in which Sam was of course included. 

The party ended up at Molla’s, a midnight resort and dance 
place. There they met some girls, among them a Daisy and an 
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Evelyn. Sam and Evelyn, who 
was a pale and pathetic little 
thing, at once gravitated toward 
one another. She told Sam she had 
been born in the West, and had 
been deserted by a husband who 
had deserted innumerable other 
wives. Since then her life had been 
—this, in Molla’s. Sam was overcome with pity for her—and 
a new emotion. 

Their lips met; they were oblivious of the world. Then they 
went out of Molla’s and got into a hansom cab . Just to 
have this frail, tender child close to him, his arm about her, 
thought Sam. Oh, that there might be no tomorrow—no 
thought of others—none but that of love! 


HE morning sunshine edged the window shade and the 
Holland curtain was greenishly alight. The room was 
shrouded in semi-darkness but its disorder was ap- 
parent. Sam felt sick, his nerves shaken. He rose, 
swaying giddily on his feet a moment, went to the window, 
hooked back the edge of the shade with a bent forefinger, and 


e This is the 
Young -Afan 
of this story 
§ after he has come 
home from his 
FIRST 
ADVENTURE 
in the 
night life of 
NEW YORK, 
and 
met LOVE 
in a way he least 
expected 


looked out upon sordid roof-tops flooded 
with glaring sunshine. Gently he raised 
the curtain, pushed the window higher, 
knelt down with his elbows on the ledge, 
and let what little freshness was in the 
morning air fan his throbbing head. 

What time was it? He could only 
guess. Ten o’clock, probably. Aunt 
Sarah and Ruth were getting ready for 
church; there had been a great to-do, no 
doubt, when it was discovered he had not 
come home. There would be explana- 
tions to face, lies to be told, feelings to be 
pacified. Distaste welled up strongly 
within him. The night he had just lived through unfolded pain- 
fully. Emotions violent, conflicting, besieged him—pity, loath- 
ing, anguish, remorse. He bent his burning forehead against the 
palm of his hand and rocked gently from side to side, groaning 
through locked teeth. 

A sigh came from the bed. 

“Yes, Ev?” 

“What you doing?” 

“Just getting air. It’s terrible in here.” 

“How you feel?” 

“Rotten.” 

There was a short silence, then, “(Come here, Sam.” 

He rose and went over to the bed to sit down upon its side. 

The girl moved nearer to him and felt for his hand. He could 
just see her blue liquid eyes in their dark rings, and the mesh ~ 
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“Sammy-boy?” 





straw-colored hair spread like a fan over the pillow. Her face 
was as white as the linen beneath it. They looked long at one 
another, searching each other’s thoughts. 

“Do you love me, Sammy-boy?” 

A wave of tenderness burst over him. He gathered her in his 
arms. “You bet I do!” he said tensely. In that moment the 
loathing of himself and her dissolved like vapor and in its place 
stood love, and he knew it for love. He lifted her close to him 
and kissed her lios passionately. 

“What is it, Sammy-boy?” 

He could not explain, but he sensed the fight that lay before 
him—his love and her a zainst the world. 
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He laid her gently back on the pillow and bowed his head in his 
hands, and thus they remained for a long time, her frail white 
fingers resting on his knee.. He roused himself at length and ex- 


pelled his breath on a great “Whew!” It was going to be a 
struggle—a terrible struggle. : 

His eyes traveled to her face and he found it glistening with 
tears. “Ev!” he exclaimed and took her in his arms again. 
“T’ll never give you up, never—never—never!”’ 

He kissed her wet cheeks and wet eyes, and suddenly she clung 
to him, her thin white arms about him. 

“Come,” she said with determination, pushing him from her, 


the blue eyes wide, freeing themselves from the dazzle of her 





tears, smiling a forced smile. ‘Come, I’ll get breakfast for you; 
I can get a real good breakfast. Dais and I have lots of fun over 
breakfast sometimes.” 

She slipped into a kimono and went into the tiny bathroom, 
where he could hear her striking matches and clattering tins. 
Painfully he struggled into his clothes. Half dressed, he sank 
into the one easy-chair and stared about the room. It was a 
cluttered little den with hardly passage space between the few 
pieces of furniture. The bureau was decked with ribbons, 
souvenirs, theater-ticket stubs, photographs; on the walls were 
pinned art supplements from the newspapers, and there were one 
or two large framed pictures. Over the corner of one of these a 


‘No, Ev,” said Sam. 


“I’m not going to let 


you leave. I got the 
right of a man who 
loves you 10 protect 
you againsi yourself ”’ 


dried branch of brittle dead leaves had been placed, and on the 
seat of a straight-backed chair sat a battered rag doll, the mark- 
ings of its face hardly discernible, but decked now with a bit of 
red silk tied bandit-fashion about its head and a broad ribbon of 
the same color about its middle. 

“That’s Mehitabel,” Evelyn informed him, coming into the 
room and noticing his interest. “I used to play with her when I 
was little, and I just couldn’t leave her behind when I left Grand 
Island. I tell her all my troubles—don’t I, Mehitabel?” She 
caught up the doll and kissed it. 

Sam took the dangling bundle from her and studied its faded- 
inked face, its lifeless eyes. Here in his hands was a mute witness 
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@ Sam thrilled now at the memory of that meeting. No matter what she had been, Ev loved him. 


that could tell him much! What scenes of depravity in that for- 
lorn little bedroom had it not viewed with its senseless orbs? To 
what degradation and infamy had it not been privy? The mock- 
ing laughter of all his predecessors rang in his ears and the faded 
eyes of the thing he held sneered openly. He flung it from him 
with a groan and buried his face in his hands. 

Evelyn produced a small folding table from a hidden place, 
spread it with a white cloth and arranged upon it knives, forks, 
spoons and little fringed napkins. Presently she set before him a 
steaming cup of coffee, sliced bread, butter and a jar of jam; she 
¢ , 


made a similar array for herself, and drew up her chair to sit 
across the table from him. But Sam could touch nothing except 
the coffee. His spirit was sick within him; his misery of mind and 
heart rode him hard. 

The day called him; his home, his uncle, his aunt, beckoned; he 
must pick up the thread of existence again and face the world— 
and life. 

It was well into the afternoon before he quitted Evelyn, drag- 
ging her twining arms from about his neck. In his ears, pursuing 
him, rang the last cry of hers. “Oh, Sammy-boy, Sammy-boy— 
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you'll come back! You won’t desert me! Promise me, Sammy- 
boy, promise me!” 

*Mechanically his steps led him homeward. He found himself 
unexpectedly before the house. He slipped his latchkey into the 
lock, noiselessly opened the hall door and closed it gently. It was 
after four, dinner was over, Meggs and Marty had gone out, the 
family was up-stairs in the sitting-room. What good did it do to 
be quiet? All were aware he had not come home last night: he 
cared nothing for what they thought of him. He opened the door 
behind him again, slammed it and mounted the stairs with a 
heavy tread. 

As he chad expected, his aunt’s figure stood in the entrance of 
the sitting-room as he reached the upper floor. 

“Why, ‘Samuel! Where have you been?” 
accusing. 

He gave her a level look. “I didn’t come home last night.” 

“Yes, I know, but where were you? What explanation have 
you to. make?” 

“None.” 

He tramped by her and up the stairs to his room. 

There at last!. He had been hungering for his room. Now he 
could think, now adjust himself. 

~But there was no adjustment for him or any rest. His thoughts 
went straight to Evelyn and centered there. The doubts of the 
morning, the speculations, fancies—all the hideous questions he 
was to ask‘ himself over and over for days to come, buzzed like 
stinging gnats within his brain. What was she? He told himself 
a brutal answer. What was her means of livelihood? The most 
despised trade in the world. He was one of tens, twenties— 
hundreds, perhaps! He raged and writhed upon his bed. 

‘There came to him the sound of her voice, her last words, and 
thé vision of the pale, thin face, the liquid blue eyes in their dark 
circles, her look, her tenderness, her dependency, and he sobbed 
as though his heart would break. 

A knock at the door; it opened at once and his uncle came in. 

“Why, Sam—Sam—what’s the matter?” 

The boy sprang to his feet, grasping a chair-back, glowering at 
his uncle under knit brows, his teeth gripped. 

* “Tm afraid you’ve done something you’re ashamed of, Sam,” 
Uncle Cyrus said. “The mark of sin is in your face, your soul 
is stained with guilt. Where were you last night? What is your 

xplanation for not coming home?” 

"Ram's breast rose and fell. “I was drunk,” he said, a sob in his 
throat, and as he saw darkness gather in his uncle’s face, he 
added: “And I stayed with a woman!” 

The man betrayed all the shock and horror for which the boy 
hoped; before he could speak, Sam, trembling, stepped nearer. 

“And I’m going to get out of your house—and get out of it 
now!”’ 

He reached for his hat blindly, determined to gain the street 
and come for his things in the morning, but in that instant his 
uncle turned and locked the door behind him, put the key in his 
pocket. Then sinking upon his knees beside the bed with uplifted 
hands, he began to pray. 

Sam, stupefied, stood swaying on his feet gazing at the sup- 
plicating figure with its cadaverous face and thin, sparse hair. 
Suddenly he began to laugh uproariously, violently, shouting his 
mirth louder and louder to drown the pleading voice. 

“Tt’s Thee’s boy, I’m praying for, O God, dear old Thee’s little 
boy—little Sam, whom Thou hast entrusted to my care.” 

Something cracked inside Sam; abruptly he was spent, broken, 
beaten. His raucous mirth strangled in his throat, and he fell 
across the bed, moaning and sobbing. 


Her tone was 


HUNDER had ruled the heavens all day. For forty-eight hours 

heat had lain in a steaming mist upon the city. But in mid- 
morning of the third day black-plumed clouds, their outer edges 
white-tipped and billowing, had appeared in the northwest, and 
by noon a gale burst upon the streets, followed within a few 
ominous minutes by a torrential rain. 

Late in the afternoon the storm rolled itself away. Everything 
was fresh and sparkling as Sam quit work and started for home. 
He decided to ride tonight, for he was unusually tired. From the 
elevated train that bore him up-town, he noticed the wind had 
done considerable damage. He hoped Ev had not been 
frightened. 

In spite of his fatigue, he was particularly light-hearted this 
evening. The crowd of fellow passengers who had left the train 
at the same time with him and were now descending the narrow 
Iron stairs at Eighth Street, moved at a laggardly pace. He 
wanted to push them all flat and walk on their heads. When at 
last he was freed, he broke intoa run. It was Saturday night and 


the markets, groceries and small shops were doing a brisk business, 
for besides the ensuing Sunday, Monday was Labor Day and 
most of the stores would be closed. A holiday spirit prevailed. 

To think of Evelyn waiting for him was wonderful. Dinner was 
always the event of the day for her; probably she had been fussing 
over it most of the afternoon. It was amazing what feats she 
could make that old three-burner gas stove perform with its 
battered oven attachment. He had paid only three dollars for 
it! A smart girl, Ev. And what fun they were having! 

As he turned into Christopher -Street, he whistled—a shrill, 
piercing note between his teeth. The sound was not pretty, but 
she could hear it and it brought her always to the window, high 
up on the third floor. Tonight he found her watching for him, 
sitting on the sill, her little figure a white spot in the red expanse of 
the building’s brick facade. 


OMETIMES when he looked at Ev and she did not know he was 
S watching, his love would rise in him like a scorching flame, 
and he would think he could never have loved her half so much if 
there had been no black, ugly past. He hated to think about that, 
he would not let himself think of it, but Ev was what she was 
today because of him; he had saved her. She was his; he had 
made her good! And their great love made life together 
wonderful. 

He raced up the three flights of worn wooden stairway, his 
feet pounding and echoing inthe bare halls. He remembered how 
this characteristic of the old barracks had impressed him on that 
night—it was three years ago!—when he had come to Jack’s and 
Matt’s room for the first time. He and Ev had the same apart- 
ment now. A little more than a fortnight after the two young men 
had moved out, they had moved in. The rent of the place was 
but ten dollars a month; it was possible to keep house in it, and 
when the idea had come to him of taking it for Ev and himself, 
Sam had jumped to the decision. It was a large room with a 
southern exposure. There was a hot-air register in one corner, a 
good-sized though windowless bathroom in the rear, and a 
practical fireplace. 

As his noisy footsteps heralded him, Evelyn threw open the 
door and ran into his arms. They hugged one another, hungrily 
kissing. 

“Ah, Sammy-boy—I’m so glad you’re home! I’ve missed you 
terribly today.” Xe 

“And just think, Ev—Sunday and Monday and no. work?” 

‘You don’t think I’ve forgotten, do you? Dais'was-heré this 
aft ” (Sam’s face clouded.) ‘‘What’s the matter?”- <« 

“T wish you wouldn’t run round with that old crowd.” 

“But, Sammy, she came to see me. I couldn’t be-rude:t6 her 
when she came here! And she’s an awful good friend.” 

“Well, you know what I mean.” ‘ 

She kissed him by way of answer and they shut the door. 

Sam considered Evelyn had displayed much cleverness in the 
way she had furnished and arranged their little one-room home. 
It had cost them less than a hundred dollars. Sam had had about 
forty dollars in the old grease-stained wallet and there was also 
the fifty he had borrowed from Taylor Evans when he had 
thought that sending Evelyn back to Grand Island was the best 
course for her—and for him. 

Accustomed as his eyes were to the higgledy-piggledy fashion 
in which Matt and Jack had lived, the present sweetness and 
orderliness under Evelyn’s hand seemed positively miraculous. 
More than once on that never-to-be-forgotten afternoon when he 
and she had prowled through second-hand furniture stores and 
selected a bed, a wobbly old walnut chest of drawers, a table, 
chairs, a rug, a lamp, blankets, sheets, towels and kitchen utensils, 
he had feared his emotion would get the better of him and the 
tears would come. It had seemed to him sucha tremendous thing 
that they were doing, and yet so simple. 

Sam felt a bursting pride in his tiny home. That he could main- 
tain it, that it was the work of his hands, or rather, the result of 
such work, was a never-ceasing marvel to him. He looked round 
now at its completeness and neatness with a wave of satisfaction. 

He drew the Morris chair, the one luxury they had permitted 
themselves, nearer the open window and sank gratefully into it, 
realizing again he was tired. But a great peace and contentment 
were upon him. He fell to thinking of that first terrible week of 
irresolution when all his world had pulled one way, his love the 
other. 

For seven days and nights he had struggled desperately against 
the tug that was drawing him steadily to Evelyn’s side. He re- 
minded himself over and over what she was, what her life had 
been; but against all the excellent reasons for abandoning her was 
the incontrovertible, inflexible fact that (Continued on page 17 9) 
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Q,Here, in an old crater of the volcano, the 
Merriwells bathed in the cool of the morning. 


NTIL the purchase was made and the papers had been 
delivered, the Merriwells were in a state of suppressed 
anxiety and excitement. Then they laughed at them- 
selves. 

Not everybody, they said, owns a genuine volcano with its 
feet among streaming bays and estuaries of the sea, and with its 
mathematical cone of a head—when it isn’t in the clouds—look- 
ing down and out upon its brother and sister volcanoes of El 
Salvador, Nicaragua and Honduras. 

The title deed to the volcano made them feel superior to 
ordinary stay-at-home people and far more enterprising. 

It isn’t every young couple, they said, who are game to cut 
short a honeymoon that was to have included the Canal, and 
Holy Week in Seville, and dressmaking in Paris, and strawberries 
in London, and buy a voleano, and plant coffee all the way from 
the 2000-foot level to the top, and then sit down in comparative 
poverty and wait until the coffee trees have grown big enough 
to produce the berries which will make them rich. 

“Better,” said Merriwell, “have a thundering honeymoon 
seven years from now, with money to burn, than a skimpy 
honeymoon now. The best you could have hoped for would have 
been a few glad rags in Paris; but now you can look forward with 
the utmost confidence to diamond necklaces, tiaras and even 
stomachers. Look at those Central Americans we met on the 
boat! Once a year they bag their coffee and then they beat it to 
Paris. That’s the life! Is it any wonder that they are the most 
charming and generous and laughing people in the world? They 
are the happiest.” 

Little Mrs. Merriwell had demurred a little bit. But only at 
first. It had frightened her to see her young and inexperienced 
husband enthusiastically preparing to pack all his eggs—and 
there weren’t any too many—in one basket. And furthermore, 
she had read horrible stories about the way volcanoes suddenly 
turn on those who have placed too much confidence in them. 

“You get a volcano,” she said, ‘‘and you learn to love and trust 
it, and it seems to respond and ‘be friendly—sometimes for as 
much as eighteen hundred years—and then it blows up.” 

“These Central Americans know all about volcanoes,” said 
Merriwell, ‘‘and they’re no more afraid of them than I am of 
sheep. When a volcano blows up, it either gives you fair warn- 
ing or else it doesn’t. If it doesn’t, it doesn’t matter. And at 
its very worst a volcano isn’t half as dangerous as the traffic on 
Market Street in San Francisco. I think we’d better call the 
trail from the hacienda to La Trinidad Market Street, because 
La Trinidad will be our market.” 
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The hacienda fortunately needed only wire screens to make it 
mosquito-proof. A big family had built it and lived in it. The 
floors and the roofs were of tile and the walls of adobe brick, 
whitewashed in some places and yellowwashed and bluewashed 
in other places. It stood half-way to the top of the volcano on 
level ground. It was a long, rambling, telescopic hacienda. It 
stood endwise to the ocean whose breezes blew coolly through it. 
Ancient hardwoods, rotten with orchids, shaded it. And to cool 
it still more, icy water from a spring still higher up the volcano 
ran through-it. The little canal through which the water ran 
was paved with brightly colored tile from Spain. 

In one room the canal had been so widened and deepened that 
you could bathe in it. But the Merriwells preferred to do their 
bathing in an old crater of the volcano. Deep springs filled it to 
the brim with water. It was just back of the hacienda and.a few 
steps higher. It was a hundred feet across, bright, heaven only 
knows how deep, and to its shores, of the finest black volcanic 
sand, trooped the volcano’s finest trees, the orchids growing as 
thickly on the upper sides of the far-flung horizontal limbs as 
bristles on a hog’s back. nies 

Here the Merriwells bathed in the cool of the morning and 
dove and splashed and swam. The water supplied by the deep 
springs had a miraculous temperature. It suited every occasion. 
It was always just right. And it was fun to be so deliciously 
cool where thousands of years ago everything must have been 
so mortally hot. : 

“Our pool alone,” the Merriwells wrote to their skeptical 
friends and families in San Francisco, “is worth the price of the 
entire volcano. And as for the volcano itself, that is worth a 
hundred times the price we paid for it. The hardwood alone.” 
et cetera. 


ut it had taken nearly all their capital to buy the volcano and 

to plant it, and if Merriwell hadn’t had a tiny income froma 
trust fund they would have had to live like savages or abandon 
their enterprise. Living, fortunately, was cheap. Field labor 
was cheap—about a tenth of what it is in the United States— 
and house labor was even cheaper. Poor as the Merriwells found 
themselves, they had a whole drove of servants, and a whole 
flock of parrots, and a tribe of monkeys. And they learned to 
eat many things which grow willingly upon trees, and which of 
their own good will and accord drop at the feet of hungry persons. 

And, which was also a great saving, they learned to do almost 
entirely without clothes. Eyes have long since ceased to pry 
in the tropics; and it was really only necessary to protect the 
tops of their heads and the backs of their necks from the sun. But 
they did a little better than that. Little Mrs. Merriwell’s favor- 
ite dress came to be an old shirt of her long and shapely husband’s, 
with a belt around it, while he came to prefer a pair of sawed-off 
trousers and a coat of tan. 

They kept their good clothes for those happy occasions when 
young people rode down from the capital on the narrow-gauge 
railroad to spend week-ends with them. And for these occasions 
they also conserved their money. 

When you are a guest in Central America nothing is expected 
of you, except that you be good-natured and happy. But the 
host in that hospitable region expects a good deal of himself. 
He spends his ingenuity like water and squanders his cash. 

Extra servants were taken on, musicians were brought up 
from La Trinidad on the miniature horses of the country, and 
champagne was fished up from the bottom of the deepest and 
coldest spring. There were riding parties and fishing parties and 
hunting parties. And in the heat of the day everybody lolled 
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about the cool hacienda and played bridge whist or shot craps. 
Everybody, that is, except the musicians. These slept, because 
playing steadily from nine o’clock till dawn tired them. 

During their second year on the volcano and at that time of 
the year when it rains and rains, and leather turns to mildew, 
and the book that you are reading suddenly rots to pieces in 
your hands—just when the tiger is going to spring at baby Mary 
~and there isn’t a thing that you can do to help anything or 
anyone, and the coffee is growing like so many blessed weeds, the 
Merriwells discovered suddenly that they were very homesick 
for San Francisco. 

So they counted their pennies very carefully and found that 
they could not possibly afford the trip. So they shrugged their 
shoulders and afforded it. 

Twelve days of slow steaming brought them to the Golden 
Gate. And they were thrilled to the marrow. 

“Just think,” said Merriwell, ‘of all those wonderful old fel- 
lows who sailed in through this gate in search of gold and liberty, 
and made California great.”’ 

He was sorry that he had bought the volcano. After all, home 
was home. America was America. 

“But it’s all America, isn’t it?” said little Mrs. Merriwell. 
“Tf your old volcano isn’t America, what is it?” 

“ll tell you what,” said Merriwell. ‘‘Let’s split a pint of wine 
and drink to all America.” 

But the twelve-mile limit had been passed and the bar was 
closed. This dampened Merriwell’s enthusiasm a little. And 
at the end of a fortnight he was pining for his volcano. 

“After all,” he said, ‘‘to an American, America is where his 
interests are. Let’s go. It’s no fun to be broke in San Francisco. 
Let’s make our pile and not come back till you are covered with 
diamonds and I can pay ten dollars for a quart of Scotch whisky 
and like doing it.” 

They shook hands on that and returned to their volcano. Even 
little Mrs. Merriwell was glad to go. Her friends and relations 
had patronized her and she hadn’t liked it. They had called 
her “the Coffee Queen,” and when she had flown out at them, 
they had asked if Merriwell had named the volcano after her. 
“Everybody thinks we’re just a couple of young fools,’ she 
said, “and it makes me sick. But we’ll show ’em.” 

And they did, but it took time, and the way of the showing 
was not the way which they had planned. 


‘es Merriwells’ little coffee trees, standing among dappled 
shadows, blossomed at last and fruited. But they were imma- 
ture and the crop wasn’t heavy—a few ounces to the tree only. 
And there was another difficulty. It was not the best coffee in 
the world. The Merriwells had made the old mistake of planting 
coffee-beans in the places where they were to grow. They ought 
to have grown stock in nursery rows and budded with the finest 
Varieties obtainable. The plantation was not going to be a 
failure. But it wasn’t going to make them rich. Only years of 
a. and a gradual replanting of the upper slopes could do 
at. 

-Merriwell did not let his wife know that he was profoundly 
disheartened. But she let him know that she was. 

The tropics, it seemed, had been gradually undermining her 
disposition. Starting out as a plucky, even-tempered and very 
loving American girl, it seemed as if she had been gradually 
changed into a highly explosive little two-legged volcano. In 
the telling Americar. phrase, she blew up. 

For the first time during their residency the peaceful hacienda 
echoed with the horrible noises which only a woman can make 









She shouted 
and stamped. She raved and she swore. She even pounded his 


when she has made up her mind to abuse a man. 


chest with her fists and tried to claw him. If he’d listened to her, 
the old volcano would never have been bought. She had always 
hated it. She had never believed in it. Not once. Not for one 
minute. Then she sneered at him. And all the parrots swinging 
in the cool veranda began to shout and yell and jeer and sneer. 

At the end of ten minutes poor Merriwell’s face was still blank 
with astonishment, and his heart was sick with pain and remorse. 

“Please don’t! Please don’t!’ he said. And he held her hands 
so that she could not claw him. 

With that she began to scream for help at the top of her lungs. 
She said that he was killing her. But nobody came to her rescue. 
Then she wept and sank down upon the floor, a little heap com- 
posed of an old shirt and a belt, and a beautiful, tousled little 
head, and a pair each of beautifully turned arms and legs. 

The little heap began to talk self-pityingly to itself. ‘Yes,” 
it said, ‘the promised you diamond necklaces and tiaras and 
stomachers, and all he gives you is his old shirts to wear.” 

And then the little volcano’s sudden eruption ended ignomini- 
ously in a flood of tears, and the wish of the penitent child to be 
held and cuddled and babied and kissed. 

While she was being thus held and cuddled and forgiven, she 
hid her face in the hollow of his neck and told him something 
which he ought to have guessed, and hadn’t. And Merriwell 
became weak and tremulous with pity and pride and fear. 

Later, the sun being low, they went for a swim in their pool. 
“After a nice cold bath,” Merriwell said, ‘things won’t seem so 
discouraging and we'll be able to decide what’s best to do.” 

He had rigged himself a spring-board of mahogany, and from 
this he dove high and clean into the pellucid depths of the pool. 
When he emerged there was a puzzled look on his face. Little 
Mrs. Merriwell by this time had waded in to her ankles, and on 
her face there was also a puzzled look. 

Within eight hours, the cold and bracing water had turned 
soupy warm. 

Merriwell dove again. He dove as deep as he could, until the 
pressure hurt his ears. He came up looking still more puzzled. 

“Tt isn’t just superficial,” he said. ‘The sun hasn’t done it. 
The deeper you go the warmer it gets.” 

“There was a little earthquake last night,” said Mrs. Merriwell. 
“Tt didn’t wake you. But I felt it. Maybe it’s made a crack 
and let heat into the bottom of the pool.” 

“Maybe,” said Merriwell. He was puzzled and worried. 

That night, very late, he slipped out of bed without waking 
his wife and went to feel the water in the pool. The temperature 
had risen perceptibly. He came back puzzled and frightened. 

“Something,” he thought, “is going to happen. Something 
bad, maybe. Well—we can’t say we haven’t been warned.” fe 
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He could not sleep. And at daybreak he went to have another 
look at the pool. A look was sufficient. Here and there a little 
soft mist of steam rose from the surface. And when he returned 
to the hacienda there were no servants to be found. They had 
decamped in a body. So had the parrots and all of the monkeys, 
except the very angry one who had to be chained. This poor 
little beast seemed to have got over the anger with which he had 
been born and was moaning with fright. Merriwell unchained 
him and saw him vanish into the forest with incredible speed. 

Little Mrs. Merriwell still slept. He waked her and told her 
to pack a saddle with the things she most needed and most valued. 
Then he ran to the corral where the miniature horses were kept. 
But the little brutes had charged the fence in a body and broken 
it down and fled. He ran back to the house. The saddle was 
packed. He flung it over his shoulders. 

“Let’s go, dear!’’ he said. 

But little Mrs. Merriwell said no, she wouldn’t go. She had 
thought things out and she wouldn’t. She was an American, and 
she wouldn’t be driven out of her own house even by a volcano. 





“But, my dearest child,”’ Merriwell exclaimed in his bewilder- 
ment and exasperation, “you’re crazy! The servants and the 
horses and the monkeys and the parrots have all vamoosed. They 
a that something terrible is going to happen. Something tells 
them.” 

‘“‘And something tells me!” she persisted. 

“You’re just showing off!” he said. ‘And you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. And it isn’t as if there was just you and me 
to think of.” 

It seemed for the moment as if she had forgotten. She yielded 
at once, and they started helter-skelter down the long trail which 
they had named Market Street and which led to the seaport of 





The Wish That Came True 


La Trinidad. In their ears sounded a great sound of hissing ang 
roaring and bubbling. The pool had begun to boil. 

The pool boiled and bubbled—especially in the middle. It be. 
came cone-shaped—a low, broad, tormented cone that steamed 
insanely. In troops and battalions the orchids in the surround; 
trees turned their lovely faces away from the terrible heat ang 
hung their heads and died. From the trees themselves the leayes 
began to fall thickly. 


g ie THE far-off watchers in La Trinidad the cloud of steam 
which hung above the slope of the volcano resembled 
beautiful white mushroom. 

Trees that had lived for five hundred years died, root and 
branch, in half a minute. An observer made of asbestos and 
standing on the edge of the pool could not have told what was 
going on. The steam screamed and shouted and crackled like 
thunder. 

About noon the steaming suddenly stopped. There was no 
more water in the pool. There was nothing in the pool but, 
white-hot cone that swelled and swelled and became more and 
more pointed, like a boil coming to a head. And, like a boil, this 
cone burst suddenly with a noise as of 
fifty cannon fired at once, and shot hun- 
dreds of feet into the air a terrific charge 
of white-hot mud. 


Then there was a silence as of death. And this presently was 
broken by the sound of the mud falling—distant flops and neat- 
by flops. And there was more silence. The cloud of smoke and 
steam drifted slowly off across the bay to Honduras. 

Something told the terrified Indians of La Trinidad that the 
eruption was over and that there was nothing more to fear. And 
something told Merriwell that he was going to find a lot of his 
plantations wiped out. He did. Most of them. Wiped out of 
badly scorched. That brief, terrible downpour of white-hot clay 
had done for them—and him. 





He had made the long climb to the hacienda alone. And alone 
he discovered his ruin and with that knowledge sat down alone oa 
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Gouverneur Morris 


the broad, cool veranda in the sea breeze, and whistled. He was 
literally in such despair that it seemed about as useful to whistle as 
do anything else. 

Presently a glittering caught his eye. It came from a lump 
of the fallen clay, now cooled and turned a sickly bluish color. 
He stepped from the veranda and kicked the lump to pieces. 
Among the pieces were two dullish crystalline lumps. 
One was the size of a small cherry. 

A shiver ran the length of Merriwell’s spine. He 
trembled from head to foot. He carried the two 
crystalline lumps very tenderly into the house, and 
selecting the larger one and gripping it firmly between 
his thumb and his first and second fingers, he stepped in 
front of his wife’s looking-glass—and_ hesitated—and 
perhaps prayed—and lifted his hand and with the 
crystalline lump for a pencil wrote his name boldly 
upon the looking glass. 


without clothes —which was a great saving. 
Eyes have ceased to pry in the tropics. 


Then sweat gushed from every pore in his body. 
Then a lump rose in his throat and a tear in each of 
his eyes. Then underneath his name which he had 
written he wrote his address—“‘U. S. A.” Then he made 
a short, sharp sound that was half laugh and half snort. 
Then he wrote: “‘Attaboy!”” Then he snorted so violently 
that the tears in the corners of his eyes were shaken loose 
and were followed by others. 

Through a mist of tears with a hand that jerked and 
shook he then wrote: “‘J’Jl tell the world!” 

And then he collapsed on the floor and began to pick 
at the palms of his hands and laugh and snort and weep 
bitterly. To have been ruined and made all in the same 
crumb of time was too much for the poor fellow. And he 
proceeded to live through a violent attack of hysterics. 

Late that night, the toes of his right foot very sore 
from kicking to pieces lumps of the tough blue clay, he 
reached La Trinidad. 

When little Mrs. Merriwell had scolded him for being 
late, he gave her his handkerchief knotted by the four corners 
and containing a handful of the crystalline, pebbles. 

“Darling,” he said, ‘‘one of us has got to stay and one of us has 
got to go. It’s necessary. Absolootle. Will you go?” 

“To San Francisco? And tell the world we’ve failed, and beg 
father to help us? I will not! And that’s that!” 

“Not to San Francisco, silly. Who said San Francisco?” 

“Where, then?” 

“Amsterdam.” 

“Amsterdam? Why Amsterdam?” 

‘Because that’s where they cut diamonds, and I want you to 
arrange—you yourself personal—about the necklace and the 
tara and the—the stomacher.” 
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That night there was an infinite amount of hugging and kissing 
and rejoicing and, upon little Mrs. Merriwell’s part, of boasting. 
She took much credit to her own selfi—personal—for what had 
happened. 

“Didn’t I always tell you,” she exclaimed, ‘that if you treated 
a volcano right it would treat you right?” 

Merriwell closed her mouth with another kiss, and said: “All 
right, I’m game to try. I'll always treat you right, and you see 
that you do the same by me.” : 

“Do you know,” she said, “I think a little slip-on dress made 
entirely of diamonds would be cute, don’t you?” 

“T think a fur coat made entirely of diamonds would be cuter.” 

For which piece of impertinence she pretended to box his ears. 
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By ALLAN SWINTON 


ad My Life by 


isobeying +he Doctor 


cAnd I Found that You Don’t Know the Joy of 
Living ¢ill You've “Come Back” from Death 


N April 19, 1919, I sat weakly in a dignified, somberly 

Juxurious room in a house on Harley Street, that 

Mecca of doctors and their kind, in London, England, 

and faced one of the most exalted of that overrated 
profession across a table. 

I had just hung up my tunig with the golden crowns of a major 
and the badges of His Majesty’s Royal Regiment of Artillery for 
the last time after almost five years of war; five endless years of 
mud and dust and stenches, of weary staleness and the futile, 
soul-rotting boredom of interminable stretches of waiting warfare, 
interspersed by periods—sometimes short and dazzlingly vivid 
as a flash of lightning, sometimes long-drawn-out as the clammy 
horror of a childhood’s nightmare—filled with that exquisite, 
stark, cold fear which seems to turn the bowels to water, and in 
the throes of which one prays beseechingly for death, swift and 
sudden, to release the tortured spirit from its agony. 

I had ridden to war gaily, in much the same mood as that in 
which I would have cantered to the flag-draped stari ng post for 
a steeplechase, conscious only of a deep, satisfying joy in an 
abundant physical well-being and in the comradeship of long, 
clattering squadrons of smiling, clear-eyed fellows, and of a 
heady, ecstatic thrill at the thought that I was at the beginning 
of a great adventure. 

The first few months in action had been all romance; a time of 
new, inspiring experiences, when every flurry on the front was a 
chance for glory, and I chafed and fretted because the enemy 
obstinately refused to start a battle on our part of the line. But 
soon my feelings began to change. Slowly I came to see the truth 
of war; how there is no chivalry in it, no glamour, no great ad- 
venture, no sporting element to temper its grimness, but that it 
is a sordid, weary, useless, hateful thing. One by one, with ever- 
increasing frequency, I gazed on bloody, broken heaps which 
had been happy, well-loved comrades, and my light-heartedness 
changed to a burning desire to make an end as soon as might be, 
providing only that the object for which we fought should be 
achieved. 

Followed a period of desperate effort, through which it was 
possible a little to forget the horrors and the weariness in working 
to make the battery a more efficient weapon, and in trying to 
ease the lot of those whimsical, glorious, never-to-be-forgotten, 
Cockney scallawags who made up the personnel of my command. 

Then, as the months dragged on, slowly there dawned the con- 
viction that, sooner or later, I too must join that ever-increasing, 
ghostly army which seemed to me to watch us somberly from 
just across the Great Divide. Strangely enough, that did not 
seem so very important then. For the first time I had a personal 
interest in the war. I hated the enemy for those broken friends 
of mine. But the future gave no promise of an ending, and soon 
I grew into a state of steady grim determination, training and 
caring for my men, and punishing the enemy by whatsoever 
means I could, the will to break him strengthening with every 
groaning, dripping stretcher-load borne from among the leaping 
muzzles of the guns. 

For almost two years I lived that way; years relieved by brief 
snatches of leave in England which I devoted to those time- 
honored solaces of soldiers, wine, women and song, and punctu- 
ated by wounds, slight in themselves but sufficient to provide a 
few weeks’ rest and care in hospit |. Then, one sunny day, 
riding quietly down a lonely road, a fragment of a chance-flung 
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shell struck me on the head and I went down into oblivion, to 
emerge again at length and hover in the shadows many weeks, 

After eleven months, a pale, hollow, nerve-ridden thing, I left 
hospital to find a world which tottered on the thin edge of grisly 
chaos. My host of comrades was reduced to a handful, and they 
scattered through the armies in command of new, hastily trained, 
untried troops who barely held their ground. I hadn’t much 
interest in life for its own sake just then. I could see nothing but 
the war and the faces of a thousand cheery fellows I had known, 
now dead, or broken——worse by far—and I became obsessed with 
the desire to go back and help to finish what we had begun 
together. 

By dint of much lying to doctors, I managed to get sent again 
to France. But there I found that I was not the man I had been. 
My nerve was gone, and with it all my energy. A dozen times I 
nearly broke. I could see my men were watching me. For several 
weeks I lived in a state of sweating, chattering, furtive terror, till 
one day by chance I discovered that when I was moderately 
drunk my nerves were steady and my energy boundless. Sober, 
I was a nervous, useless thing. Reasonably drunk, I was a driving, 
careless, cheery, if somewhat raucous, soldier. But, so drunk, I 
was a soldier, and the battery responded to my mood. That was 
enough. Thereafter, I took care that there was always one more 
drink in the bottle, and gained thereby a reputation for reckless- 
ness and endurance worthy of a better man. 

Strangely, the steady drinking did not break me down—then. 
As long as I was drunk, all was well. So I kept on drinking. 
Thus I thought to go on till the inevitable end. But suddenly— 
we had been hungrily hunting a flying enemy for weeks—there 
came a new word amongst us. Armistice . . . Peace... 
All at once the war was over—and I was not dead! 





ITH what reason I had left, I saw I must stop drinking and, 
\ \ freed from the need of it to hold me steady, found no difficulty 
in doing so. Then, robbed of its support, my much abused brain 
and body gave in, and I went to hospital in a state of complete 
collapse, eventually to be released from the army more like a man 
of eighty than one of twenty-odd. I was thin, gaunt and waxen- 
faced; my nerves fluttered at every passing sound, and, worst of 
all, my memory, which had been lost completely, had not re- 
turned. Mentally, I was like a child, learning, as new, from day 
to day, things which had been habits. : 

Sometimes my brain would function fitfully. Then I saw, asin 
a dream, dim pictures of far-off, happy days in India before the 
war, and vaguely knew them to be true. 

I wondered listlessly what to do. Life, as it was, was not worth 
living; but there was within me a deep-rooted if nebulous con- 
viction that it could be, that it had been; and with the conviction 
was the will to live it,so again. 

But what to do? 

In this mood I consulted the greatest physician in al] England 
and faced him on that sunny April morning with my wraiths ol 
the warand before it drifting cloudlike, willy-nilly, through my brain. 

He peered at me over his glasses. “No reason at all why you 
should not see old age—with proper care.” 

“What must I do?” 

“Rest. Complete rest. Light food—bread and milk, eggs, 
twelve hours in bed—and lie down most of the day; move slowly 
—never stand up quickly or run up-stairs, rest between each 
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Allan Swinton 
looked after his year in the 
Canadian wilds, and (left) 
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step; no mental exertion whatever—don’t read, and your memory will come back to vou 
in time.” 

“And if-I don’t do all this?” 

His gesture was enough. 

I laughed at him—Death was a familiar crony of mine in those days—and sat. 

My battered brain functioned faintly, but very clearly, drawing for me pictures of “before the 
~ ‘ war”; the click of a polo ball, the smell of horses and the green turf sweeping past; the tramp and 
jingle of squadrons drilling and the deep voices of comrades; the breathless, roseate hush of India’s 


dawnings and the scented velvet beauty of her nights; the rustle of (Continued on page 106) 
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cA Story of the 
Old West 


Man 


wh o Needed 
KILLING! 


HIS man Black Jack was growing old when he made the 

race from Chiricahua to Delight. He was growing old 

and whisky was getting the better of him. Hair and 

mustache were streaked with gray, but his lips were as 
cruel as ever and his eyes had lost none of their badness. In 
years gone by men had called him a he-wolf, and as he stood up in 
the swaying buckboard now to lash the sweating bronchos he 
glanced over his shoulder at the pursuing horsemen with a snarl 
which made him look just like a lean old wolf. 

There were thirty or forty of them strung out along the road 
behind the buckboard and they were riding hard. It was their 
fervent hope to capture him alive and hang him; but they were 
quite willing to shoot him as second choice. The idea was to kill 
him anyway rather than to let him escape. So, whenever the 
foremost drew within a quarter of a mile, the staccato clamor of 
six-shooters would rise above the other noises of the chase. 

There is no doubt that Elack Jack “needed killing” as the old 
phrase puts it. Wherever he was known, men coupled his name 
with evil deeds; his reputation was painted by the blood which he 
had shed. Asa matter of fact, it was with more regard to his past 
than to the circumstances of his latest slaying that the men of 
Chiricahua were taking action on this blazing afternoon. The 
fight which had added the last victim to his overlong list of dead 
had been none of Black Jack’s picking; he had accepted a deal of 
foul abuse from one who sought to gain a reputation by ridding 
the world of him, and in the end had slain this other in self- 
defense. But before the smoke had cleared away some one was 
calling for a rope and within five minutes the mob was forming; 
Black Jack was looking for a horse. His chickens, as the saying 
has it, had come home to roost. 

The nearest ponies in sight were a span of half broken bronchos 
hitched to a one-seated buckboard two blocks away from the 
scene of the shooting. To these Black Jack had hastened as fast 
as his high boot-heels and his bowed legs would allow. By the 
time he reached the vehicle the road to Delight was the only 
unblocked exit from the town. So he had taken it on the dead 
run. 

From Chiricahua to Delight was about ten miles by this wagon 
track which wound through the gray foot-hills, and the bronchos 
were making the distance in record time. But the pursuing 
horsemen were clipping all records themselves and were able to 
take advantage of every short cut while Black Jack must always 
keep the buckboard to the road. 

By the time the fugitive had reached the head of the long 
i leading down to the benchland where the little town of 
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flat-roofed adobes lay baking in the sun, several members of the 
lynching party were within a few hundred yards. The rattle of 
their six-shooters was growing louder in his ears; occasionally a 
slug buzzed past his head or kicked up a handful of dust beside 
the team. There was no telling when one of those flying bits of 
lead might end this interesting race; and—to add to the situa- 
tion’s savor—there was no particular reason for the outlaw to 
expect sanctuary in Delight, providing he did reach his goal. 

From a spectator’s standpoint it was a nice finish. And there 
was an audience to witness it—an audience of one. Bill Savage 
happened to be standing before the doorway of the Alamo Saloon, 
where the road became the main street of Delight. 

Like Black Jack he was getting on in years, but the resemblance 
ceased with that. He had handled the biting whisky of the 
border towns with the respect to which its potency entitled it, 
and those who had died by his hand had gone to make the coun- 
try better by their absence. Where he had come, the law had 
followed, and back of him was a community’s respect. 

He was standing before the door of the Alamo Saloon waiting 
to meet a cattle buyer from Tucson, when the buckboard came 
reeling down the grade with the forms of the pursuing horsemen 
bursting through the dust clouds behind. Black Jack was stand- 
ing up to flog the ponies for a final effort when a chance shot 
caught one of them in the foreleg. The impetus of the team was 
heavy enough to carry them a hundred yards before horses and 
vehicle piled up in a kicking, splintering heap, from which the 
outlaw catapulted on all fours, to recover his footing without 
halting and make the intervening few yards at a limping run. 

Here at the entrance of the town the two men confronted each 
other. Bill Savage looked into the bad old face. His eyes grew 
narrower and his lips clamped down to a grim line beneath his 
grizzled mustache. He was recalling a meeting with Black Jack 
ten years before in the days when the outlaw was piling up his 
reckoning of evil deeds. 


N THOSE days, when Bill Savage brought the first cattle from 

Texas to the heart of No Man’s Land, there was a girl in the 
Pecos Valley waiting for him to come back and get her. So, be- 
tween battles with the red renegades and the outlaws of two 
nations who claimed these flaming reaches on the border as theit 
sanctuary, he built his thick-walled adobe house upon the mesa’s 
edge, and as soon as the home was completed, he journeyed east- 
ward to get his bride. 

The evening before his departure found him sitting on the long 
veranda with his foreman. Their chairs were tilted back; theif 
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@By the time Black Jack reached the head 
of the long grade leading down to the 
little town of Delight, the rattle of six- 
shooters was growing louder in his ears. 


high boot-heels were resting on the porch railing. The malpais 
flat which lay below the mesa was pulsating in the warm re- 
flections of the afterglow. The two men gazed across it down into 
Mexico, where the darkening ramparts of the Sierra Madre rose 
to the glowing sky. They talked of cows and grass and water- 
holes, of Apaches and of cattle thieves. 

The long shadows crept across the plain and climbed the mesa, 
cloaking all objects in a purple mantle which left the harshest 
outlines as soft as velvet. Bill Savage’s cigaret was glowing in 
the deepen‘ng twilight, revealing his tight lips and the dark eyes 
slitted beneath their drooping lids, when the foreman brought up 
the matter of an uncompleted task. 


eed fellow Black Jack,” he drawled, “was saying in 
Tombstone las’ week that he aims to run off enough of 
yo’r cows to make him rich by fall.” 

Bill Savage removed the cigaret from his lips. 

“T ort to have killed that outlaw three months ago.” There was 
a matter of fact manner in the way he said it—an absence of all 
passion in his voice, as in the voice of one who speaks of a neg- 
lected bit of work—which made the words sound the more 
deadly. 

“As nigh as I can make out from what I hear,” the foreman 
went on, “‘the’s five or six of Curly Bill’s old bunch has throwed in 
with him. They’re holdin’ down a little stone house up in the 
Chiricahuas, som’ers near this end of the range.” 

Savage puffed upon his cigaret until it glowed again. 

“If yo’ get the time,” said he, “take the boys up there an’ 
clean ‘em out. If yo’ don’t, I’ll tend to it first thing when I come 
back.” For some moments he sat smoking in silence. His voice 
seemed to have softened when he spoke at last. ‘The way I 
figger it,” he announced, “when my wife and I are coming home, 
we'll make the cold spring in Doubtful Canyon on July fifteenth. 
I want yo’ to fetch one of the boys along and meet up with us 
there. It will”—and now the softness in his voice was marked— 

make things safer for her.” 

Soon afterward they parted for the night. And in the early 
morning when the first sunlight was tipping the ragged peaks of 
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the Chiricahuas, Bill Savage drove away in the two-mule buck- 
board with his sawed-off shotgun beside him on the seat. 

It was in the middle of a July afternoon and the breeze was 
like the gush of air from an overheated oven, when he brought 
his bride down into the easternmost of the two valleys which were 
known as No Man’s Land. Where the wagon track emerged from 
a little range of chocolate-colored mountains, he flicked the 
weary mules with the whiplash and they broke into a dogged 
trot. His eyes went to the girl beside him and there came into 
them a strange fierce tenderness which made them like the eyes of 
a brooding eagle. 

“Only a half a mile to water now,” he said softly. 
round the next turn.”’ 

She smiled up at him; it was a brave smile born of love, but it 
could not hide the shadow of endurance in her soft wide eyes. He 
saw the red mark of the angry sun on her cheek and it was as if 
he had looked upon a delicate flower to find its fragile petals 
seared about the edges. 

“Tt’s been a hard day for you, sweet.’”’ He stroked her hair 
gently with fingers which were hardened by long years of grip- 
ping deadly weapons. 

She leaned closer to him and her small hand stole up, along 
his arm. “I haven’t minded it much,” she answered. 

He smiled grimly, for the fortitude of the lie appealed to him. 
“‘VYo’ haven’t minded it much,” he repeated. ‘No, I know what 
yo’ have tried to hide. Yo’ did not think I saw, but I have 
watched yo’, little girl, today an’ other days, and in the night 
when yo’ was sleeping I have listened to yo’ calling out for fear 
of the Apaches. It is a hard country for women. But we are 
almost home. See there!” He pointed straight ahead. 

The wide plain stretched away below them as level as a floor, 
a floor painted with bands of glowing color. Beyond the - 
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strip of brassy sands dotted with bronze-green clumps of creo- 
sote, the tawny bed of a dried lake showed, foreshortened with 
distance, like a ribbon of brown; and farther on a streak of 
alkali lay gleaming in the sun; around its edges a silent company 
of dust devils were moving slowly back and forth. Then came 
other bands of color, dim with distance, and beyond the last, a 
ranze of ragged mountains reached into the overheated sky. 

“That deep gash between those two high peaks,” he told her, 
“is Doubtful Canyon. We will camp there tonight and the boys 
will be on hand to meet us. There is a spring of ice-cold water 
near the mouth.” 

“But this water that we are coming to now will be the best of 
all,” she whispered. 

He flicked the mules again with the whiplash and the sand 
spurted upward from the wheels as the buckboard rattled down 
the hill. It stung their faces and it settled on their dried lips. 
They swung around the last turn and came out on the level where 
tall mesquite and palo verde shrubs made a pleasant patch of 
green under the lee of the last slope. Savage pulled up the team 
and handed the reins to his bride. 

“Hold ’em, sweet,” he bade her, ‘‘and I’ll fetch yo’ a good 
drink before I water ’em.” 

The sprawling mesquite branches lay upon the loose sand like 
twining snakes. A multitude of little trails wound in and out 
among then, the paths of animals which had traveled hither 
from the surrounding desert. Savage’s eyes grew narrower as 
he noted how every footprint was dulled with age. He saw the 
waterhole ahead of him, but the sun cracks which seamed the 
arid mud were the only sign that the depression had ever held 
a drop of moisture. The earth was as dry as ashes when he dug 
into it with his hands. 


JE came back to the buckboard slowly, for it was hard to 
H look into his wife’s face now. Before he spoke she read 
the news in his eyes; and when he did announce it there was 
something in the way she tried to smile that made him flinch for 
the first time in his life. 

“You mustn’t worry about me,” she told him. “I only want a 
little sip from the canteen, enough to wet my lips.” 

He bowed his head. “I gave yo’ the last that there was an 
hour back,” he muttered. “But we can make the canyon by 
sundown. Do yo’ reckon yo’ can 4 

“T can stand it,” she whispered. ‘Never mind.” 

He picked up a pebble and handed it to her. 

“Tf yo’ will keep this on yo’r tongue, it’ll help a little.” 

He climbed into the buckboard and, when he had taken the 
reins, he kissed her dry lips. Then he spoke to the patient little 
mules and they went out upon the brassy plain where the brittle 
cholla cactus reached its thorny arms toward them between the 
clumps of bronze-green creosote. 

The mules plodded on with drooping heads. The iron tires 
grated harshly in the arid sand. The dust spouted upward and 
hung over animals and humans in a stifling cloud. New reaches 
of distance came into their vision.as they advanced. It was as if 
the land were a great scroll which unrolled before them, revealing 
fresh intervals between them and the range of purple mountains 
in the west. And when they emerged from the greasewood- 
dotted plain at last, the tawny ribbon which had lain ahead be- 
came of a sudden a vast expanse of sun-baked mud. Now the 
spouting sand was replaced by a fine powdered dust which settled 
down upon them, cloaking them in a thin film; it stung their 
skins and burned their cracked lips. Savage searched the girl’s 
face with anxious eyes. 

“Are yo’ makin’ it all right, sweet?” 

“All right,” she answered, and he flinched before the husky 
whisper as he had flinched when he came back to the buckboard 
from the dry waterhole. From that time on he said no more. 

The dust devils grew taller before them; they swept slowly 
back and forth, approaching one another, receding and ap- 
proaching again. Then two of them merged and others drew into 
the cloud, until it spread across their road like an enormous 
brown curtain, swaying in the wind, a curtain that reached into 
the glaring heavens and shut out all things beyond. 

An hour went by. The mules passed into the brown cloud and 
vanished from their sight. Savage felt his wife’s gloved hand 
upon his arm. He shifted the reins into the right hand and the 
arm went round her. She hid her face against his chest. Then 
the dust storm swallowed the buckboard and its passengers. 

The only thing which they could see was a swirling brown fog 
which stung their skins; the air which they breathed seared their 
nostrils; the wind drowned all other sounds under its arid howl. 
The mules plodded doggedly against its buffetings. Now and 





A Man Who Needed Killing 


again, as the slow miles followed one another, the swirline 
draperies of the storm parted a little, revealing a brief vista gj 
sun-baked mud, or a patch of snow-white alkali. Savage moved 
his dry tongue, mumbling the pebble in his mouth. He stroke 
his wife’s hair and his fingers touched her hot cheek. The bite 
of thirst on his throat was as nothing to the gnawing of his 
thoughts as he gazed down on that little form nestling within 
his arm. : 

So they went on while the sun lagged in the overheated heavens 
and the dust storm hid all things from them. It hid the loy 
hills between the bed of the dried lake and the western mountain :, 
and the man who was coming out of the south toward the mouth 
of the canyon straight ahead of them. 

The man was walking where the low hills met the plain; his 
head was bowed; his back was bent as if the rifle in his hand were 
a great weight which pulled his shoulders forward. His eyes 
were bloodshot and his lips were cracked. Now and again he 
licked them with his arid tongue. 

Back in the south whence he had come, the name by which 
men knew him was Black Jack. The chances were that tho-e 
few who had called him by that name in friendship were now long 
past ever calling him by it—or by any other name—again. On 
the morning of yesterday when he had departed from the canyon 
head where their little rock cabin stood, there had been no time 
to spare for noting details; but he had seen enough to make him 
certain that Bill Savage’s cowboys surrounded the place. Only the 
luck which sent him out after a stray horse had preserved him 
from massacre along with his companions. So he had fled with 
the rattle of the rifles growing fainter behind him. 

Now he was wasting neither sympathy nor sorrow for those 
others with whom he had shared the fierce hot joys of border 
raiding and carousal during the last half year. The only regrets 
which he was cherishing were for his horse, which he had been 
obliged to shoot when it broke its leg twenty miles back this 
morning. A man on foot was out of luck in this country even if 
he were able to choose his route, and for Black Jack there was no 
choice—the nearest water lay in Doubtful Canyon; if he could 
reach that he could begin to think of routes. 

Twenty miles, some of it through loose sand which reached to 
his ankles and some through malpais where the heat waves hung 
over the black rocks as they hover over the top of a stove. He 
was as unsuited to this mode of travel as the high-heeled koots 
whic&she was wearing. Now as the shadows crept eastward from 
the ragged mountains, giving him a little surcease from the 
hostile sun, he sometimes staggered when he walked and, when 
he halted, weaved from side to side like an emaciated steer. So 
with his last mile left before him he came on. 

When he had covered half of that he stopped. This time it 
was not weakness which had halted him; it was a sound. And 
with the sound there came, riding upon the vagrant puff of over- 
heated breeze which drifted down Doubtful Canyon between the 
low rounded hills, something which made his nostrils twitch. He 
stood with head thrust forward, holding his rifle before him in 
both hands. 

For hours past he had been thinking of the spring, where he 
would drink and bathe his burning feet and drink again. Now, 
with but a scant half-mile between him and the waterhole, Black 
Jack turned away. 


Ne of the rounded hills stood higher than the rest. He 
O sought this out and climbed slowly up the rocky slope. When 
he was near the summit he dropped upon his knees and crept up- 
ward until at last he raised his head to see the lower reaches of 
the canyon and the spring. The sound which had halted him was 
plainer here; so was the odor which had made his nostrils twitch. 
Near the waterhole there was a fire. For some moments he gazed 
with reddened eyes—made more unlovely by dread—upon the 
figures about the wisp of flame. Then, using even greater cau- 
tion than he had employed in the ascent, he stole down the hill. 
He turned his back upon the goal for which he had been striving 
all day long and started slowly toward the east. 

The wide flat lands reached away and away before him like 
a floor banded in many colors. The dust storm rose into the 
heavens like a dingy brown curtain swaying lazily in the over- 
heated wind. Now the tawny draperies swept forward and now 
back, and now, as he was staggering slowly down between the 
rounded hills, they parted a little, revealing a shape, tiny with 
distance, crawling toward him across the plain. : 

Here where the road began to climb between the first low hills 
Black Jack halted and stood, with head thrust forward, peering 
over the glaring reaches of the desert into the dirty brown haze 
beyond. The speck came on out of the haze into the sun; he 
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saw it grow into the forms of vehicle and 
team. Then the hopelessness which had 
settled upon his features when he dis- 
covered what was going on at the spring 
departed. The black wisp of mustache 
bristled and the bleeding lips drew back, 
showing the teeth. It looked as if his 
luck had turned. 

A boulder of gray granite stood forth against the sky-line on 
the crest of the ridge at his left hand. He climbed the slope and 
settled himself behind this cover, watching the buckboard’s slow 
approach. The situation was in his hands; he waited for time to 
determine whether it would be more convenient to hold up the 
driver or to shoot him down without a word. As to his choice, he 
was not worrying; either method was all the same to him. T he 
idea was to get that team. 

The shadows of the western mountains crept out across the 
plain. The sharp outlines of the creosote shrubs and the cactus 











@,"'I gave yo’ the last water 
there was,’’ said Bill Savage. 
"But wecan make thecanyon 
by sundown.” ‘‘Ican stand 


it,”’ whispered his wife. 


melted away. The sun dipped behind a 
ragged peak and dusk settled down upon 
the land as abruptly as if a veil had been 
unrolled, leaving all things obscured be- 
neath it. Black Jack strained his reddened 
eyes, striving to pierce the grayness. The 
buckboard was drawing near to the edge of the flatlands; the 
mules were so Close that he could almost hear the thudding of their 
little hoofs upon the arid earth, when the outlaw’s eyes grew ugly 
with sudden recognition. He shifted his rifle in silence and he 
lined the blurred sights until the bead grew small against the 
breast of the man on the driver’s seat. 

Then, as his finger was beginning to squeeze upon the trigger, 
something beside his target moved. For the first time he be- 
came sensible of a second form, half hidden by the shadows of 
the dusk, nestling close beside the (Continued on page 114) 
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My Ready-Made Family 


By John 


AM one of those fortunate or unfortunate persons who never 

do things by halves. Having waited until my forty-second 

year before acquiring a wife—a proceeding concerning the 

rash nature of which I was duly warned by my friends— 
I did something more appalling: I acquired with the said wife 
two children by a former husband, a boy aged nine and a girl 
aged eight. The height of my rashness is accentuated by the fact 
that I didn’t see either child until over six months after our 
marriage. 

I married my wife while she was on a visit to England, and she, 
a Connecticut Yankee, jokingly taunts me with the fact that she 
came over to England just to marry me and that she succeeded. 

I must confess that I fell so completely and so irrevocably that 
the thought of those two.as yet unseen children hardly entered my 
head; not that it would have mattered 
if it had; had I stopped to count the 
cost I might have remained a bachelor 
to this day, instead of being the re- 
sponsible head of a small family tribe. 
I must stress the word “responsible.” 
For, with all my rashness, fortunately 
or unfortunately, I happen to possess 
a sense of almost overpowering re- 
sponsibility towards persons with 
whom I come in intimate contact, and 
especially towards children. 

I was born in Russia, one of a very 
large family, so large that to this day 
when | am asked how many brothers 
and sisters I have had I am forced, to 
the amusement of my questioner, to 
count them all on my fingers. Of 
course, it may be only a case of bad 
memory. 

During those early years of my 
childhood, we lived in comparative 
affluence in a Russian village. Except 
for my immediate family I had few 
contacts and I was as ignorant of 
worldly life as it is possible for a child 
to be. My stepfather, a curious man 
and something of a genius, left us very 
much to our own devices and I and my 
half-brothers and half-sisters grew up 
as the weeds and the flowers in the 
fields. Our education was desultory 
and consisted almost wholly of such 
rudimentary things as arithmetic and 
grammar. For the rest, we toiled not, 
neither did we spin. We had a 
medical tradition in the family and my 
mother had set her heart on my be- 
coming a physician. But this was a 
matter for the future. 

My stepfather, as I have said, was a 
curious man. He was at the time 
making original experiments in chem- 
istry; he was going to startle the 
world by inventing a metal which 
looked like gold, but wasn’t. He was 
going to manufacture spoons, knives and forks out of the glittering 
yellow metal and make our fortune. It promised—in his own 
opinion, at any rate—something better than the proverbial silver 
spoon which some folks are so lucky as to be born with in their 
mouths. As may be surmised, it all ended in disaster, and so, 
gathering up what little remained of our lost fortune, our very 
large family, consisting mostly of children under ten, decided to 
emigrate to America. 

When we arrived in Philadelphia, the problem of bread was 
immediate. Two sisters, older than myself, went to work in a 
eel I, then ten, went out into the streets to sell papers. At 
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the same time I went to school. How can I describe my new 
existence after my irresponsible, care-free, almost idyllic years in 
the Russian woods and countryside? 

I was a sensitive child, innocent of life, of all worldiiness, un- 
acquainted with cities, ignorant of the very language of the 
country in which I arrived. The other newsboys, among whom 
I jostled to get my papers, immediately recognized me as a 
“green” one, and made me the butt of all sorts of practical jokes 
and humiliating attacks. The first day I proudly brought home 
the sum of fifteen cents; the next day I had left as many papers as 
I had sold; the third day I earned a dime and accidentally dropped 
it through a grating in the pavement over which I was warming 
myself. I remember I cried; that ten cents was my all, it loomed 
as large in my eyes as if I had lost a great fortune. And how 
should I explain my loss at home? I 
felt as much ashamed as mortified. To 
this day when I see a young child sell- 
ing newspapers in the streets I can- 
not but think of that infinitely tragic 
day in my life when I cried over ten 
cents which I dropped through the 
grating. 


NTIL my thirtieth year I worked 

hard at various occupations to 
support the numerous progeny of my 
reckless if well-meaning stepfather, and 
if I mention these facts it is merely in 
order to stress my rather overdevel- 
oped sense of responsibility toward 
children, which amounts almost to a 
complex. My rashness in acquiring a 
ready-made family is emphasized bv 
the fact that, together with this sense 
of responsibility, I had in late years of 
freedom following on the heels of 
bondage to my family developed an 
independence which only bachelors en- 
gaged in the arts can know. 

My chosen work, literature, was my 
one great solace, and I allowed nothing 
to interfere with the regular hours I 
gave to it. A family, in the circum- 
stances, was bound to prove a seri- 
ous complication, all the more since, 
as I have already explained, I am not a 
person who can go on serenely in my 
own way without consulting the happi- 
ness of those near, and especially of 
children. Thus it would seem sheer 
folly for a man of my condition and 
temperament to marry at all, and per- 
fect imbecility to have a pair of 
strenuous American youngsters thrown 
into the bargain. 

While I persist in my folly in not 
regretting my rash action, I am never- 
theless convinced that it would per- 
haps have been wiser to have begotten 
my own children, since I should have 
had time to have become accustomed to them by slow stages; it 
would have been following the lines of least resistance, so to speak. 
But to have two noisy youngsters suddenly dumped with a 
vigorous splash into the calm waters of one’s more or less even 
life, where one had only oneself to think of, only oneself to be 
responsible for, is a measure of imbecility to which.I plead guilty, 
without the extenuating circumstances of shame or regret. 

Still, there is more than one point of view; I haven’t the least 
desire to overdraw the picture and give the impression of being an 
innocent martyr to my own folly. There is my acquired daughter, 
Marcia, who doubtless knows better; (Continued on page 130) 
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Q.Hazel recited “She 
wore a wreath of 
roses around her virgin \*) 
brow”? to loud applause. \_ 


ISTEN, my children, and you shall hear what every girl 
should know: 
“It is best to love wisely, no doubt; but to love 
foolishly is better than not to be able to love at all!” 

There—now be still! 

I plucked the above gem from “Pendennis,”’ the latest novel 
from the busy typewriter of William Makepeace ‘Thackeray 
having been mislaid by a guest on the telephone switchboard 
of the Hotel St. Moe, New York. Some time ago I mislaid 
myself there and recently they went crazy and for no reason 
whatsoever put me in charge of the board. Drop in some time 
and I’ll split an infinitive with you! 

Speaking of artichokes, ‘““‘What Every Girl Should Know” is 
also the yokel-goaling, box-office title of Gordon Daft’s supreme 
effort with puttees and a megaphone. Honestly, this one’s a 
moving picture that will make Santa Claus swallow arsenic 
when he sees what the exhibitors are getting for Christmas 
from Mons. Daft, the greatest director who ever sneeringly tore 
up a continuity. 

But really, gentle and otherwise readers, had it not been for 
Miss Hazel Killian, Mr. W. Rankin Charteris and my own 
peculiar ability to put two and two together and make four 
or a nifty cocktail, this seven-reel assortment of jumping snap- 
shots would never have graced the screen. Tune in to my 
wave-length and I’ll broadcast the pungent inside story of this 
super-production’s birth. 

Besides being my roommate, dearest chum and “severest 
critic,” Hazel Killian is in pictures. At the time the following 
draina was staged, this pretty lady was cavorting about in ten 
thousand feet of applesauce entitled ‘“The Love Fool,” most 
of which was to be perpetrated on the West Coast. It was a 
fearful film and I don’t mean maybe—honestly, I’ve seen better 
pictures on post-cards. But at Hazel’s earnest request, I ar- 
ranged to take my vacation so that I could accompany her to 
the wilds of Hollywood and see some Iowans myself. 

I then learned that Ben Warren had accepted a bout with one 
Dynamite Davis at Los Angeles, through a strange coincidence 
and the fact that I’d informed Ben I was going there too. Right 
here it might not be amiss to make a clean breast of the fact that 
Benjamin, a former football panic at Hale University, was then a 
contender for the world’s heavyweight boxing championship and 
also for my hand, tra la! 

As usual when bleak winter sneaked up on Gotham, Jerry 
Murphy and Pete Kift were all set to ply their professions in a 
warmer clime than frost-bitten Broadway, and Sunny Califilmia 
was their annual goal. Jerry was the gigantic house detective 
and Pete the parboiled bell captain at the St. Moe—my self- 
appointed guardians and bodyguards, tried and true. They 
begged pitifully to be allowed the boon of traveling on the same 
train with me, and really, I hadn’t the heart or the power to 
prevent ’em. Once before this set of eighteen-carat sapolios had 
joined an expedition we took to the great open spaces where men 
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are realtors and women are bathing beauties. After that dizzy 
tour came to an end, Hazel swore she wouldn’t even take a trip 
over a rug with ’em again. So when I carelessly mentioned that 
the boys would be on the train with us this time, honestly, my 
girl friend got red-headed. 

“You’re all out of shape!” she says angrily. “I wouldn’t be 
seen with those two proper clowns for the cracked ice concession 
in Hades! Think of my position, Gladys! What would people 
say if they saw me bounding around with a couple of drunks like 
those two?” 

“Don’t be silly,” I returned. “Jerry and Pete have given 
me their sacred word that they won’t touch a single drop on the 
trip. They’re both trying to make it an even year on the wagon 
and their word’s as good as their bond.” 

“T don’t doubt that, because their bond’s worthless,’ snaps 
Hazel. ‘So those Airedales hope to finish twelve months sober, 
eh? How long have they got to go to make it a year?” 

“Only fifty-one and a half weeks,” I says. 

“You won’t think it’s so comical when they go ashore at 
Havana and have to be poured back on the ship!” she flares. 

“Ship?” I echoed. “I thought we were going to Hollywood, 
Hazel?” 

“So we are,”’ she tells me, “but Mr. Daft’s just decided we’re 
going to make the leap by boat. He can shoot some scenes of 
‘The Love Fool’ aboard the liner and save the expense of charter- 
ing one when we get to the Coast. It’s really a marvelous trip, 
Gladys—it says so in the steamship folders. We’ll see the Golf 
Stream, the Panama Canal, Havana and—and, well, whatever 
other ports are in season. We'll sail a mean ocean and have the 
time of our lives. It’ll be a voyage we’ll never forget.” 


AZEL KILLIAN hit a four-bagger as a prophetess on that 
last remark, I’ll rise to inform the universe! 

Well, really, going down to the sea in a ship with Hazel didn’t 
make me or my playmates mad. If anything, it added to the 
kick of the journey. Ben Warren was particularly pleased, be- 
cause it would allow him to do some training en route for his 
coming mélée with Dynamite Davis, who was heavyweight 
champion of Mount McKinley or something of the sort. So, 
to make a long story entertaining, we embarked. 

The first untoward incident—I’m just breaking that one in!— 
came to pass when Jerry and Pete tramped up the gangplank. 
An overburdened steward dropped Jerry’s suitcase and instantly 
we heard a suspicious tinkle of glass. 

“Well, ’ll be a vertical word of eight letters!’ howls Jerry, 
pushing the stammering steward away from his bag as a trickle of 
liquid began seeping out of it. ‘You big ape, d’ye think I get 
’at gin out of a pump?” 

“Jerry!” I cried in angry disgust. “Was that gin you ——. 
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Q,What Jake was going to do I don’t know, because at that point Bennah slapped him. 
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“Tf it wasn’t, they gypped me out of two bucks!” growls Jerry, 
viewing the wreckage with a mournful eye. 

“And you promised you wouldn’t drink!” I says reproachfully. 

Honestly, Jerry’s uncomely face became a sunset, but Pete 
rushed nobly to the rescue of his partner in crime. 

“Who said anything about drinkin’?” he demands. “We 
just brung that gin along—eh—to—eh—to see how strong- 
minded we was! Anybody can lay off the stuff when they can’t 


get none, but the guy which can give it the laugh when it’s right - 


under his smeller is somethin’ to think about!” 

“Absolutely!”” says Jerry, eagerly taking his cue. ‘We was 
goin’ to set ’at bottle of gin right in our cabin and make faces 
at it when it lured us on. ‘Get thee behind me, Gin, or Ill 
smack you for a loop!’ we was goin’ to say! Now we couldn’t of 
conquered liquor without none on hand to conquer, what I mean, 
and not knowin’ whether they was any on the scow or not, 
we ; 

“We brung some along, just in case,’”’ Pete finishes for him. 

Don’t you love that? 

“There’s a bar on the ship,” says Hazel contemptuously. 

“Broilin’ puppy! Where is it?”’ those two maniacs howled in 
gleeful chorus and capered around each other. I fled to our 
cabin before Hazel exploded. We saw little indeed of Jeremiah 
and Peter after that. 

Really, there’s at least two things you can get on an ocean 
voyage—one of them is seasick and the other is a wonderful 
rest. You have to loll about whether you want to or not, good 
people; there’s nothing else to do. And the combination of a 
aims padded steamer chair on a sunny deck, the roll of 

6 


the ship and the swish of the waves would have made Rip Van 
Winkle sleep two thousand years instead of twenty. 

For the most part, the weather was simply gorgeous and the 
much talked of sea as mild as the Central Park lake. Ben 
Warren did his road work around the decks, boxed with several 
husky members of the crew while we all looked on from above, 
skipped rope, punched a bag and otherwise made me sort of 
admiringly irritated at his everlasting pep. The handsome, 
athletic young Benjamin was openly adored by the maiden 
ladies aboard, just as me and Hazel caused the males to run a 
temperature. However, though it’s almost impossible not 
to make acquaintances on a boat, our party kept severely to 
itself. But with Jerry Murphy and Pete Kift it was a horse from 
another milk wagon. Honestly, within a few hours after we 
sailed, these two unrelenting foes of the Anti-Saloon League 
knew the name and history of everybody on the ship, in exchange 
for which they’d doled out abundant data on me and my friends. 


M R. DAFT, who circulated money like a billionaire about to 
L' if be executed, had fluently oiled the second dining steward 
and arranged to seat us all at that holy of holies, the captain’s 
table. We just filled it and the envious glances, volunteered 
introductions and carefully mapped out approaches of the rest 
of the ship’s company gave me many a laugh and caused the 
self-infatuated Hazel to swell up iike a human yeast-cake. 
Once, strolling aimlessly around the liner, I came upon Hazel 
leaning over the rail of the boat deck and gazing at our fellow 
passengers below. By her side was Joe Reddy, Mr. Dait’s 
wise-cracking gag man. Around a movie lot, my countrymen, 
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a “gag” man is a highly developed and costly specialist who 
takes some of the curse off the average super-production by 
putting a few hearty laughs in it. He invents new ways for 
the actors to throw pies, slip on banana peels and fall off docks. 
As a rule, when a comical incident in a picture knocks the audi- 
ence into the aisles, both the director and the continuity writer 
claim credit for it, when as a matter of fact the laurels belong to 
the gag man—who remembers a good scene when he sees one. 

“Oh—look at the flying fish!” exclaims Hazel suddenly, 
pointing. “Why, this must be ‘The Road to Mandalay’ I’ve 
heard so much about!” 

“That’s a pay-off!” chortles Joe Reddy, and pulls out his note- 
book. ‘That one goes in ‘The Love Fool’ for a title!” 

Hazel tried to look as if she’d said something very brilliant 
and Joe winked at me. 

“These English entries aboard give me a severe ache in the 
instep!’ resumes Hazel. ‘‘Where do they get off to high-hat us 
Americans?” 

“T don’t blame ’em!” says Joe. “Some of the gilaygos on this 
lugger are brutal. Take Mr. Climate, that subdivider from 
Oakland. That mug’s been tryin’ to sell them Limeys a piece 
of California ever since we passed Sandy Hook. They try to 
cop a sneak and scurry to cover whenever they see him comin’, 
but he drags ’em out and real-estates ’em silly. They think 
we’re all like that.” 

“This trip should give you lots of material, Mr. Reddy,” I 
remarks, to change the subject. 

“Say, listen,” grins Joe, “I’m up to my neck in giggles and I 
got enough comedy wows already for our entire release program 
this year.” 


EALLY, that wasn’t hard to believe. Among the things that 
R were duck soup to the hokum-worshiping Joe Reddy were the 
deck games and those who played ’em; the unfortunate victims 
of mal de mer trying gamely to cuddle up to the ten A. m. and 
four P. M. tea; the bar, where Jerry Murphy and Pete Kift clung 
like ivy; the evening Charleston dancers on a wickedly rolling 
deck; the panting photographers who took pictures of everything 
but the chief engineer’s home in Scotland and couldn’t for the 
life of them understand why the movie crowd found posing for 
their cameras unthrilling; the life-boats marked ‘‘45 Passengers” 
that looked as if they’d hold eight, if the octette was well ac- 
quainted; the daily fire drill by the crew, with its accompanying 
trumpet selections, whistle blasts and other tortures for the ner- 


vous; the hungry readers of the passenger list trying to guess - 


who’s who; the big “surprise” of the voyage—the masquerade 
ball—which Hazel insisted on attending and won a pen-wiper as 
first prize for ‘“Beauty”; the amateurs’ efforts at the concert for 
the Seamen’s Fund, where Hazel recited “She wore a wreath of 
roses around her virgin brow” to loud applause; the hourly mad 
rush to the rail to view porpoise, whales, sharks, sea turtles, 
swordfish or what have you, disporting themselves in the briny 
and probably convulsed with laughter at the passengers; the 
painfully jolly flappers and sheiks who donned daring bathing 
suits and gamboled noisily about the deck whenever a rain storm 
came up. 

Then there was likewise the suave purser, official host of the 
ship, trying to be courteous to one and all and incidentally pro- 
mote a romance for himself with either me or Hazel; the barber 
shop quartette harmonizers and moonlight necking parties on the 
boat deck; the thrifty purchasers of cigars and perfumes in 
Havana and hats and absinthe in Panama, with their weird 
schemes to befuddle the customs; the reckless gamblers who bet 
half-dollars on the ship’s daily run; the bathers attempting fancy 
strokes and intricate dives in the oversize bathtub on deck called 
the swimming pool—by an optimist; the sea-going bootleggers 
who rowed about the ship at Havana and were prevented from 
seducing the thirsty crew by powerful streams of water from the 
fire hose; the Cuban guides at the same city who showed the eager 
tourists nothing but cigar factories, despite threats, curses, bribes 
or pleadings; the unabashed newly-weds; the indefatigable 
souvenir post-card circulators; the determined, grim-faced deck 
walkers; the English stewards; the red-blooded Nordics travel- 
ing unattached and anxious to correct that situation—not a 
difficult feat, as, really, the conventions are poor sailors; the coy 
spinsters who wanted the captain to show them how the boat 
was steered; the engine-room explorers; et cetera, et cetera, and 
even et cetera! 

Going through the Panama Canal, that awe-inspiring passage 
through those marvelous locks, Hazel grew romantic. ‘Think of 
all this land around us has seen since the Indians were here!” 
she says in a thrilled voice. 





“Yeah,” murmurs Joe Reddy, nudging me. “By this time the 
Panama Canal must certainly be a wise crack!” 

Honestly, it was just yesterday that Hazel burst out laughing 
at that nifty. 

One day me and Hazel were standing at the rail near the swim- 
ming pool, sunning ourselves after the morning plunge. My one- 
plece outfit was no more revealing than hers—it couldn’t have 
been!—but when I saw the masculine deck-promenaders falter in 
their stride and park in our vicinity, I threw a robe over myself. 
I handed Hazel’s to her with the remark that she was a big girl 
now, but she coolly tossed it back on her chair. 

“Be yourself!” she says petulantly. “Let ’em look—I can 
stand it if they can. There’s not a mark or a blemish on me— 
not even a cavity in a tooth.” 

“They’re not looking at your teeth,” I remarked. 

“Well, come on, then!” says Hazel. “I saw a book in the 
lounge I want to get. It’s on reducing. ‘Hips That Pass in the 
Night’ is the name of it and—oh, just look at the dolphins!” 

A school of these dizzily tumbling clowns of the deep was pass- 
ing us, leaping in and out of the water for all the world as if they 
were showing off for our approval. We were straining our eyes 
at them in the glaring sun, when a pleasant voice behind us says: 

“Like to have a close-up? That big fellow’s a rare specimen!” 

He was tall, good-looking and young and he held out his 
binoculars to us with a killing smile. I hesitated, but not Hazel. 

“Oh—er—thank you!” she murmurs, taking the glasses with 
some ruinous eye-work, the little minx. 

Well, introductions followed easily and so did conversation. 
Really, his name sounded like the result of crossing a Pullman 
car with a collar—W. Rankin Charteris—and he had a keen line. 
Personally, I found this boy scout cultured and attractive, while 
Hazel was candidly goaled. Fresh from his morning workout, 
Ben Warren joined us and greeted (Cowtinucd on page 152) 
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G. B. Stern, author of ‘The Matriarch,’”’ ‘The Room” 


@Probably there ave fewer people in England who know that G. B. Stern, 
delightful author of a dozen books, is really Mrs. Geoffrey Lisle Holdsworth 
than there are people in America who know, for instance, that Fannie Hurst 
is Mrs. Jacques S. Danielson or Neysa McMein js really Mrs. John Gordon 
Baragwanath. ‘Independent though married’’ could be Gladys B. Stern’s 
creed—for she is exactly that. She is independent in her thinking, in her 


writing and in her living. That’s what makes her opinions about marriage 
50 interesting. 








Woman 


NCovelist 


Gc. Ee STERN 


Who tells what is in the Heart of the 
Woman who has to -Mother her Husband 


Married a Mian 


ounger than eAMyself 


Fy O YOU know the type of man of whom people say, ‘“‘He’s 

really only a great boy at heart?” 

7 Yes, charming! But have you ever been married to 
him? 

I knew that in a love affair a woman scores heavily by being 
older than a man. I knew too that I would cease to score directly 
the love affair became marriage, when the advantage strangely 
and swiftly becomes a handicap. 

My husband was, is, in fact, three and a half years younger 
than myself. 

How important is this age business? Does it really exist at all? 
Is age a fantastic, a silly fallacy? Physically, it certainly does 
exist and manifest itself; none of us can gainsay that. But 
mentally? Spiritually? 

“My dear,” so the advice trickled, in rivulets of clear tact, 
when I announced my engagement, “‘isn’t it rather a mistake 
to marry a man younger than yourself? 
works.” 

I don’t know, even now, whether it’s ‘“‘working” or not; but I 
am inclined to tell them, anyhow, and with an inflection of de- 
fiance in my voice, that it is. 

“Ah, my dear’’—so the advice trickles on into warning—“but 
it isn’t yet that you feel it. But when you are a middle-aged 
woman and he will still be a comparatively young man—that’s 
the time!” 

So there it is, waiting for me; looming portentously. One day 
I shall hear a sort of click in my consciousness and realize that 
“the time” has arrived. And though I may laugh, I sometimes 
wonder, too, whether the warning may possibly be right. And 
my laughter has a tinge of dread init .. . 

Weare all, but especially men, and very especially my husband, 
so liable to be swayed by the pictorial aspect of our own lives. 
Thus it is recognized, pictorially, that a man having a love affair 
with an older woman—not absurdly older, but, let us say, three 
and a half years—is privileged and honored. She has had experi- 
ence—yet she selects him; she is subtle and discriminating; there 
is knowledge in her mockery, mystery in her silences. And other 
men say, “Lucky dog!” 

And then, perhaps, he marries her. No—she marries him. 
And other men say, varying metaphor from the zoological to the 
piscatorial—‘‘Poor fish!” 

And they say, moreover, that he will be bound to “get fed up 
with all the fussing!” And that “‘she’ll wake up one day and get 
a shock!” 

Johnny, as I said, was impressionable; and from the start I 
realized that he was uneasy, confronted with the picture which 
represented me as a cradle-snatcher, and himself as the innocent 
victim. The picture robbed him of initiative. Was it true? No, 
no, of course it wasn’t . . . But would the older woman manage 
him; nag at him? Worst of all, would she fuss over him? 

Then reason and laughter reasserted themselves, with his lov- 
able illusion that we were “different.” Johnny held that view 
very ardently in the first year or so of our marriage, together with 
a healthy conviction, always to be encouraged, that ‘other 
people” were idiots. 

But suspicion had been only stunned in him, not killed. It 
was still there, and he could not help feeding it with slight 
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corroborations. “Isn’t that cliff dangerous to climb, Johnny?” 
“No, of course not. (Fussing!)” Or “No, I don’t think that girl 
is awfully attractive, Johnny; her voice is common!” And his 
offhand: “No—perhaps you're right. (Jealous, because the girl 
is younger!)” 

Yet, had I been three and a half years younger than my hus- 
band instead of older, I could safely have made either of these 
remarks. For he would not then have been watchful for them. 

So here was the first handicap. And not I, nor he, had made it. 
Yet, indeed, my greatest difficulty was not the obvious physical 
one, that Johnny was by so many years stronger and more active 
than I; did not get tired so quickly; counted less white hairs upon 
his head. These physical disabilities could be openly recognized 
and either combated or accepted, and so mattered very little. 
What I feared, and what every woman married to a husband 
younger than herself ought to fear, was this insidious peril of be- 
ag a “Wendy woman,” mother to my husband instead of _ 
wife. 

The student of Freudian psychology will convince us that the’ 
lurking child in every man still perpetually craves for his mother; 
that the lurking baby in every woman still yearns for the re- 
assurance, the strength and safety, that was once embodied in 
her father. So that when this man and this woman meet and 
marry, they are both subconsciously compelled by the same 
primitive urge. 


N My case, I had adored the petting my father had given me, 
I so that it is probably true that I still desperately missed it and 
sought for it. Johnny’s mother had died when he was six, and 
he had been her darling. Thus began the comedy, or tragedy, 
whatever you like to call it, of each of us forlornly seeking for the 
same thing in the other. 

One of the pair had to give way. I, because older than Johnny, 
was self-evidently more of a mother to him than he a father to me. 
So I gave way. That, frankly, has been, and still is, the dis- 
appointment of my marriage, that I never found, in my man, 
the encompassing protection I so longed for. I never found— 
my father again. 

Well, wipe that off! I decided that there was no need to let 
him down, as I had been let down myself. But I am not naturally 
a Wendy; in my case, the ‘“‘mother-wife” has been made, not born; 
I have fashioned her, reluctantly; and my husband’s mother- 
complex has been satisfied because he has, quite unconsciously, I 
am sure, clamored louder and longer and more insistently for his 
mother than I for my father; and because I, being a woman, am 
more chivalrous than he. 

I fancy I can hear, at this point, a low ominous growl from mas- 
culine throats. But I deferentially repudiate the charge of con- 
ceit. I said “being a woman,” for I am convinced that, in their 
relations to men, women are the chivalrous sex. In fact, I cannot 
understand how the reverse idea ever came to be accepted. It 
must have been a super-powerful Crusader who first enforced it 
with his mace. 

How many times have I noticed how a woman, in the very 
climax of a quarrel, will yet refrain from saying the one small, 
last thing of all that will cut nearest to the place where a man 
keeps his ‘‘wince.”” Ard I have heard (Continued on page 132) 
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cA Study of Some of the 
Really Famous Reporters 


By O.O. McINTIRE 


HE newspaper reporter strikes the highest note of hap- 
piness and excitement in the human scale. I have yet 
to find a reporter who willingly left his job for one more 
lucrative in another line. Yet they all do. 

For the truth is, the skilled reporter is worth more than the 
profession pays him and he soon finds it out and goes to other 
fields. He quits romance for dollars with regret. 

The job of reporting is romantic for the simple reason that it 
daily twangs all the chords of emotion. A click of the telegraph 
key may send a reporter up the gangplank on the first lap of a 
journey to remote Kamchatka. A simple police blotter entry 
may give him first scent of a murder that will rock the nation. 

The reporter is angling daily in the vast reservoir of potential 
thrills. He deals with the stuff that is “stranger than fiction.” 

The real reporter is a strange animal. In appearance he is often 
shiftless and cynical. In unimportant matters he is at times un- 
reliable. He is given to romancing with his fellows. His manner 
of living does not always click with conventions. 

Yet when the test comes—when the big story breaks—he 
galvanizes instantly into the most dynamic and efficient of human 
beings. His poses and artificialities are gone. He quivers for 
the chase. He is a news-hound. 

Outwardly the reporter has changed. He no longer liquors up 
between editions. Nor is he out at elbow. He may carry a cane 
or even wear spats, but inwardly he is consumed by the same 
journalistic urge that propelled Stanley into the heart of 
Africa. 

The reporter, who so often seems a mixture of amber and ice— 
cool and glacial—is more likely than not the most sentimental 
of humans. Charlie Somerville, dredging the half-world of 
Broadway for the sordid and bizarre tale, found happiness only 
in the adoption of an orphaned child. 

Frank Ward O’Malley, who christened that section of Broad- 
way’s Tenderloin the ‘Roaring Forties,’”’ knew every niche and 
cranny from the Battling Nelson grill at Jack’s on the north to 
the cellar hang-out of Monk Eastman on the south. Today 
O’Malley rocks on an ivy-clad porch in the deep, tangled wild- 
woods of New Jersey, writing for the magazines and sometimes 
fashioning a sentimental sonnet. 

Albert Payson Terhune, roaming today with nomads in the 
fierce blaze of the desert and tomorrow mushing through Arctic 
snows, cannot be lured even for a day from the seclusion of 
Sunnybank and his frisky collies. 

The reporter deals with sentiment and is captured by it. 
Twenty years ago Jim Keeley of Chicago was the “twenty- 
minute egg” of newspaperdom. It has been only a few months 
since that hard-boiled Jim Keeley saw a blind street fiddler and his 
faithful dog breast traffic currents of Michigan Avenue. A taxi 
killed the dog and Keeley stood on the curb and wept. 

I have always thought Keeley did one of the quickest bits of 
thinking in newspaper annals. The Iroquois Theater holocaust 
had exacted its toll. Here was a chance for the sob sister and 
star re-writer. Keeley had none of this. His first page carried 
only a list of the dead. He had nut-shelled the question on every- 
one’s lips: ‘‘Who were the dead?” 

The reporter of all persons must be mentally quick on the 
trigger. There are no yesterdays in newspaper shops. It is only 
the today. In this cataclysmic rush and hurry while presses 
wait he must do his stuff. Sometimes a fearful ogre stands over 
him snatching two lines at a time from his typewriter. It is in 
this hurly-burly he must strike sparks of true genius. 

Irvin Cobb was the only reporter for his paper at the trial 
of Harry Thaw for the murder of Stanford White. He did the 
laborious feat of writing 15,000 words daily by hand while relays 
of office boys galloped in and out for copy. 
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One of the biggest parades in New York was covered by Jersey 
Chamberlain, who wrote every line himself—not a detail escaping 
him. 

Arthur Brisbane, whe is still pleased to call himself a reporter, 
can sit apparently detached in a political convention hall and 
bring before his readers next morning a picture of such photo- 
graphic accuracy that you almost want to join in the cheering. 

Will Irwin sat in the office of the New York Sun as the tele- 
graph keys clicked off the San Francisco—his San Francisco— 
disaster and he caught the extra edition with ‘““The City That 
Was’’—a newspaper classic. 

The late John Vandercook was among the correspondents 
awaiting the end of Queen Victoria. He sat on a fast horse a 
half-mile away watching a window, and when a signal was flashed 
from it, he galloped to a cable office. By bribing a servant he had 
scored a world beat. 

Richard Harding Davis was the first of the silk-stockinged 
reporters. Born to the purple, he came to Park Row with haughty 
airs and a gold-monogrammed note-book. He silk-hatted a 
rather bull-throated crew at Doc Perry’s. 

But he was a born reporter, at home in the glow of the Southern 
Cross, in the adobe hut of the Mexican pampas or the reception 
room of Buckingham Palace. And because he was a good re- 
porter he was accepted as one of them, and no one was more 
popular than he. He was revered to the end as ‘‘Dicky.” 


LL reporters gravitate toward Park Row in the belief it 
A is the one spot where talent is quickly discovered and re- 
warded. Some of the best reporters in America have never had 
metropolitan experience, indeed have never seen New York. 

Ed Howe, writing, as he saw them, the homely happenings of 
Atchison, Kansas, has left his literary imprint everywhere. His 
fame encircled the globe. Robert Quillen’s syndicated para- 
graphs from Fountain Inn, South Carolina, have also become 
well known. 

William Allen White, editing the Emporia, Kansas, Gazette, 
has made himself a world figure. His tribute in his hour of deep 
grief when his daughter Mary was knocked from a horse by a 
tree limb and killed is one of the finest bits of writing ever penned. 

In Cincinnati one day a spindly-legged little tenement girl on 
her way to a candy store lost her penny. Not much of a story, 
yet Alfred Segal, then an obscure shy cub, wrote a story that 
made the managing editor cry and was the topic for .a half- 
dozen sermons the following Sunday. 

The courage of the reporter in face of utter defeat and disaster 
is Spartan, but these stories are seldom told. The reporter writes 
not of himself but of others. 

There came to one of the newspaper offices in Dayton, Ohio, 
one day a blowzy, unshaven creature shaking from a protracted 
spree. He sat about hoping for an assignment. Finally he was 
given a trifling commission and a half-dollar. The next morning 
his story came by mail with this note to the city editor: ‘“Here’s 
the yarn. I’m at the morgue.” 

He was. The story he had covered was the suicide of his 
daughter in a bagnio. His story was never printed, yet it was 
the 200-word cry from a broken heart that seemed to crystallize 
the grief of the world. A reporter to the death! 

Tommy Millard, perhaps the only American reporter to wear 
a monocle, carries a scar the length of his cheek. He was sitting 
outside his tent during the Boer war when a shell kicked up a 
cloud of dust at his feet. An expected and momentous battle had 
started. Millard rode twenty miles to a telegraph station, sent 
1500 words to the New York Herald, then fainted from the loss 
of blood. He had received wounds that kept him in a hospital 
for more than a year. 
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failed, but I do not know of a 
single case. Frank A. Vanderlip, 
the banker, was a reporter. So was 
Charles B. Dillingham, the theatri- 
cal producer. The list is long. ‘‘Who’s 
Who” is filled with names of former 

reporters. Most of our successful novels 
and many of our plays and movie sce- 
narios were written by former reporters. 
The reporter touches life at all corners. When 


Newspaper readers often sweep 
aside the efforts of reporters as a 
gossamer gesture—newspaper talk. 
The newspaper man is the most inde- 
fatigable of all humans after facts. 
He never lets go. The mysteries sur- 
rounding the killings of Herman Rosen- 
thal, the New York gambler, and the 
little Franks boy in Chicago were solved by 
trained reporters. It is not unusual for the 
police to call in trained news-hounds when all he’s through the grind he has the same notion 
trails have grown cold or led up blind alleys. as Martin Green, dean of Park Row reporters, 

The reporter’s job makes him versatile. There may be those who at a dinner in his honor said: “I'd like to be starting out to- 
who have gone from the editorial rooms to other spheres and morrow on my first three-alarm fire.” 


@_Davis and Roosevelt at Santiago. 
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By JAMES 
OLAV EE 
CURWOOD 


cA Novel of 
Old Quebec 


The Story So Far: 


W THOSE troubled days of 1754, war threatened between the 
I English and French in America, and already fighting was 

going on along the Canadian border. Therefore David Rock, 
who had all his life lived in the forest near Quebec with his 
beautiful mother, Marie, had been trained with the long rifle, and 
was wary in the ways of the Indians. He and Anne St. Denis, 
daughter of the Seigneur, had been sweethearts from childhood. 
Anne spent part of the year at school in a Quebec convent. 

Their idyllic love was first broken into when Bigot, Intendant 
cf New France, and the most powerful and unscrupulous man in 
Canada, visited the seigneury and became infatuated with Anne. 
As the result of a quarrel, David knocked both Bigot and his 
sycophant de Pean into a pool. Instead of hanging or whipping 
him for the crime, however, Bigot decided to carry out the 
devilish plan of his friend Vaudreuil. 

Pretending forgiveness and friendship, he made David his 
protégé and announced that he would give the boy a lieutenancy. 
In this way he gained Anne’s trust and admiration. His scheme 
was to elevate David to great heights, and then disgrace him, 
whereupon Anne could be brought into his, Bigot’s, arms. 

The first seed of distrust he planted in Anne’s mind was in 
hinting that the Black Hunter was a traitor to France, and might 
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influence David. This man was one Peter Joel, whose wife and 
children years before had been massacred by Indians, along with 
Marie Rock’s husband. He had then devoted his life to warn- 
ing French and English settlers alike of Indian raids, and had be- 
come a mysterious and half mythical figure. Only Marie and 
David had ever looked into his soul. Anne, for all she had 
promised David to try to love him, deeply distrusted the Black 
Hunter, and Bigot’s subtle suggestion merely added to her fear. 
It should be said here that Bigot himself was at this time engaged 
in betraying New France. : 

Before David’s more or less unwilling departure for Quebec 
(for he himseif distrusted Bigot) a party of Anne’s friends came 
from the city—among them Nancy Lotbiniére, one of Quebec’s 
belles. She and David at once struck up a sincere friendship. 

The party went back to Quebec with Anne. The time came 
when David in the Black Hunter’s company also set off for the 
city. - On arriving there, at night, his first adventure was a near 
quarrel with the overbearing Captain Jean Talon. Next, in the 
company of a jolly chance acquaintance, Pierre Colbert, he went 
to the Ursuline convent—only to be shocked by seeing Anne 
emerge and step into a carriage with Bigot. 

David then went to the address of Nancy. She at once dropped 
a party of gay companions, including Jean Talon, invited him in 
—and kissed him warmly. She then told him that she and Anne 
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had quarreled because she herself thoroughly distrusted Bigot, 
whereas Anne was strongly under his influence. 

As they were talking, there was a knock at the door and a note 
came from Anne. It seems that, passing with Bigot, she had, 
through the window, seen that warm kiss. Her written remarks 
to David were scathing. David, reading, weakly dropped into a 
chair. And then the iron knocker at the door was rattling again. 


HAT happened during the following two or three 

minutes was hazy and indistinct to David. It was 

as if some one had struck him a numbing blow 

without hurting him physically. The shock of the 
letter—its alarming evidence that Anne had seen him kiss 
Nancy Lotbiniére, the: swift certainty of what that discovery 
meant, the cataclysmic sinfulness and unfaithfulness of the act 
itself, all swept upon him with an effect that temporarily left him 
palsied and scarcely sensible of his environment. 






Tllustrations by 
Arthur E. Becher 





This is luck,’’ cried de Pean as David entered with 
or Monsieur Vaudreuil’s 
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not have been here.’’ 


He had sunk into a chair facing the door, and was conscious 
of the negro servant opening it, and of Nancy coming into the hall, 
her singing suddenly at an end. For a few moments everything 
seemed a kind of pantomime to him. He was not surprised 
when he saw it was Peter Gagnon who had rattled the knocker, 
nor did Peter’s very evident excitement and haste stir him 
greatly. Because he sat so lifelessly, without movement or sound, 
and clutching Anne’s heartbreaking letter in his hand, Peter 
did not see him. 

Nancy had stretched out both hands in the same glad greeting 
she had given David, a radiant smile on her lips, when Peter’s 
appearance made her pause. 

Peter had been running. He was breathing heavily. His 
coat was buttoned askew, he was cravatless, and his eyes were 
flaming with a desperation which equaled his general appearance. 

He glared at Nancy. “Where is David?” he demanded. 

David rose from his chair as Nancy indicated his presence. 
In a moment Peter was at his side, his eyes still glaring. He saw 
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Carbanac’s voice cut like a knife. It was for Bigot alone, man to man. ‘A painful 
necessary, David, and about the mildest form of punishment justice allows us to give.” 
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the crumpled letter in David’s hand, and with a grin that had 
nothing of friendliness in it, but was almost diabolical, held out 
another page of paper identical with that which David had. 

“Read that!” 

There were only three lines, addressed to Peter himself. David 
read: “Dear Peter. I am dying. Come quickly to Angela 
Rochemontier’s. Anne St. Denis.” 

The paper fell from David’s nerveless fingers. Anne—dying. 
His very blood turned cold. Peter was picking up the message. 
He snatched the other paper from David’s hand, and thrust 
them both into Nancy’s. She read first the letter to David, 
and then the message to Peter. And to David’s horror she gave 
a merry little laugh. 

‘What is she dying of, Peter?” she asked. 

‘“‘Heartbreak—crying!”’ exclaimed Peter furiously. “When I 
got there she sent me off post-haste to overtake the messenger 
and not let David receive that letter. She was sorry the instant 
it was gone. She is a game little thing, that’s what she is! 
And you if 

“T-am sorry, Peter,” apologized Nancy sweetly. “She should 
not have been looking in at my window. Besides, how does she 
know it was David?” 

“She saw him when you were out there with Talon and the 
others.” 

“Oh! And then, of course, Bigot stopped, or drove past again, 
to see what might happen?” 

“T don’t know. She didn’t keep me long enough to tell me. 
She wants David. Where is his cap and coat?” 

“But he has not had his supper, Peter, and I want him to meet 
my father, who will be here in half an hour, I know. A little cry- 
ing will do Anne good. It is delightful for the eyes.” 





HE was smiling adorably at Peter, whose throat seemed to be 
swelling as she looked at him. Then she turned to David, and 
her two warm hands pressed his cold fingers. 

“You are anxious to hurry to Anne, David?” 

“Yes. I must go.” 

“And you do not feel unkindly toward me?” 

In her eyes was a gentle light which Peter could not see. 

“You have been an angel. I am only sorry——” 

Nancy’s eyes grew even. softer as he hesitated. She seemed 
to have forgotten Peter. 

“You will not be—some day, David,” she said. “You will 
not be sorry I kissed you, nor will you be sorry that Anne saw 
us through the window. In a little while you will confess that 
to me yourself. You will be glad. And meanwhile I want you 
to have a great faith in me, for I told you the truth when I said 
I had never kissed another man like that—except one,” and 
the last two words she spoke very clearly, as if she intended them 
for Peter’s ears more than for David’s. “I would not take it back 
if I could, David. Not even now!” 

Then she turned to Peter. 

“Dear Peter——’” and in spite of the glare in his eyes and the 
fury which he was fighting to make coldly dignified she raised 
suddenly on her’ tiptoes, just as she had done for David, and 
kissed him quickly, and then was tripping up the big oaken 
stair—and the last they heard of her was a note of song coming 
trillingly and sweetly down to them. 

“Good Lord!” gasped Peter as they went out into the night. 

Beyond that explosion he uttered no other word on their way 
to Angela Rochemontier’s home. 

In front of the lighted house, he said, ‘Angela will send a 
servant with you to my lodgings when you are ready.” 

With that he was off, leaving David without a farewell. 

Angela herself was watching for him. Her nun-like face 
was pale and filled with deep concern when she opened the door 
in place of the servant. David’s pallor was ghost-like. 

Angela’s gentle voice, a soft whisper from the convent itself, 
was reassuring even though it trembled with a break of emotion. 

“T am glad you have come,” she said. “I don’t know what is 
troubling Anne, but it must be something terrible. Thank 
heaven, it is early, and my family are dining down in Buade 
Street, or there would be questions asked. She is in my room. 
You may see her there. It will be all right.” 

Angela Rochemontier was a slight, tall, fair-haired girl whose 
angelic tranquillity of countenance already gave full promise 
of the devoted and beautiful years to follow, when she was known 
as Sister St. Genevieve of the Infant Jesus, and as David followed 
her graceful figure up the stair he felt about him an indefinable 
atmosphere of serenity and faith that gave courage to a heart 
almost bursting in its dread and misgiving. At the top of the 
stair Angela nodded toward a+closed door, and with a word of 


The Black Hunter 


direction and encouragement to David descended to the lower 
part of the house again. 

For a few moments David stood without moving. Then his 
hand rose mechanically and tapped at the oaken panel. He 
tapped again. Three times. A fourth before an answer came, 
and then he heard only a smothered sobbing sound. 

He opened the door gently, pressed it back an inch or two at 
a time, until his head and shoulders were in the room. It was 
lighted by two tall candles. There was a bed just ahead of him, 
with a snowy white coverlet and a silken canopy, and a golden 
crucifix at the side of it where Angela knelt in prayer. 

Then he saw a great, scarlet-covered chair of royal velvet, a 
fauteuil so capacious that it could have held both Angela and 
Anne between its wide, curved arms. Crumpled in a heap on the 
floor in front of it, with her-head buried in it, was Anne. 

She was sobbing. . Her slim little body was quivering, so that 
David, in his anguish, almost let out a moan. Her long hair had. 
fallen from its coils and pins and lay disheveled about her. 

Out of its confusion, as David entered, came a small, pathetic 
voice. ‘Has he come, Angela?” 

“Tt isn’t Angela,” said David humbly. “It is—me.” 

In an instant, it seemed to him, she was on her feet—a beautiful 
little fury beside the huge red chair! 

“You!” she demanded. ‘‘You—in here! In Angela’s bedroom! 
How dare you, David Rock?” 

“Angela sent me,’’ mumbled David, his brain reeling. 

“T don’t believe you!”’ cried Anne. ‘‘Angela wouldn’t desecrate 
this room—with you!” 

A courage finally born of abject despair came over David. 

“T am sorry, Anne,” he said. “Sorry it happened. Sorry I 
ever came to Quebec. Iam sorry I saw you and Bigot and Nancy, 
and sorry I have brought you this grief a 

“Grief?” interrupted Anne, flinging back her hair with a sudden 
fierce little mov nent. “David Rock, do you think that you 
could break my neart? That you could even hurt it, now that 
I know what you are? I am not hurt, Monsieur. Oh, no, Iam 
not hurt—that way!” 

She came a step nearer. 

“Tt is the humiliation,” she blazed at him. “The humiliation 
of knowing that Nancy Lotbiniére has done what she said she 
would do, though she made me think it was a pretty joke at 
the time. I am glad—glad—glad she has done that, for she has 
proved how cheap you are in spite of the way I have tried to 
think of you. But the humiliation. It drives me mad! What 
will Bigot say? What will everybody say? Oh, I hate her! 
I hate you, too, and I never want to see you again.” 

And then an amazing thing happened, even as David’s world 
was crumbling into ruin under his feet. 

Anne was flying at him. Blindly he waited for destruction, 
and a cry that voiced his own grief broke from his lips. 

But the hands that came to his were not striking. Arms went 
around his neck. A head was pillowed on his breast. And the 
arms tightened as Anne burst into sobbing—crying this time 
like one whose heart was really broken. 

“David, David, forgive me,”’ his amazed ears heard. “Oh, I 
don’t hate you, I don’t, I don’t! Ilove you! And it is my heart, 
and I don’t care what people think or say or do—as long as I 
have you! But—David—dear—if you care for Nancy 
Lotbiniére——” 





OWER of speech in the fullness of a tide undreamed of came 

from David. What he said he did not know. No word or 
sentence could be remembered afterward. With his face pressed 
to Anne’s, his arms crushing her close, his soul raised suddenly 
out of the blackness of despair to the heights of paradise, he 
unburdened himself in a way that brought both the blue and 
the happiness back into the eyes hidden against him. He kissed 
her, and was half sobbing with her, and tried to explain—telling 
her of his thoughts when he saw her with Bigot, and of the spark 
of bitterness that it had inflamed in him until he had unhesitat- 
ingly kissed Nancy Lotbiniére. And there, at that point, Anne 
kissed him, and kept her mouth so closely to his own that when 
Angela came up to the door and knocked, there was silence in the 
room. 

In that silence the announcement of her soft voice was almost 
a shock. M. Rochemontier and his wife would be returning any 
minute now. Under the circumstances it was quite advisable 
for David to go. 

Anne clung to him. “And you promise—you swear on your 
very honor—that you will never kiss that shameless witch again, 
and never have a thought for her that should be mine?” 

“Yes, I promise.” 
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@,Words came in a whisper from Anne’s white lips: “David, you look like the Black Hunter!’’ 


He looked back at her from the bottom of the stair, but he saw 
only the bright cloud of her hair as she went into Angela’s room 
again. In her gentle and saintly way Angela said good night to 
him, and gave him into the care of the servant who was to conduct 
him to the lodgings of Peter Gagnon. 


These were in Sainte Ursule Street, not far away. But before 
he had gone half the distance, with the storm thrusting at him 
from behind, and the servant showing the way with a lantern 
ahead, it suddenly occurred to him that not a word had Anne 
said which might explain the mystery (Continued on page 194) 
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cA Little Drama 
of Mayfair 


An Honest 


Y WIFE is a very unpunctual woman, so when, 
having arranged to lunch with her at Claridge’s, I 
arrived ten minutes late and did not find her I was 
not surprised. I ordered a cocktail. It was the 
height of the season and in the lounge was hardly a vacant table. 

Some of the people after an early meal were drinking their 
coffee, others like myself were toying with a dry Martini; but I 
could see no one whose appearance sufficiently intrigued me to 
occupy the quarter of an hour I was expecting to wait. It was 
two o’clock and I felt hungry. ~ 

An attendant came up to me and with that hushed significance 
which hotel attendants affect told me that a lady had just tele- 
phoned to say that she had been detained and could not lunch 
with me. 

I hesitated. It is not very amusing to eat in a crowded restau- 
rant by oneself, but it was late to go to a club and I decided that 
I had better stay where I was. I strolled into the restaurant. 
The maitre d’hétel with a.set and hostile visage told me that every 
table was occupied. I looked helplessly round and to my pleasure 
caught sight of Lady Elizabeth Vermont, an old friend. She 
smiled and noticing that she was alone I went up to her. 

“Will you take pity on a hungry man and let me sit with you?” 

“Oh, do! But I’ve nearly finished.” 

She was at a little table by the side of a massive column and 
when I took my place I found that notwithstanding the crowd 
we sat almost in privacy. 

“This is a bit of luck for me,’ I said. “I was on the point of 
fainting from hunger.” 

No one surely could say that Lady Elizabeth Vermont was 
cast in the common mold. I never knew her when she was a girl, 
but many have told me that then she was so lovely it brought 
tears to one’s eyes, and I could well believe it, for now, though 
fifty, she was still incomparable. Her ravaged beauty made the 
fresh and blooming comeliness of youth a trifle insipid. If her 
face was haggard, its haggardness gave her a distinction beyond 
the reach of girlhood. 

I do not like these painted faces which look all alike; and I 
think women are so foolish to dull their expression and obscure 
their personality with powder, rouge and lip-stick. But Lady 
Elizabeth painted not to imitate nature but to improve it. The 
flaunting boldness with which she used her cosmetics increased 
rather than dimmed the character of her face. I suppose her hair 
was dyed; it was black and sleek and shining. 

She held herself upright as though she had never learned to loll 
and she was very slim. She wore a dress of black satin, the lines 
and the simplicity of which were admirable, and about her neck 
a long rope of pearls. Her only other jewel was an enormous 
emerald which guarded her wedding ring, and its somber fire 
emphasized the whiteness of her hand. But it was in her hands 
with their reddened nails that she most clearly betrayed her age. 

Lady Elizabeth was a remarkable woman. Of great birth, for 
she was the daughter of the seventh duke of St. Erth, she married 
at the age of eighteen a very rich man and started at once upon 
a career of astounding extravagance, lewdness and dissipation. 
She was too proud to be cautious; too reckless to think of con- 
sequences, and within two years her husband in circumstances 
of appalling scandal divorced her. 

She married then one of the three co-respondents named in the 
case and eighteen months later ran away from him. Then fol- 
lowed a succession of lovers. She became notorious for her 
profligacy. Her startling beauty and her ‘scandalous conduct 
held her in the public eye and it was never very long but that she 
gave the gossips something to talk about. She was a gambler, 
a spendthrift and a wanton. 

But though unfaithful to her lovers she was constant to her 
friends. She had candor, high spirits and courage. She was 
never a hypocrite. She was generous and sincere. 

It was at this period of her life that I came to know her, for 
great ladies, now that religion is out of fashion, when they are 
very much blown upon often take a flattering interest in the arts. 

I found Lady Elizabeth an agreeable companion. She was one 
of those blessed persons who always say quite fearlessly what 
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they think—thus saving much useful time—and she had a ready 
wit. She was always willing to talk—with a diverting humor— 
of her lurid past. Her taste, though uninstructed, was good, 
because, notwithstanding everything, she was an honest woman. 

Then she did a very surprising thing. At the age of forty she 
married a boy of twenty-one. Her friends said it was the maddest 
act of all her life and some who had stuck to her through thick 
and thin now for the boy’s sake, because he was nice and it 
seemed shameful thus to take advantage of his inexperience, re- 
fused to have anything more to do with her. They prophesied 
disaster for Lady Elizabeth. 

They were all wrong. I do not know whether time was re- 
sponsible for a change of heart in her, or whether the boy’s inno- 
cence and simple love touched her, but the fact remains that she 
made him an admirable wife. They were poor and she was ex- 
travagant, but she became a thrifty housewife; she grew on a 
sudden so careful of her reputation that the tongue of scandal 
was silenced. None could doubt that she loved him devotedly. 


FTER being the subject of so much conversation for so long, 
Lady Elizabeth ceased to be talked about. It looked as 
though her story were told. She was a changed woman. 

But who can tell what the fates have in store? In the twinkling 
of an eye all was changed, for Peter Vermont, after ten years of an 
ideal marriage, fell madly in love with a girl called Barbara 
Canton. She was a nice girl, the youngest daughter of Lord 
Robert Canton, and pretty in a fair and fluffy manner. Of course 
she was not to be compared with Lady Elizabeth. 

Many people knew what had happened, but no one could tell 
whether Lady Elizabeth had any inkling of it, and they wondered 
how she would meet a situation which was so foreign to her 
experience. Personally I thought she would make short work of 
Miss Canton; I knew her resource, her courage, and her charm. 

It was on account of all this that now it intrigued me so much 
to talk to Lady Elizabeth. There was nothing in her demeanor, 
as gallant, charming and frank as usual, to suggest that any- 
thing troubled her. She talked as she always talked, lightly but 
with good sense and a lively perception of the ridiculous, of the 
various topics which the course of conversation brought for- 
ward, and I enjoyed my luncheon. I came to the conclusion 
that by some miracle she had no notion of Peter’s changed 
feelings. 

We drank our coffee and smoked a couple of cigarets and she 
asked me the time. 

“A quarter to three,” I said. 

“T must ask for my bill.” 

‘Won’t you let me stand you luncheon?” 

“Of course,” she smiled. 

“Are you in a hurry?” 

“T’m meeting Peter at three.” 

“Oh, how is he?” 

‘“He’s very well.” 

She gave a little smile, that tardy and delightful smile of hers, 
but I seemed to discern in it a certain mockery. For an instant 
she hesitated and she looked at me with deliberation. 

“You like curious situations, don’t you?” she said. ‘You’d 
never guess the errand I’m bound on. I rang up Peter this 
morning and asked him to meet me at three. I’m.going to ask 
him to divorce me.” 

“You’re not!” I cried. I felt myself flush and did not know 
what to say. “I thought you got on so well together.” 

“Do you think it’s likely that I should be ignorant of what all 
the world knows? I’m really not such a fool as all that.”’ 

She was not a woman to whom it was possible to say what one 
did not believe and I could not pretend that I did not know what 
she meant. I remained silent for a second or two. 

“Why should you allow yourself to be divorced?” 

“Robert Canton is a stuffy old thing,” she chuckled; yes, she 
chuckled. “I very much doubt if he’d let Barbara marry Peter 
if I divorced him. And for me, you know, it isn’t of the smallest 
consequence; one divorce more or less . . .” 

She shrugged her pretty shoulders. 
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G,''When Peter proposed I promised that when he wanted his release he should have it. 
I thought that was only fair—there was so great a disproportion between our ages.” 


“But how do you know he wants to marry her?” I asked. 

“He’s head over heels in love with her.” 

“Has he told you so?” 

“No. He doesn’t even know that I know. Poor darling, 
he’s been trying so hard not to hurt my feelings.” 

“Perhaps it’s only a momentary infatuation. It may pass.” 

“Why should it? Barbara’s young and pretty. She’s quite 
nice. They’re very well suited. And they love each other now 
and the present, in love, is all that matters. I’m nimeteen years 
older than Peter. If a man ceases to love a woman old enough 
to be his mother, do you think he’ll ever come to love her again? 
You must know more about human nature than that.” 

“Why should you make this sacrifice?” I asked her. 

“When he asked me to marry him ten years ago I promised 
him that when he wanted his release he should have it. You see, 
there was so great a disproportion between our ages I thought 
that was only fair.” 

“And are you going to keep a promise that he hasn’t asked 
you to keep?” 

She gave a little flutter of those long thin hands of hers, and 
now I felt that there was something ominous in the dark glitter 
of that emerald. 

“Oh, I must, you know! One must behave like a gentleman. 
To tell you the truth, that’s why I’m lunching here today; it was 


at this table that he proposed to me; we were dining together, 
you know, and I was sitting just where Iam now. The nuisance 
is that I’m just as much in love with him now as I was then.” 
She paused and I could see that she clenched her teeth. “Well, 
I suppose I ought to go. Peter hates one to keep him waiting.” 

She gave me a sort of little helpless look and it struck me that 
she simply could not bring herself to rise from her chair. But 
she smiled and with an abrupt gesture sprang to her feet. 

“Would you like me to come with you?” I asked. 

“As far as the hotel door,” she smiled. 

We walked through the restaurant and the lounge and when 
we came to the entrance I asked if she would like a taxi. 

“No, I'd sooner walk. It’s such a lovely day.” She gave me 
her hand. “It’s been so nice to see you. I shall go abroad to- 
morrow, but I expect to be in London all the autumn. Do ring 
me up.” 

She smiled and nodded and turned away. I watched her walk 
up Davies Street. The air was still bland and springlike. She 
held herself very erect and the poise of her head was gallant. 
She was a slim and lovely figure so that people looked at her as 
she passed. I saw her bow graciously to some acquaintance who 
raised his hat, and I laughed as I thought that never in a thousand 
years would it occur to him that she had a breaking heart. I 
repeat, she was a very honest woman. 
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Illustrations by 
W. D. Stevens 


OWARDS evening on 
an October day of great 
heat I approached the 
Bordj. I had been riding ' 
slowly for several hours but I 
wasn’t very tired despite the Wha WERE 
er ~~ 
glare of the sun, for the air in the {2 
Desert of Sahara is usually vitaliz- 
ing unless sirocco is at work. I : 
meant to sleep in the Bordj as I was traveling without a 
tent and had only an Arab servant with me. As we 
drew nearer over the hard ground strewn with stones 
the Arab said to me: 

“Tl y a déja des voyageurs, Monsieur.” 

“How do you know?” I asked vaguely, for I was feel- 
ing somnolent, lulled into a sort of waking trance by the 
monotony of the desert and the airy tripping motion of 
my horse. 

“But Ican see! The door of the Bordj is open.”’ (He pointed.) 
“And there is a traveler. He is not an Arab. Look! There he 
stands!” 

His eyes were keener than mine, but now I saw a figure which 
looked small against the pale earth color of the Bordj. When we 
came up, however, I saw that it was tall and gaunt. 

As I dismounted before the open door this traveler welcomed 
me with a swift and searching glance and a “Good afternoon!” 
spoken in a heavy voice. 

“Good day!” I answered. 

And in my turn I looked narrowly at him, this stranger with 
whom I was to pass the night in the great solitude. 

He wasn’t an American. I saw that at once. He didn’t look 
wholly English. Yet I was sure there was English blood in him. 
He was fair, big-boned, rugged, with a deeply tanned com- 
plexion, narrow water-blue eyes, and thick yellow-brown hair 
and mustache. 
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He looked very strong, very lean, very masculine. Very 
masculine, arid yet there was an uneasiness about him which 
almost suggested fear trying to keep its secret. 

My Arab led the horses out of sight to a courtyard behind the 
Bordj which was at the edge of a small oasis containing a native 
village set among palm trees, fruit trees, cassis. All round 
stretched the desert, stony, relentless. 

I was about to say something else to the traveler when the 
Arab custodian of the Bordj, a thin stringy man, nearly black, 
with a bulging blind eye and a black sunken eye which sparkled 
with sharp intelligence, came out through the doorway and 
greeted me. 

“Bonjoo, Moosou, moi bon cuisinier!” 

“That’s good!” I said, addressing the stranger. “As we are 
to be stable companions for the night I suppose we shall feed 
together? I’ve brought a few potted things with me, some bis- 
cuits, some whisky and mineral water.” 
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@, “Campo was past me like a flash. 
Have you ever seen a Souther- 
ner absolutely out of control? 
Teresa was pretty badly injured.”’ 


“T’ve got some stuff too,”’ he said in his heavy voice. ‘But not 
very much. By the way I’ve ordered my dinner for sundown. 
Of course you’ll share it. There’s gazelle stew, I believe.” 

“Then we’re in luck.” 

“Ves. And there’s cous-cous. You don’t mind an early dinner?” 

“T’m so hungry that I shall be only too glad. Are there any 
beds or does one lie on the floor?” 

“There are no less than four alleged beds. My Arab sleeps out 
in the village.” 

“Mine’s a diligent kief smoker. He can sleep out too.” 

I looked down at my dust-laden garments. ‘I must—— 

“There’s a tin basin and some brackish water to wash in.”’ 

“Splendid! Ill wash.” 

And I went inside after a glance at some remarkably moldy “‘in- 
digénes’’ who, gathered together at a little distance, were listening 
to the amazing language with which we were defiling their desert. 

The sun had gone down, a red ball in the west which was 
shrouded in golden mists, vaporous and holding strange hints of 
mauve at their edges, when we sat down on either side of a 
rickety deal table to devour our meal by the light of two gutter- 
ing candles. There was an open fireplace in the Bordj and though 
we were in the last days of October there flamed in it a just 
lighted fire of palm wood, encouraged by quick-burning brush- 
wood and crackling thorns. We had dismissed our servants to 
their coffee and potin at the Café Maure. The guardian and 
cook, jealous of his prerogatives and scenting cash in the morning, 
waited upon us with avaricious solicitude. 

A strange cold had seemed to swim up outside when the sun 
went down, and now with my companion’s consent I asked the 
guardian to shut the door of the Bordj which was standing open. 
He obeyed. A hollow noise rang through the large bare room. 
Suddenly it became different to me; and my companion in it 
seemed different too. I felt his presence more acutely. I felt 
more sharply my intimacy with him in ignorance. What did I 
know of him or he of me? Yet here we were in this strange 
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A New Story 
from the Sahara 
By ROBERT 
HICHENS 


who wrote 


‘The Garden of Allah”’ 


and remote place, eating together in the candle and firelight, and 
over there side by side stood our narrow truckle-beds with our 
respective rugs spread out over the straw-stuffed mattresses. 
Soon the one-eyed guardian would leave us and we should lock 
ourselves in togz'her for the night. And on the morrow we should 
bid one another good-by, probably never to meet again. 

Our dinner over we got rid of our Arab cook, speeding him on 
his way with praises. As he went I followed him to the door 
and stood there for a moment looking out into the night. It was 
certainly abnormally cold for October in this land. I looked up 
at the sky. The stars were obscured. I listened. Behind me I 
could hear the dry creaking of palm leaves, the peevish roar of a 
camel. There was a breeze, almost a wind in the night. It 
seemed to add to the desolation of that desclate place. 

The breeze was certainly rising. It was going to be a windy 
night and dark. As I looked a peculiarly black, an ebon darkness 
came traveling towards the oasis swiftly like a thing pregnant 
with menace. I shivered, turned round rather sharply and saw 
my companion’s tall figure standing up against the yellow glare 
of the fire. He was smoking a pipe and looked, I thought, full 
of anxiety. I pulled to the great door, locked it and shot the bolt. 
The aspect of the night, the sounds of the swaying trees, the pro- 
testing unseen beast, had made me feel melancholy. 

“Tt’s going to be a rotten night,” I said, as I came back to the 
fire. 

“The Bordj has thick walls. It won’t worry us shut in here,” 
he said. 

“No,” I said. 

But I still felt melancholy and just then it seemed to me that 
the melancholy came to me from him, as well as from the desola- 
tion of the place we were in and from the dreary and violent 
weather. 

“‘What’s the time?” I muttered. 

I drew out my watch. Nearly nine! That all? 

I pulled one of the two chairs in front of the flames, produced 
my pipe. Impossible to turn in yet. 


URING our meal I had learned something about my com- 
D panion. It seemed that he was settled in North Africa, and 
lived—of all places—at Laghouat. He had business interests in 
the country, had sunk, so he told me, practically all the money he 
possessed in sheep. He called his business “L’Elevage des Brebis.” 
He bought ewes and rams and sold their young. He also sold their 
wool. He possessed considerable flocks in Oued Djellal and two 
or three other places in the desert. Several Arabs were associated 
with him in his enterprise. He made in the worst years twelve 
percent on his capital. He was now on his way to Laghouat 
after making a round to see how his affairs were going. 

All this he had told me in quite a forthright manner. And 
yet I had had the impression that he was a man who had much to 
conceal. He had given his name as Rolf Blackston, and had 
explained the Rolf as being a favorite name in his dead mother’s 
family. She had been a Dane, he had said, with a Swedish 
mother. So he was half Scandinavian. This accounted to me 
for his looks. There was something very northern in his rugged 
appearance. He must be about forty years old, I judged. 

Although we had both ridden long distances that day we 
smoked many pipes by the fire, drank more than one whisky 
apiece, sat up till the hour was almost unholy. And Blackston 
talked in his heavy voice, seemed glad to talk to an cage, 








QTeresa’s charm was very evasive. She was like a lovely room the door to which was nearly always shut. 


and more than once now I had the impression that here was a 
man with much bottled up in him and a great longing to let some 
of it out. But he was kept back. By fear? By the fact that we 
scarcely knew each other? I couldn’t be sure. More than once, 
however, he lamented to me that he had no real companionship 
at Laghouat. 

“Then why live there?” I asked. 

He gave his business as an excuse. “I have to see to my sheep. 
And I’ve got into the way of living in the wilds now.” 
Q? 


When at last in an unexpected silence we knew that it was 
time to turn in we heard a veritable roaring of the wind. 

“Tt’s a real Sahara tempest,” I said. ‘Perhaps we shan’t get 
away tomorrow.” 

“And if we don’t, what matter?” he said. “We’re snug enough. 
The walls of the Bordj are thick. Nothing can get at us.” ~ 

“To be sure!” I assented. But as I rolled myself up in my 
blanket I thought that for a man who chose to live in the desert 
Blackston seemed to have an odd liking for being shut in. 











The gale increased in the night and when we woke up in the 
morning without looking out to the desert we both knew at once 
that departure was impossible. To confront the Sahara in the 
tempest that was raging would be madness. We must resign 
ourselves to inaction. When the guardian of the Bordj and our 
Arabs appéared, disheveled, we told them that we should stay 
where we were till the storm blew itself out. Then we had a big 
fire lighted, ordered coffee, decided on the menu for the day— 
there wasn’t much discussion about that—and settled down to 
be patient: 

There was an illusion of night in the Bordj. The door of course 
was kept-shut. The tiny slits of windows high up in the wall 
Jet in only a dim and ghastly semblance of light. Sitting close to 
the warmth; we were enclosed in the yellow shining of the fire 
whichwe fed continually with fragments of thorn bushes. And 
we gave ourselves up to talk and incessant consoling pipes. 

Blackston didn’t seem’at all put out at the persistence of the 
evil weather. Indeed I received the impression that he was rather 
glad of it, than otherwise. More than once he said, “It’s quite 

in-here!”’ And I noticed that his pale blue eyes glanced 
round.at:the walls which enclosed us as if with pleasure, with an 
odd sort of intimate satisfaction. Yet he looked a thorough out- 
door:man in his well-worn riding kit, was burned by the sun, 
roughened by. the wind of the Sahara, and seemed to me to have 
the stamp of the great spaces on him, 

Perhaps, however, I thought, he was so glad of some English 
company After the doubtless restricted social opportunities of 
Laghouat that the enforced prolongation of our téte-d-téte was 
welcometo. him. He talked like a man who was eager for speech 
and yet I noticed that he didn’t talk quite easily, didn’t flow on 
with the natural competence and fluency of your born talker. 
There: were moments when he stumbled, moments when he 
“dried up”? unexpectedly. And then he looked at me doubtfully 
with, I thought, an almost suspicious uneasiness, and I had a 
feeling that he must have been silent in his past life oftener than 
most;men. 

Gradually:as we sat together, smoked together, talked and 
were silent together, a great curiosity about my companion came 
to life in mez - There was something in him which began to in- 
trigue me tremendously. Every human being contains a secret. 
Very often :I am. not at all concerned to know what it is. But I 
began to. be conscious that the secret of my companion by the 
fire was unusual, peculiar, that it had affected his life profoundly. 
And presently. there came to me a curious conviction. It was 
this—that he was longing to tell it to me, that my anxiety to know 
was matched by his desire to tell. 


UT we men are full of suspicion of each other. Life teaches 
B us to be on.the defensive, not to trust easily lest we give our- 
selves unarmed ‘into the hands.of an enemy. And no doubt 
Blackston :was listening to the voice within which warns a man, 
which is ever ready with “Be careful! What d’you know of this 
man? He seems:a decent sort of fellow. His face, his manner, are 
sympathetic: But* the face may be a mask, 
the manner-a cloak. assumed to conceal an 
ugly reality. Better not give yourself away 
to him. You might regret it afterwards.” 
Indeed there were moments when I actually 
seemed-to-be: hearing. the voice, while in the 
eyes'of my° companion I saw distinctly the 
desire: to reveal burning brightly. 

It was late afternoon and we had talked of 
manysthings when Blackston got up from his 
chair slowly and mended the fire. He did this 
carefully and, I thought, with the air of a man 
who was alone in the large bare room. First 
he kicked together the smoldering palm 
logs which were falling apart, then placed a 
fresh log on the top of the little pile, then 
added some fragments of thorn bush. A 
small spurt of golden flame leaped up. He 
stood there looking at it steadily for a moment. 
Meanwhile I was listening to the roar of the 
Storm outside and trying to visualize the 
Strange landscape by which Blackston and I 
were surrounded, to savor fully the flavor of this 
moment in Africa. I knew that I should often 
Temember it. I knew that I shouldn’t easily 
forget the man who was sharing it with me. 

“What are you thinking about?” Blackston 
said abruptly. 

T looked up. “You!” I said. 


There was an uneasiness about 
this stranger that suggested to 
me fear trying to keep its secret. 


“T thought so. And I was thinking about-you. Could you 
tell me your thought?” 

“Why not? It was this—that I shouldn’t forget you easily, 
that I should very often in the future remember this moment 
and you.” 

“But you must have met a great many men. Surely I shan’t 
stand out in your memory.” 

“But you will.” 

“Why’s that?” 

I hesitated, but something drove me on into frankness. ‘“Be- 
cause you’re quite out of thé ordinary which contains so many 
men. Because I feel that life hasn’t dealt with you in an ordinary 
way.” 

“That’s true.” . 

“Even now you're living a‘rather exceptional life.” 

“Yes, lam. Well—and——?” 

“And I feel that probably‘in the past your life has been even 
more—what shall I say?—even more peculiar.” 7 

“T knew you—you’d spotted——” “He ‘paused. “I felt sure 


you’d made up your mind that there was something very odd 


about me.” : 

I was silent. 

“Well, there is. A man with my “amount of Northern blood 
in him doesn’t go to live permanently in a place like Laghonat 
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without some very strong reason,” he said, with a swift glance 


at me. 
“Sheep!” I said, smiling. 


“One must do something in a place like that. Sheep help me 


But I don’t 


’ 


to pass the time. 
live out here because of sheep.’ 

“No?” 

“No. I live out here as 
many men live in remote 
places far away from their own 
countries, because I shouldn’t 
have much of a time if I 
lived where I’m—or rather 
where I was—well-known. I 
suppose in your travels you’ve 
now and then come across a 
pariah?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“I’m one. Just that! I 
should have no sort of a time 
in England. And in Denmark, 
my mother’s country, it 
wouldn’t be much better. In 
Laghouat no door is closed 
against me. In fact I’m quite 
a big pot in Laghouat.” 

He laughed, but he kept his 
eyes on me. I knew he was 
keen to note the effect of his 
words. I don’t think I showed 
any surprise. I’m quite sure 
I didn’t show distaste, any 
sign of shrinking from him. 
Life has taught me not to 
judge men harshly. I suppose 
he saw that, fully realized 
that. For it seemed to me 
that his eyes suddenly showed 
a more tranquil expression. 

“T believe you aren’t so 
conventional as you look,” he 
then blurted out. 

“I think you’re right there,” 
I said. 

He paused, quite evidently 
hesitating. Then he said, 
“Before I came out here I 
spent several years in—in 
seclusion.” 

I thought of prison, a 
lunatic asylum. Seclusion! In 
a way the word was non- 
committal. But it surely im- 
plied compulsion, the hand of 
the community pressing heav- 
ily upon the individual. 

“Did you?” I said, and 
waited. 

“Yes. Would you care to 
hear about it? It was rather 
an odd business.” 

“But do you want to tell 
me?” I asked. 

“Yes. It seems strange but 
I do.” 

“Then I 
hear,” I said. 

“I suppose you’re wonder- 
ing what exactly I mean by 
the word seclusion,” he began, 
sitting down again by the fire. 

“Yes, Lam.” 

“Tt’s only another word for 
prison. I suppose you'd 
guessed that.” 

“T wasn’t sure. You might 
have meant—well, a monas- 
tery, orevena lunaticasylum.” 

“T’ve never been a religious 
man and I’ve never been 


should like to 


certified as mad. I’ve just simply been put away from the ordi- 
nary free life of men for a fixed period and then allowéd out with 


home shut in.” 


“Ah?” 1. said. 
you almost enjoyed being shut in last night. I remember your 
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@Ellen Glasgow 


SEVERAL years ago, when Bruce 
Barton was editing an excellent mag- 
azine in Every Week, he published a 
story by Ellen Glasgow which made an 
indelible impression on me. It was the 
story of a farmer woman who murdered 
her husband; a story as relentless as life. 

Talking to Bruce about it, I said: 
“Too bad; she never can write another 
as powerful as that. But any writer 
could rest his reputation on that one 
story.” ; 

Recently, on our way to California, 
my wife and I read Mrs. Glasgow’s 
novel, “Barren Ground.” Another vivid 
piece of realism. 

“I know the critics are raving about 
it,” I said, “but it doesn’t equal that old 
story of hers. She never can repeat 
that one.” 

Which goes to show how mistaken 
one can be, for shortly after I returned I 
had a manuscript from Mrs. Glasgow 
which simply bowled me over. It’s the 
story of what happened to a woman 
who was faithful to one man to one 
ideal—for twenty years. 

I think you readers of this magazine, 
when you see this story next month, 
will agree with me that “Ideals” is a 
story one can’t forget. [R. LJ 


“Just to give 
hands casually. 





The Grip 


a stigma. I’ve spent enough years in prison to feel oddly at 


“Now I understand. It seemed to me that 
voice saying, ‘Nothing can get at us. | 
confess that it struck me as odd, consider. 
ing that you’ve elected to live in the desert.” 

“Habit! Put a man in prison and he 
finds it hell. Keep him there long enough 
and he’s half afraid of coming out. The 
day they let me loose I was afraid of the 
world outside.” 

“Had you been in long?” 

“Eight years. I was sentenced to ten, 
They let me out in eight.” 

“Why did they put you in?” 

“Because a woman swore I did a thing 
that was done by the man she loved. That's 
what love can lead a woman to, a desperate 
bid for injustice. I served the sentence 
that sheuld have been given to her lover.” 

“You were innocent?” 

“Exactly. But of course I can’t expect 
you to believe it.” 

“But I do believe it.” 

“Why should you?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘Why does 
one believe what one man says and dis- 
believe what another says? But one does, 
and there’s an end of it.” 

“Well, if you believe in me like that 
[Jl tell you how it was.” 

“*TDo;"" 

“A good many years ago when I was 
traveling in Sicily I met an Italian actress, 
It was at Palermo, at the Hotel Sicilia. 
She was acting in a theater there during 
the spring season. I went to see her act. 
She was very remarkable, even wonderful 
on the stage. She was staying in my 
hotel. I got to know her. Off the stage 
she wasn’t beautiful. But she was what 
the Italians call ‘simpatica.’ She had an 
extraordinary charm that seemed gentle. 
She was pale, dark-eyed, dark-haired, with 
an imaginative expression and as a rulea 
curiously detached manner. I believe she 
came from the people—you know, the 
Popolo—but she was wonderfully refined 
and simple and there was a remoteness 
about her that might have repelled some 
men, perhaps, but that attracted me 
tremendously. 

“Tn the town they told me that she had 
had many lovers. I didn’t believe it. I 
thought it was merely the malicious gossip 
which defames all well-known people. 
It was incredible to me that such a refined, 
almost austerely intellectual woman could 
be physically promiscuous. On the stage 
certainly she could be even violently 
passionate. But that I looked upon as the 
art of a fine actress. I lingered on at 
Palermo. When the season there was overt 
I followed her to Naples. I had to. By 
that time I was in love with her. I was 
in love with her, but I was afraid of her.” 

“Why?” I asked, as he stopped speaking. 
“Was she difficult? Was she formidable?” 

“She was gentle and wonderfully charm- 
ing. But she was very intellectual, and—- 
apparently—ultra-refined. And she was 
very critical. Nothing haphazard pleased 
her. The least coarseness seemed unen- 
durable by her. Her charm was very 

evasive. She was like a lovely room, the 
door giving access to which is_ nearly 
always shut. And physically she was not 
ordinary. Physical things seemed to affect 
her as they don’t affect ordinary people. 

you an instance. She couldn’t bear shaking 

She hated being (Continued on page 221) 
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By eArthur Somers Roche 


The Richt a 


Shien £0 


Do 


Illustrations by 


Leslie L. Benson 


ORE than 1,600,000 
persons will buy 
this magazine; 
allowing a mini- 

mum of three readers to each 
purchaser, we arrive at the 
comforting total of 4,800,000 
eager people perusing this book. 
Of this grand total of 4,800,000 
how many know what is right 
and what is wrong? Don’t 
shout, my dears; I’m listening; 
also I’m counting. All right, 
4,800,000 readers know the 
difference between right and 
wrong. Why, of course! 
Right’s right, and wrong’s 
wrong, and there you are. 
It’s a cinch, isn’t it? 

Very well, read the story, and tell me what Kilgallen did, you 
who are so smugly aware of Good and Evil, you who think that 
Conscience is a compass which points undeviatingly in the cor- 
rect direction. Tossing a rose to O. Henry’s “Button, Button,” 
and a laurel wreath to Stockton’s ‘‘Lady or the Tiger,” let’s go! 

Fairport was extremely proud of Wilson Kilgallen. Whenever 
business or pleasure took a Fairporter from his fishing nets or his 
farm or his summer boarding-house, to New York, he always 
made it a point to drop in on Doctor Kilgallen. “You’d oughta 
seen the way the man in uniform looked at me,” the returned 
Fairporter would always tell the crowd at the post-office later on. 
“He says have I got an appointment, and I tell him no, I ain’t got 
no appointment, and this feller in livery says no one can see Doc 
Kiigallen without he makes a date weeks ahead. So I pats him 
on the shoulder and says to him not to keep a gentleman waiting, 
but just tell the doc that a friend from Fairport is outside.” 

Business here of slapping the thighs heartily, of loud guffaws of 
appreciation of the embarrassment of the liveried flunky. 

“Well, sir,” the returned traveler would continue, “the feller 
goes in, kinda sneery, and there’s a yell from the inside room, 
and about nineteen people that’s waiting meek as pie to see the 
doc, looks up so rattled they don’t know what to make of it, for 
the doc comes rushin’ out and grabs me by the hand and drags 
me inside, boots all his patients away and gives me a segar 
and a drink of liquor, and I sit there with him an hour. Great 
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@.'‘You don’t care for me and I 
know it,’’ said Dan. “Yet if you 
-« let me flirt I'll begin’ to think—’’ 


boy, Doc Kilgallen. I allow he’s the greatest throat doctor 
in America.” 

““America?”? some one would jeer. “Why limit him, man? 
Ain’t he down in Rome or Monte Carlo or some place like that, 
and one of the English princes gets sick and they don’t dare 
operate, and the British government has a special train to take 
Doc Kilgallen across France, and a destroyer meets him at Dover 
and races him across the Channel, and don’t he operate on the 
Prince like he would on you or me, and don’t he save his life, 
and ain’t it a known fact that the King offered to make him a 
Duke if he’d become an Englishman? America? Why, he’s the 
greatest throat man in the world.” 

As a matter of fact, Doctor Kilgallen was exactly that. And 
Fairport idolized him and pointed out his summer residence to 
impressed visitors, and showed the little shack where he was born, 
and bragged about him, and had no hesitation in wasting time 
that was worth several thousand dollars an hour whenever it 
was in New York. Also, the youth of Fairport dreamed about 
him, and justified its own ambitions by him. Doc Kilgallen 
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had left Fairport and become famous; why 
couldn’t some.one else do the same thing? 

Vaguely in the mind of Ella Henderson am- 
bitions gathered shadowy form. They became 
definite of outline on the morning after the 
engagement party of Beulah Gray. For 
Beulah had proudly displayed her ring, and 
Danforth Higgins, emboldened by the pleas- 
antry of the occasion, had dared propose again 
to Ella. ‘ 

Beulah had caused the proposal. “It’s a 
wonder,” she said, flushed with happiness, 
“that you and Dan, Ella, don’t quit fiddling 
around. We could havea double wedding——” 

“T’m game,” said Danforth. His voice was 
strained at lightness, but there was eagerness 
behind. 

Ella tossed her head. ‘Marriage is not for 
me,” she said. “I’m going to be famous.” 

Well, they were all young people who had 
known each other since babyhood, and they 
had seen Ella and Dan pair off eight years ago. 
Of course Ella and Dan would be married some 
day; anyone knew that. And now Ella was 
talking about becoming famous. 

“What you going to do, El? Be a bobbed 
bandit?” asked some one. 


LLA waited until the guffaws died away. 
BE “I’m -going to be a great singer,” she. 
announced. 

There was something almost bitter about 
her tone, something harsh about the line of her 
lips that made the young people cease teasing. 
And then, in the gaiety of the occasion, Ella 
and Dan were forgotten. 

But on the way home from the party Dan 
proposed again. It was at least the tenth 
time that he had suggested marriage, but 
always before he had managed to joke. Now 
he was deadly serious. 

“T love you, Ella. Won’t you marry me?” 
he asked. 

She looked at him, unconsciously yearning 
to the clean youth of him. But she shook her 
head. “Dan, I’ve always wanted to be a 
singer,’ she declared. “I have the foundation 
of a voice. It means study—years of hard 
work—but—I’m going to sing.” 

‘‘We could be married just the same. I’d let 
you go to New York——” 

She laughed kindly. “New York? I’m 
going to Paris, to Rome, to Milan. You 
couldn’t go. And I’m not the kind, Dan, to be 
a quitter. A wife that isn’t a wife is—a 
quitter.” 

Ella Henderson didn’t say things she didn’t 
mean. She was sweet and lovely to look upon, 
but she had character. . Determination was 
written in the firm lips, the cool gray eyes. Danforth Higgins 
knew that he waged a losing fight. But the fight was for all that 
he held dear on earth, and so he battled. 

“But don’t you love me, Ella?” he pleaded. 

“T don’t know,” she answered frankly. “I like you better than 
anyone I know, but I’d rather sing than be married to anyone. 
Dan, don’t make it hard; I want to sing.” 

And that was the end of the boy and girl romance. Ella 
Henderson went to New York, and Dan Higgins surrendered 
the lovely dream that had glorified the humdrum life~ of 
Fairport. 

Every week Ella wrote to her aunt, with whom she had lived 
since the early death of her parents, and Miss Maria Henderson 
regularly read the letter aloud to Dan, and always finished its 
reading by saying: “I know her, Dan. She’ll get tired singing 
some day, and then she’ll come back to you.” 

Once, six months after Ella’s departure, Dan couldn’t stand it 
another moment. He went to New York. She was delighted 
to see him, sweet and adorable. But she had moved into another 
world. Her talk was of maestros, of tone production, of concerts. 
She took him to the gallery of the Metropolitan, and he suffered 
through “Lohengrin,” unable to understand her rapture. And 
_ he returned to Fairport he discontinued his weekly visits 
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G,"‘Marriage is not for me,’’ answered Ella, “I 


to Miss Maria. Why lacerate a heart for no good purpose? 
Ella was gone—forever. 

Then one day Miss Maria stopped in at the bank where Dan 
plodded patiently. “I’d like,” said Miss Maria, ‘“‘to borrow some 
money, Dan.” 

Dan pursed his lips. This was unlike thrifty, cautious Miss 
Maria. 

“Glad to oblige,” he said. “How much do you want?” 

“A thousand dollars,” she told him. “It’s like this, Dan. 
Ella don’t know that she hasn’t some money of her own. I’ve 
always let her think that what we had belonged to both of us. 
I didn’t want my brother’s girl to get any idea that she was 
taking charity from her aunt. So I’ve sent Ella money each 
week, kinda hoping that sooner or later she’d get tired of study- 
ing, and come back here. But she ain’t. And now she wants 
to go abroad and study—and—I got to borrow.” 

Dan Higgins nodded comprehendingly. He knew Aunt 
Maria’s finances. A thousand dollars was a lot of money to the 
aging spinster. And so he lied to her. Rather than let her mort- 
gage her house, he accepted her unsecured note and gave her 
the money. 

Then he indorsed her note himself, and put up as collateral 
certain securities that he had saved by self-denial. 
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going to be famous.’’ ‘A bobbed bandit?’’ asked some one. 


“Ella can pay it back so easily when she gets to work,” said 
Aunt Maria. 

“Of course,”’ said Dan enthusiastically. 

So Ella went abroad. And on every fourth or fifth month 
Aunt Maria would call at the bank and borrow another thousand 
dollars for Ella, which came out of the pocket of Danforth 
Higgins. He hugged his secret to his heart. Ella was not with 
him, but when her great triumph came, he would console his loneli- 
hess with the knowledge that he had made the triumph possible. 
To give and receive nothing; to serve without reward: that was 
enough for Dan Higgins. 

And at last the great day came when, sitting in the gallery, he 
watched the new American prima donna make her debut. Five 
years of unceasing work had brought results. It was a small part 
that Ella sang, but she sang it with more than competence. The 
Newspapers next morning commented favorably on her voice, 
prophesied a great success when maturity rounded the tones, cor- 
rected certain faults. Altogether, Ella Henderson had nothing to 
complain of: she was on the road to glory. 

Doc Kilgallen, proud of any Fairport girl, gave her a dinner. 
Dan Higgins was present and saw the notables with whom, now, 
the lot of the girl he adored was cast. He listened to the compli- 
ments, the toasts; and the last lingering hope which had died so 














































hard perished utterly and completely. And 
yet, he was glad that Ella had succeeded. Bless 
her gray eyes, her sweet mouth, her golden 
hair 

Ella sent newspapers to Aunt Maria. The 
concert tour that followed the opera season was 
a glowing success. It was the hardest kind of 
work, Ella wrote her aunt, but it was worth 
while. It was practise, it was achievement. 
She had not arrived at the top yet, but she was 
on her way. 

And then came the cold that, getting 
steadily worse, cut short her concert tour and 
brought her back to New York and Doc 
Kilgallen. ~ 

“Youth, youth,” smiled Doc Kilgallen. 
“You have plenty of time to conquer the world, 
but you couldn’t wait. Why didn’t you stop 
your tour the minute you caught this cold?” 
he demanded severely. 

“T thought it would be better soon,’ 
Ella. 

“Singers have no right to think about their 
throats,” scolded the great Kilgallen. “A 
singer must never take a chance. If you’d 
quit a week ago, I’d have you well in a fort- 
night. Asit is, having strained the vocal cords, 
you need a summer of rest. Take the first 
train to Fairport and spend the summer.” 

“But I ought to be studying,” said Ella in 
dismay. 

“T think I know best,” said Kilgallen dryly. 

Of course he did, and so Ella went back to 
Fairport and into seclusion, compared to the 
life she had been leading. But it was a celeb- 
rity’s seclusion. Her name had been published 
in the papers; great critics had praised her 
work; Doc Kilgallen had introduced her to 
those great ones who were his own familiar 
friends. She was set apart, pedestaled. Fair- 
port no longer mentioned Doc Kilgallen as her 
single boast; Ella’s name was added to that 
of the great surgeon. 

At first Fairport held a bit aloof. The 
Henderson girl and Mme. Ella Henderson, as 
she had been billed at the Metropolitan, must 
be two entirely different.people. The gangling 
tomboy of the days forever gone must not be 
confounded with the assured beauty who had 
traveled, who spoke various languages, who 
was on terms of casual acquaintance with the 
great. 

But soon Fairport discovered that Ella 
Henderson had not changed. She accepted 
invitations to picnics, to church suppers and 
sociables. Five years seemed to slip into a 
limbo of forgetfulness. Of course, most of the 
chums of youth were married now, but the 
“crowd” was the same and a few babies here 
and there had hardly changed the spirit of the old gatherings. 

Danforth Higgins was diffident at first. Ella rallied him at a 
fish fry on the Docian Shore, that famous picnic ground of Fair- 
port for generations. ‘Have you forgotten an old friend, Dan?” 
she demanded. 

Assiduous devotion to the affairs of Fairport’s bank had 
brought a slight stoop to his shoulders, and he wore glasses when 
he read, or pored over the bank accounts. But his face was as 
kindly as ever, despite that shrewdness which made the town 
prophesy success for him. ‘Perhaps I’m a bit afraid of her,” he 
joked. 

‘“‘And why, please, Mr. Higgins?” she demanded. 

“Tt ought to be plain,” he told her. 

“T hate to guess things; I like to be told,” she said demurely. 

“A country banker isn’t much of a feather in your cap,” he 
smiled. 

“That is rather horrid of you, Dan.” 

“I’m deliberately horrid, so that I may preserve my common 
sense,” he retorted. 

“Am I liable to steal it away from you?” she asked. 

“Let’s not fence, Ella,” he said quietly. “I don’t want to flirt 
with you.” 

She tossed an indignant head. “Many (Continued on page 131) 
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HE great island of New Guinea 

sits like a huge ungainly bird 

upon the northernmost pin- 

nacle of Australia. Expedi- 
tions have penetrated at some points to 
the range of high mountains inland, but 
there still remain extensive districts 
which even today are wrapped in 
mystery. 

The books one reads about New 
Guinea are full of head-hunting and 
cannibalism and tribal wars. A govern- 
ment official told me cannibalism had 
been suppressed in all the settled parts. 
An old resident told me cannibalism still 
flourishes within thirty miles of the 
largest white settlement, Port Moresby. 

There is little doubt, however, that the 
increasing contact with white traders, 
mining prospectors, explorers, govern- 
ment officials and missionaries is grad- 
ually semi-civilizing the savage Papuan. 

Once a month a small inter-island 
steamer leaves an Australian port for 
New Guinea or, as the British part is 
called, the territory of Papua. This 
periodical service constitutes Papua’s 
sole connection with the outside world. 

We boarded the ship at Pinkenba, the 
port near Brisbane, and at once were 
aware that at last we had left the tourist 
track. The passengers were planters, 
mining prospectors, traders, a govern- 
ment official, missionaries, adventurers, 
scientists and others going to various 
posts of duty along the coast or near-by 
islands. The conversation was of copra, 
gold and oil, reefs and fevers, tribal wars 
and native treachery, cannibalism and 
exploration. 

An old missionary was taking back a 
hive of bees which he used to water 
every morning. There were twelve 
mules on board bound for Yule Island. 
On both the decks were enormous cases 
marked “Explosives.” In idle moments 
I used to wonder what would happen if a 
bee escaped and stung a mule who, in his 
anguish, kicked a box of explosives. 


oon after leaving Pinkenba we 
S noticed two elderly Scotchmen ac- 
companied by two young girls. Their 
relationship was quickly established. 
The two men, coconut planters on the 
Gulf of Papua and incorrigible old 
bachelors, resolved to take a trip back to 
Scotland. Arriving in Sydney and some- 
what exalted by the prospects, they em- 
barked upon a prolonged and intensive 
drunk. 

While thus engaged one of them met a 
waitress in a restaurant and after a 
couple of days’ courtship, led her to the 
nearest altar. The bride, a comely 
young girl just out from Scotland, had a 
friend, also Scotch, who consented to 
marry the surviving bachelor. 

Then, instead of returning to Scotland, 
the quartette of honeymooners em- 
barked for New Guinea. They were now 
on our ship, where the happy grooms 
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were appallingly “‘shiggered,” as they 
say in Australia, all the way up. They 
were waiting when the bar opened and 
were the last out when it closed. 

The brides kept to their stateroom, 
which they insisted they should have to 
themselves. Only in the evenings would 
they appear, and to the music of a 
phonograph would dance madly with 
some of the younger men on the ship, 
So completely were their hopes blasted 
that they determined to leave the ship 
and their spouses at Cairns, and were 
only balked by the difficulty of getting 
their baggage, full of new trousseaux, off 
without discovery. 


HROUGH a tortuous passage between 
gor upon one of which a big 
steamer much larger than ours lay 
wrecked, we entered Port Moresby. The 
jetty was thronged with naked, bushy- 
haired Papuans and most of the local 
white population in sun-helmets. 

There are two hotels, both run by the 
same man, and both holding the only 
liquor licenses in town. We went to the 
upper one, a two-story building whose 
second story was partitioned off in bed- 
rooms without ceilings. A veranda 
screened by heavy shutters and wide 
overhanging eaves imparted a shadowy 
half light to this region. Later, in the 
middle of the night, we understood why. 
The eaves and shutters kept out the rain 
which comes in sheets, driven almost 
horizontally. 

In the Aleutian Islands the sudden 
wind and rain squalls that come tearing 
down from the mountains are called 
“willie waws.” In New Guinea they are 
called “gubus.” We had one every 
night, and of all the concentrated wind 
and rain performances these are the 
champions. Fortunately they last only 
a few minutes. 

At the hotel we found the brides and 
grooms in the rooms adjoining ours. 
Drinking continued until late hours. 
There was no way to avoid eavesdrop- 
ping except to go to sleep, which was 
impossible. 

Archie was a fiery, red-faced little man 
who had spent thirty-two years in New 
Guinea. With an explorer he had 
ascended the Fly River over seven hun- 
dred miles, farther than anyone else has 
been up that great river of savage 
mystery. He said his father was Scotch 
and his mother Spanish—at any rate the 
combination was a belligerent one. 

One evening he inadvertently re- 
minded his friend Donald, the senior 
groom, of a feud between their ancestral 
clans some five hundred years before, 
based on cattle stealing. That started 
things. Archie swung at Donald. 
Donald countered by knocking Archie 
across the porch. 

Next day Archie appeared, properly 
fortified, and approaching the unsus- 
pecting Donald as he lay in a wicker 
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Tour by John T. McCutcheon 


Well-Known World 


chair on the veranda, slammed him over 
the head with a bottle. Whereupon 
Donald blacked Archie’s eye, split his 
cheek and otherwise ruined Archie till 
the constable came. 

This heroic work on the part of the 
groom seems to have awakened a burst 
of admiration in his bride, for after that 
she appeared quite friendly with him. 

Before leaving this romance, let me 
add the final chaper as far as our ob- 
servation went. 

We had to charter a small coasting 
steamer to take us to Thursday Island in 
time to make a connection there. On the 
way we were to stop at a number of 
places along the Papuan Gulf, at one of 
which Allen had his coconut plantation. 
So he and his bride found it convenient 
to come with us that far. 

That afternoon we visited his bamboo 
and iron shack. A bottle was on the 
table, the new phonograph was going 
and a couple of dozen fierce-looking 
naked natives from the hills squatted on 
the ground below, shouting with laughter 
as Allen alternately drank and cake- 
walked for them. 

We heard that both Donald and Allen 
were excellent men when sober—the 
latter had a university education—and 
were more popular and successful with 
certain wild tribes of natives than any 
government official had been. 





N THE dining-room of the Port 
| Moresby Hotel where all the men are 
in their shirt-sleeves with open necks, and 
the meal a monotonous, unvarying one 
of tasteless beef or mutton and potatoes, 
the nearly naked Papuans who serve you 
in clean white ramies, shell necklaces and 
brilliant hibiscus in their ears or hair, 
satisfy one sort of traveler’s appetite at 
any rate. 

Following the curve of the beach along 


the bay, and passing the Governor’s . 


unpretentious but beautifully located 
Residency, you come to Hanuabada, a 
populous native town. Here you will 
see native life practically unchanged 
from what it was before the white man 
came. Scores of frail, thatched houses on 
tall stilts over the water with the tide 
rising and falling beneath their flimsy 
floors! Naked children, dogs, dugouts 
hewn from single logs, the beat of tom- 
toms, swarming, bushy-headed Papuans, 
all make an unforgetable picture. I saw 
incredibly young children climbing the 
bamboo ladders to the houses, and dogs 
too. Naked women rocked their babies 
in nets suspended from the ceiling. 
Whole families lived in a single room 
with the cooking-fire in the middle. 

I more than half suspect that most of 
the thrilling pictures of “wildest New 
Guinea” were taken in this village, for all 
the children were familiar with cameras. 

One night we went to Hanuabada 
while a dance was in progress. Fifty or 
more young people arrayed in bird of 








paradise head-dresses were dancing a 
slow rhythmic measure to the accom- 
paniment of tom-toms and a ‘queer 
haunting chant. 

Up the slope from Hanuabada is the 
mission house. We arrived at the big 
comfortable living-room just as evening 
prayers were being held. Twenty or 
more native girls and boys squatted on 
the floor. There was a prayer and some 
hymns in English and then a prayer in 
Papuan. Incongruously, throughout the 
service, the steady beat of the tom-toms 
came up from the beach, and the bar- 
baric chorus of the dancers. It made 
me wonder how deep the native’s 
Christianity goes. 

We sailed from Port Moresby on Friday 
the thirteenth of March. Our first stop 
was at a tiny native village called 
Hisiu, where we landed Allen and his 
bride. We then went ashore ourselves. 
We were carried through the surf by two 
grinning savages covered with coconut 
oil and shell necklaces. This sudden 
descent of Americans was as much of a 
novelty for the lonely planters as the 
Papuans were for us. We must stay 
for tea! So we stayed, and smoked com- 
fortably in the long lazy chairs of the 
tropics and walked through the magnifi- 
cent aisles of the plantation. 

At a sudden clamor, we turned to see 
a native brandishing a huge python 
wrapped around a bamboo pole. The 
repulsive head was held securely in the 
split end. But the other natives fled 
terrified at the sight, all but one, be- 
longing to a snake-eating tribe, who re- 
garded the reptile hungrily. Later, 
when its captor had tired of playing with 
it, he would buy it from him for a stick 
of tobacco. 


\ A; ost memorable of all the Papuan 
N { villages was Orokolo, a large one, or 
rather collection of several, with a single 
white trader, several impressive long 
houses and all the trimmings of the real 
Papua. 

Hundreds of blacks met us as the 
whale-boat brought us in and swarmed 
around us as we were carried ashore. 
Our course throughout was a huge pro- 
cession. Because they were white, I 
suppose, our wives were permitted to 
enter one of the long houses or men’s 
clubs, into which a native woman may 
not go under penalty of death. 

That day was the high spot of the trip 
along the Papuan gulf. After a delight- 
ful luncheon with the trader and his wife 
in the house where they had brought up 
a fifteen-year-old daughter, we were off 
toward Thursday Island. As the shores 
of New Guinea disappeared, I was con- 
scious of the fact that, for the first time 
in our trip, I was leaving a place with 
real regret. I wish I could have spent 
months exploring its mysteries. 

A few days later we sailed from Thurs- 
day Island on the St. Albans for one 
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S A GENERAL rule there are few things that I dislike 
more than a crowd. Indeed, so far as it is possible 
for anyone to be conspicuous by his absence from 
political meetings, football finals or Galli-Curci con- 

certs, then that is how you would recognize me. 

And yet, of course, in a big city you never really know where 
a crowd is going to spring up next. A child drops a penny down 
a grating, and instantly a mob of countless spectators have 
hemmed you in on all sides. A telephone linesman appears on the 
roof of a building, and at once human beings, fully armed with 
boots, elbows and umbrellas, rise up and coagulate from nowhere. 
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But on the afternoon that I’m telling you about I must say 
that I was particularly unprepared to find myself surrounded by 
the populace. I must have used that little street hundreds of 
times as a short cut to my club, and never, until now, had it con- 
tained more than perhaps a dozen pedestrians. Yet now, as I 
swung carelessly round the corner, I found the pavement dark 
with humanity. Quickly I tried to skip into the gutter, but a 
warning toot from a taxi drove me back again, and after that it 
was too late. I was pushed on one side, shoved on another, trod 
on in front and cannoned into from behind. And thus, by a 
series of involuntary and uncomfortable movements, I+was 
forced right up against a plate-glass window, andthere discovered 
what it was that had attracted the rabble. 

For the window belonged to a toy shop, and whether owing to 
the approach of Christmas or to a change in owneiship, it had 
blossomed out into an elaborate, if unconvincing, panorama, 
representing a mountainous stretch of country freely sprinkled 
with very large snowflakes. Browsing amid these obstacles 
were a variety of celluloid animals. 

But this wasn’t nearly all. An elliptical railroad track ran 
right round the window, and on it there moved a miniature 
electric train, with a little light burning on the front of the 


_ engine. 


Up-stage, as you might say, the track disappeared into a 
tunnel, and on each occasion that the train entered this the 
crowd said “Ah!” while whenever it came out again they said 
“Oo!” The spectacle was not without a certain imbecile fas- 
cination, and the train must have made at least a dozen cir- 
cuits before I resumed my struggles to escape. 

Just at this moment the crowd uttered a louder “Ah!” than 
ever. 

I turned my head again and saw, with a mixture of horror 
and anticipation, that the little engine had parted company with 
the string of coaches. Into the mouth of the tunnel it sped, 
while the audience outside held their breaths, and then, with 
superb é/an, it reemerged. The catastrophe was imminent. 

The little engine hit the last of the waiting coaches at 
a speed—allowing for the reduction in scale—of about 
eighty miles an hour. The whole train seemed to leap in 
the air, to tie itself into a knot, to straighten out again, 
and then to come flying towards us. Down the steep em- 
bankment it crashed, fetching a telegraph pole and a 
celluloid rhinoceros with it as it fell, and there—right 
against the window—it at last lay still. 

“Ooh!” said the crowd, with a horrid note of joy. And 
as it was obvious that the breakdown gang could only 
reach the scene by destroying most of the panorama, 
there was a general breaking up of the happy gathering. 

As I turned away, I was gripped forcibly 
by the upper arm, while a familiar voice 
bellowed a no less familiar greeting in my 
right ear. 

‘“‘Hullo-ullo!” it said. And then: “I say, 
wasn’t that terrific!” 

I pried Hugo Peak’s grasp from ty sleeve 
and successfully avoided his attempt to 
transfer it tomy hand. Pure self-protection, 
for I was delighted to see him. 

“You know,” he rushed 
on, “I spotted that loose 
coupling just after I came 
out from luncheon, and I’ve 
been waiting for the smash 
ever since. A bit of luck it 
didn’t happen in the tunnel, 
oat eh?” 

se “Well, yes,” I agreed. 
“Though, of course, from 
the point of view of the 
sho 2 

“Gosh!” he interrupted— 
and a_ conscience-stricken 
look spread over his features. 
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cA Short Story from England 


HO a By Dents Mackaiul 


Illustration by 


“J never thought of that. I say, do you think I ought to have 
gone in and told them?” * +, Ds 

I did my best to lift this load from his mind, but it was hard 
work for a while. 

“Do you think I ought to offer to put it straight?” he asked. 

“Frankly,” I replied, “I should say you’d been here quite long 
enough. Have you any idea what time it is?” 

He looked at his watch, and startled me by uttering a how! of 
unmistakable anguish. ‘Half past five!” he gasped. ‘And I 
was to have been there before three. Oh, Lord, what will they 
all think?” 

I had,of ‘course, no idea who they all were, but putting myself 
in their piace it seemed likely that they would think he wasn’t 
coming. I ventured to say so. 

“T supposé you're right,” he groaned. ‘‘Well, we’ll just have to 
try again another day. That’s all.” 

“Was it an interview?” I asked, remembering 
his previous exploits as a self-styled free-lance 
journalist—the result of his attempts to 
become Lord Biggleswade’s son-in-law. 

“Well, yes and no,” he said. ‘As a matter 
of fact, I had an appointment with a ghost.” 

I took him gently by the arm. , “What you need is a quiet cup 
of tea with me at the club.’ 

And it was in the smoking-room there, a few minutes later, 
that he settled down to tell me all about it. 


Skidmore 


T WAS Sally’s idea in the first place (said Hugo Peak). Or at 

least, to be quite accurate, it grew out of Sally’s idea. She’s 
been perfectly wonderful all these last weeks while I’ve been 
trying to show old Biggles that I could earn my living if I was 
driven to it. Full of encouragement, don’t you know; and abso- 
lutely dead set on my making good at newspaper work. 

“TI know there are lots of other things you could do,” she said, 
“but that’s the one line that’s really going to impress father.” 

She was absolutely right, of course. And yet, as I couldn’t 
help pointing out, I didn’t seem to be making much headway. 

“T know that,” she said. “But where you’ve gone wrong is in 
flying too high. All these big scoops and interviews with bill- 
toppers are no good without experience. You ought to try some- 
thing a little more modest—well, just at first, anyhow.” 

“All right,” I said. ‘But what?” 

“Keep your eyes open,” said Sally. ‘Father always says that 
the great art in journalism is anticipating what the public are 
going to be interested in.” 

“But how on earth can I do that?” I said. “If you ask me, the 
public never know what they are interested in until they read it 
in the papers.” 

“Of course they don’t,” said Sally. “But that’s exactly-what 
Imean. What you’ve got to do is to keep your ear to the ground 
and get ready to jump with the cat. That’s what father and all 
these big men mean by journalism.” 

“Tt sounds more like Swedish Drill to me,” I said; and then, 
I’m sorry to say, Sally got rather annoyed. Of course we made it 
up againalmost at once, because, as I tell you, she’s a girl in a 
million. - But I didn’t like to reopen the subject after what had 
happehed;“and the result-was that I came away feeling rather 
puzzled as to what she had meant. 

However, the old intellect got going while I was in bed that 
night, and-by the morning I’d taped out what seemed a 
pretty useful scheme.. If you watch some of these news- 
paper stunts carefully, you’ll see that quite a lot of them 
start with about three lines tucked away in a corner, and 
then suddenly they seem to break loose. You’ve noticed 


it? Yes, I thought so. a as 
Well, my plan was to read al] the two- and three-line —— 

paragraphs in all the papers, and to go on doing this - 
until I found one that seemed to have the germ of 
something hopeful in it. Then I’d get on the job 
properly, go right into it from A to Z, and when it did 

break loose—why, there I’d be. I should have got 

clean away with a flying start and be selling my stuff 

right ahead of the crowd. 
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G,"‘Ahb!”’ said Mrs. Bollingtree. ‘'I see a beautiful 


young lady.’’ ‘Is she—is she called Sally?’’ I asked. 
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My dear old egg, I’ve as good as done it, what’s more. Of course 
this is between ourselves, and I know you won’t split on me, but 
just you wait a few days and you'll see something. “The Todd 
Street Ghost.” How’s that for a head-line? ‘Eh? 

Where’s Todd Street? I’m coming to that. Just let me tell 
it my own way, and you won’t be disappointed. Let me see— 
where was I? 

Oh, yes, I know. Well, it was pretty stiff work at the beginning, 
squinting through all those small pars, and Echoes from the 
Police-Courts, and News in Brief, and so forth. You’ve no 
notion, till you come to concentrate on the stuff, how many 
people have triplets, or how many people—different people, of 
course—land pike scaling fourteen pounds, or how many men in 
dark blue suits and tattoo marks are yanked out of the river, or 
how many postmen have just retired after walking a total of two 
hundred thousand miles. I won’t say any of it’s exactly thrilling, 
but it certainly shows you the kind of world you’re living in. Well, 
after all, that’s always something; isn’t it? 





ut of course it was hard work, and after about a week of it 
JD) Pll admit that I began to wonder if I was really on the right 
tack. “I may be making a mistake,” I remember saying to 
myself, ‘but anyhow I’ll give it three more days.” And by Jove, 
you know, it wasn’t more than three minutes after I’d said it that 
the paragraph fairly jumped out and hit me in the eye. 

I believe I’ve still got it in my pocket somewhere, but I can 
quote it by heart. ‘Martha Bollingtree,” it said, “of Todd 
Street, Camden Town, charged at the North London Police- 
Court with pretending to tell fortunes, informed the magistrate 
that she had taken up this work because she was haunted by her 
former husband, who had been a sailor. The case was afterwards 
dismissed.” That was all; not even a head-line to help me. But 
I was on to it like a knife. 

What? You don’t mean to say you don’t see it? But, my 
dear old sportsman, it’s sticking out a mile. A magistrate- -a 
London magistrate, mark you, the most sceptical kind of fellow 
you could find, practically tells this Mrs. Bollingtree that he be- 
lieves she has visits from a ghost. There she is, standing up in the 
dock, police-witnesses all swearing she’d taken their money and 
stuffed them up with lies—and what does she do? Why, she 
informs the magistrate—and I’ve seen his photograph, what’s 
more—that she’s in direct communication with the spirit of her 
dead husband. And—this is the point—the case is afterwards 
dismissed! 

Yes, I know absolutely all about that. I know exactly what 
you're going to say. Post hoc reasoning, eh? Well, I’m one of 
the most level-headed fellows in the whole world—anyone’ll 
tell you that—but when a well-known magistrate Oh, ‘dash 
it, then, if you will make me spoil my own story, you may as well 
have it! 

I tell you, I’ve as good as seen Mrs. Bollingtree’s husband 
myself! 

Ah, I thought that would make you sit up. And now perhaps 
you'll let me go on in the right order. Of course the whole thing’ll 
be in the papers in a day or two, but as long as you don’t inter- 
rupt, I’m delighted to tell you all about it now. 

I’ve had luck, of.course. But that’s nothing if you don’t know 
how to use it.» Why, just-look how the thing started. You might 
say that hunting for a Mrs. Bollingtree in a road like Todd Street 
was pretty much like looking for a needle in a bottle of hay. But 
the old intellect again, don’t you know. I streaked off to the 
court, showed ’emi the clipping, pitched some story about one of 
my cousins being called Bollingtree, dropped a little something 
in the copper’s hand—and ‘there we were. Mrs. Alfred Bolling- 
tree, Block J, Amersham Buildings, Todd Street. 

The place turned out to be a kind of tenement—a lot of gray 
brick horrors running round a sort of asphalt yard. Just a little 
depressing on a day like that—a mixture of fog and rain—but 
considérably livened up by all the. children who were running 
about and screaming. I parked my car outside the main entrance 
and lit out for Block J. 

I’m bound to say it was about the last kind of place where 
you’d expect a ghost to be carrying on business. I mean, any- 
thing less like a moated grange or a stately mansion you’ve never 
seen. And yet, you know, in a way this only made Mrs. Bolling- 
tree’s story more convincing. If she’d come into court and said 
she was in touch with Queen Elizabeth, or even Lord Beaconsfield, 
I should have thought it a bit fishy. One couldn’t quite see any- 
one like that fetching up at a place like Amersham Buildings. 
But her own husband was another thing altogether, I’m just 
telling you this to show you that I wasn’t swallowing anything 
without going right into it first—if you get my meaning. 





The Todd Street Ghost 


They don’t keep porters or janitors up there, but after a bit 
I managed to make one of the children stop screaming—a shilling 
did it—and he knew all about Mrs. Bollingtree at once. Took 
off his roller-skate and came right up with me. I had to give him 
another shilling to get him to go, but of course as long as I pro- 
duce the check for my articles, it won’t matter whether I clear 
any profit. And asa matter of fact, I rather doubt if I shall. 

Well, I knocked on the door, and I got quite a thrill when I 
heard the latch being turned and saw it opening. Something like 
calling on the Witch of Endor, don’t you know—only of course 
there were differences. 

For one thing Mrs. Bollingtree looked awfully respectable. 
She was past her first youth, as the saying goes, but there was 
nothing the least weird or mysterious about her. A bit red in 
the face, perhaps, but otherwise just a typical old matron like 
the millions I’d seen walking about with bottles and string bags in 
the streets outside. ‘‘Well,” I said to myself, “‘if you've been 
seeing ghosts, then there’s something in it.”’ 

“Good morning, Mrs. Bollingtree,” I said. “Could you 
possibly spare me a few minutes on a rather important matter?” 

“Ts it the police?” she said. me FD 

“No, no,” I said. -“‘I’ma journalist. I happened to see a report 
of the case in which you figured the other day, and my readers”— 
of course I was anticipating things just a littl—“‘and my readers 
are tremendously interested in everything to do with spiritualism.” 

She didn’t seem to take this in very well, so I had another shot. 

“What I wondered,” I said, ‘“‘was whether you could give me 
some further particulars about your psychical experiences.” 

“Eh?” she said. 

“You are Mrs. Bollingtree, aren’t you?” I asked. 

“That’s right,” she said. ‘“‘Who are you?” I gave her one of 
my cards. ‘‘What’s this for? Do you want to see me on business?” 

“Yes,” I said. ‘I’m just telling you i 

But she turned ight away then, and waddled over to the fire- 
place. ‘Sit down there,” she said, pointing to a wicker armchair. 
“Now, then,” she went on, coming across and sitting opposite 
me, “give me your hand.” 

“Why?” I said; but she just took it and began staring at it 
with a kind of rapt look. 

“T see a big house near a park,” she said. ‘“‘No—not a house. 
A block of flats. And the number is’”—here she shut her eyes and 
rocked to and fro—‘‘the number is thirty-seven.” 

Well, you know, it was all pretty wonderful. My flat is number 
thirty-seven, and yet she couldn’t have had the slightest idea 
that I was coming to see her. 

“Go on,”’ I said. 

“T can’t go on unless you cross my palm with money.” 

“How much?” I asked. 

“Five pounds,” she said. 





€L1, luckily I’d cashed a check only that morning. I took 
out my case and handed her what she wanted. 

“Ah,” she said. ‘‘Do you know the numbers of these rotes?” 

“No,” I said. “Of course not.” 

“Never mind,” she said. ‘‘Give me your hand again.” 

She caught hold of it, and on we went. 

“T see another big building,” she said, “with machinery in it. 
And paper. Yes, lots of paper. They are printing something 
there. Yes—I see it clearly now—a newspaper.” 

“T say!” I shouted out. ‘Do you really?” 

“Yes,” she said. “But something puzzles me.” 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

“Wait,” she said. “Do you earn your living by writing for 
newspapers? Ah, I thought not. But there is some reason, all 
the same, why you want to write for newspapers. Isn’t there?” 

It’s all very well to talk of thought transference, but even so 
this was getting a bit uncanny. 

“You’re quite right,’ I said. “And a jolly good reason too.” 

The old girl started groaning and wheezing again, and then she 
said: ‘Ah! I see a beautiful young. lady.” 

“You don’t!’ I said. “Is she—is’she called Sally?” 

“She is,” said Mrs. Bollingtree. 

‘And have there been difficulties?” I asked. 

“There have,” she said. 

“But is it all going to come right?” I asked. | 
~ Mrs..Bollingtree began choking and gasping and pawing at the 
air.. Then-she rubbed her hands over her forehead and asked me 
where she was. ; 

“Amersham Buildings,” I said. ‘Aren’t you feeling well?” _ 

“Tt all takes it out of me so,” she said. ‘‘{ shall be better in 
a minute.” 4 

Rather disappointing, don’t you know, just when things were 
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getting so absorbing. However, after a bit she 
seemed to recover herself, and I thought we 
might start off again. 

“Vou were just going to tell me,’’ I reminded 
her, “whether I was going to get over my 
difficulties all right.” 

“T see the answer,” said Mrs. Bollingtree, 
“but I cannot tell you unless you cross my 
palm again with money.” 

“How much?”’ I asked. 

“Five pounds;”’ she said. 

Well, I looked in my case, but I’d only gota 
couple of pounds left.. “Would you mind if I 
gave you a check?”’ I asked. 

But according -to Mrs. Bollingtree there was 
something unlucky about checks, so there was 
nothing more to be done. Of course if she’d 
been one of these ordinary impostors, she’d 
have been glad enough to take anything she 
could get, and it was this as much as anything 
else that made me have such a feeling of re- 
liance in her. ‘‘How’d it be if I drove down 
to. the bank, and then came back? Do you 
think we could get some more results today?” 

But here again she showed me how seriously 
she took it all. 

“T’d sooner you made it tomorrow morning,” 
she said. “I never find I can do justice to a 
client if I try and rush things. It isn’t really 
fair to either of us.” 

Well, of course, when she put it like that, I 
quite saw her point. I fixed up an appoint- 
ment for eleven o’clock the next day, and went 
down-stairs again to find my car. About half 
the children who’d been screaming in the yard 
were climbing on it, and generally enjoy- 
irg themselves. It cost me most of my 
loose change getting rid of them, and then I 
managed to lose my way trying to take a short 
cut, and—well, the long and short of it is that 
it wasn’t till I got back to my flat that I re- 
membered how I’d clean forgotten to ask Mrs. 
Bollingtree about her husband’s ghost. 

Stupid, wasn’t it? But of course she’d given 
me so much to think of while I was there, and 
it had all been so dashed exciting, that anyone 
might have let the thing slip out of his mind. 
Besides, I wasn’t at all sure, when I came to 
consider it, that I hadn’t played rather a clever 
game. After all, she’d be much more likely 
to come across with the whole story after we’d 
got to know each other a bit. 

Sally and I went to a musical play that night; 
but, honestly, I could hardly keep my mind on 
the plot, I was so geared up. But I wouldn’t say 
anything to Sally—not even when she asked 
me why I seemed so thoughtful. 

“Just you wait,’ [I said. ‘I’m on to some- 
thing this time that really is going to make a 
splash. And what’s more, I’ve got a clear 
field—all to myself. Mark my words, it’s a 
story that’s going to make an absolute sen- 
sation.” 

She was terribly bucked, and even changed 
her mind about coming on with me to the 
Suppertime Frolics. It must have been nearly 
three o’clock before I dropped her at old 
Biggles’s house, and—well, yes, exactly. 

But I was up bright.and early the next morn- 
ing and at five minutes to eleven I was knock- 
ing on Mrs. Bollingtree’s door again. 

“Here we are,’ I said. “And now I’m going 
to put all my cards on the table. It’s about 
that story you told the magistrate, Mrs. 
Lollingtree, and——”’ 

Well, you know, I’d thought she was even 
redder in the face than usual, but I wasn’t 
really prepared for what happened then. The 
poor old girl suddenly burst into tears and said 
she was in the most awful trouble. She said 
she’d lost so much business by being dragged 
into court like that, and she’d been ill most of 
the autumn, and she’d had to help her married 
son who was out of work, and she’d had her 
purse taken in the street, and the landlord 
wouldn’t wait any longer, and—well, al- 
together it boiled down to this: that if she 
couldn’t lay her hands on fifty pounds by that 
evening, she’d be sold up and have to go into 
the workhouse. It’s pretty tough, I tell you, 
what women like that have to go through; and 
it was a bit tough on me as well—because of 
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course if all this happened, it would absolutely 
put the lid on my plans. I mean to say, it 
might be weeks before she was in a state to see 
me again, and anyway how was I to know that 
the ghost would follow her to the workhouse? 

“That’s rotten luck,” I said. And then I 
had the most brilliant idea. ‘‘Look here,” 
Isaid. “How'd it be if I lent you the money?” 

“T couldn’t possibly take it,”’ she said. 

“We'll see about that,” I said. ‘‘Now, this 
is a business offer, Mrs. Bollingtree, and if I 
help you, then you’ve got to help me. You 
told the magistrate something about your 
husband the other day that happens to interest 
me very much. Well, if you’ll give me all the 
details, you shall have that fifty pounds before 
the banks shut. What about it?” 

“But how could I ever pay you back?’’ she 
seid. “I make so little these days, and I’m far 
tco delicate to go out to work.” 

She didn’t look it, you know; but of course 
you never can tell with these elderly women. 

“Well, if it comes to that,’’ I said, “if this 


thing goes through, it’s going to be worth q - 


good deal more than fifty pounds to me. We'll 
call it a loan, if you like, but you needn’t 
think I should hurry you about paying me 
back.” 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘but it would be like a mill- 
stone round my neck!” 

“All right,’ I said. ‘We won’t call it a loan, 
then. We'll call it payment for the exclusive 
story of how your husband appears to you. 
By the way,” I went on, “I suppose he does 
appear to you, doesn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ she said—quite simply, and just 
like that. By George, it was impressive. 

“In this room? You actually see him?” 

“Yes,”’ she said. ‘‘Worse luck.” 

I didn’t much care about the way she said 
this, but of course in the account I’m writing 
of it all I shall leave everything of that sort out. 
I think that’s fair enough, don’t you? I mean, 
as long as I don’t go shoving anything else in. 

“And what does he look like?’”’ I asked. “Is 
he much altered?” 

“No,” she said. 
old Alf.” 

‘““You’ve never had any kind of doubt, then,” 
I said, “that it was Mr. Bollingtree?” 

“Doubt?” she said. ‘Not after the times 
he’s given me.” 

She struck me as a bit cold-blooded about it 
all, but there again, this casual] sort of attitude 
made it all so much more convincing. 

“What sort of time does he generally ap- 
pear?” I asked her. 

“Oh, no regular time,’”’ she said. “Sometimes 
I won’t see him for months. And then one day 
he’ll be in again like a bad penny. Never gives 
you no warning, you know.” 

“T see,’ I said. “And does he seem to appear 
gradually, or all of a sudden?” 

“All of a sudden,” said Mrs. Bollingtree. 
“Why, I’ve been sitting here, often, without a 
thought of him in my head, and then I’ve 
looked up and there he was again. That’s just 
what I hate about it all.” 

“Dashed interesting,” I said. ““And have you 
ever tried to touch him?” 

“Not likely,” she said. 
tries to touch me.” 

“By George!’ I said. ‘You don’t say so. 
Don’t you find that a bit worrying?” 

“Yes,” she said. “That’s what I told the 
magistrate.” : 

IL could see her getting rather impatient at all 
these questions, but there was still plenty of 
time before the banks shut, so I didn’t see why 
I should switch off just yet. 

“Of course, Mrs. Bollingtree,”’ I said, “I’m 
the last person to be inquisitive or anything of 
that sort, but in my position I’ve got to think 
of how it will appeal to other people. Now, 
this is what Imean. Does Mr. Bollingtree ever 
tell you what it’s all like on the Other Side?” 

“The other side of what?” she said. 

“Beyond the Veil,’”’ I explained. “Oh, well, 
anyway, here’s a case in point. Does he ever 
mention eating or drinking, for instance?” 

“Not eating,” she said. “But drinking— 
well, it wouldn’t be old Alf if he didn’t.” 


“Nothing would change 


“But he generally 


“Ah,” I said. “And smoking? You know 
what som2 of the authorities say about that? 
Has Mr. Bollingtree ever told you that he stil] 
smokes?” 

“He don’t need to,” she said. “TI could tell 
it myself, the moment he came into the room.” 

“You mean to say you could actually smell 
tobacco?” TI said. And I’d got a whole string 
of other questions ready, but the poor old 
thing was in such a Ccither about her landlord 
and his money that it didn’t seem fair to go 
on plaguing her. 

“All right, Mrs. Bollingtree,” I said. “| 
hop off now and get the cash. But you won't 
breathe a word -to a soul about what we've 
been discussing, will you?” 

“Not a word,” she said. 

“And perhaps I could have another inter- 
view with you tomorrow?” I suggested. “Any 
time that’s convenient, I mean.” : 

Well, we fixed it up like that. Unfortu- 
nately I had to-go to a football match in the 
afternoon, but I sent the fifty pounds up by 
special messenger, so I know she got it all right. 
And all that evening, when I wasn’t studying 
up Oliver Lodge and Vale Owen, I was planning 
out exactly how I was going to write up my 
account of it all. I didn’t see any reason why 
some Sunday newspaper shouldn’t run a wholz 
series on the Bollingtree case. But anyhow 
one couldn’t possibly do justice to it in less 
than about six articles. I’d got out a rough 
draft of the first one before I went off to bed. 

Well, as I said before, the whole thing’s as 
good as settled now. I got an introduction to 
a fellow on the Sunday Mirror who’s practically 
promised to use the stuff as soon as they can 
spare a man to check some of the main details. 
It’s their legal department, you know, who 
Lave to be a bit careful where real names are 
mentioned. But in the meanwhile it’s grown 
into one of the most astonishing affairs that 
ever you’ve heard of. 

I’ve always been one of those men who look 
all round a subject before they commit them- 
selves, and there was just one point that 
troubled me a little after that second talk I’d 
had with Mrs. Bollingtree. Personally, of 
course, I was absolutely satisfied that she was 
telling me the truth. But I’d only got her 
word for it, and people are so dashed ready to 
say it’s a case of self-delusion, or something 
of that sort. You can’t blame them, but what 
we did want—and I felt this more and more 
after I'd started writing it up—was something 
that would convince even the scoffers. 

Well, you know, the next time I was up 
there—it was only the day before yesterday— 
she let something drop that absolutely changed 
the whole aspect of the case. It just shows you 
how completely she believed in it all herself, 
that she’d never thought of mentioning it. 

I won’t keep you waiting, old man, because 
I can see how worked up you're getting; so 
just listen to this. Several other people— 
neighbors of Mrs. Bollingtree’s in Amersham 
Buildings—had seen Mr. Bollingtree too. 

Yes, my lad. What do you say to that? 
No automatic writing or noises in the dark this 
time, but a plain, straightforward apparition— 
in broad daylight. Why, I’ve talked to them. 
I’ve got their stories—all signed and witnessed. 
It’s cost me a trifle, of course, but I’m not 
worrying about that. And what’s more, the 
whole lot of them were photographed together 
this morning. Now, that’s the sort of evidence 
that really 7s worth something. 

I remember distinctly how it came out. Mrs. 
Bollingtree had been telling me how she’d 
had to have the doctor in, and how he’d 
ordered her some kind of treatment that was 
going to be rather expensive; and I’d just ar- 
ranged to advance her some more cash—no 
good killing the golden goose, ycu know— 
when she simply staggered me by saying she’d 
seen Mr. B_llingtrce again the previous after- 
noon. 

» “What!” I said. “Why didn’t you run out 
and telephone to me at once?”’ 

“Well,” she said—now take this in carefully 
—‘T had a few friends in at the time, and 1! 
didn’t like to leave him with them.” 
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“Do you mean to tell me,” 
they actually saw him too?” 

“Yes,” she said. “And that’s what made it 
all so awkward.” 

Awkward! And if it hadn’t have been for 
me, this woman might have gone on-seeing 
him for years without a notion of the im- 
portance of it all. Of course I got hold of the 
neighbors at once, and they absolutely con- 
firmed every word she said. Mr. Bollingtree 
had been there nearly half an hour. He’d 
hardly said anything, but they’d all seen him 
distinctly. And some of them had smelled the 
tobacco. 

It was terrific, I tell you. But of course one 
thing struck me at once. If Mr. Bollingtree 
appeared to the neighbors—and there were 
five or six of them—why shouldn’t he appear 
to me? 

Or take it a step further. Why shouldn’t 
he appear to a press photographer? 

I was a little doubtful about putting the idea 
to Mrs. Bollingtree, because of course I didn’t 
want to shock her; but as a matter of fact I 
needn’t have worried. She said she couldn’t 
pretend tc »ntrol Mr. Bollingtree’s movements 
—nobody, she said, had ever been able to do 
that—but if I was really keen on seeing him, 
she thought she knew a way of managing it. 
There was only one difficulty, and that was 
that it would cost money. 

Why? Well, you don’t suppose Id risk 
everything by asking her that. Ten pounds 
was the sum she mentioned, and if that were 
all that was going to stand between me and the 


I Saved My Life 


the great white plumes of kuggaree as the 
elephant pressed through them when we drove 
tiger in the valley; the scents of jasmine, al- 
monds and mogra mingled with wood smoke, 
and the wraiths of a thousand other joys 
exquisite, drifted through my consciousness. 

Then, after that, I saw a vision of a life of 
bread-and-milk and not-running-up-stairs; no 
books, no horses, no heady joy in living. That 
sense of humor which to this day has seldom 
failed me made me laugh. I paid the learned 
medico his ‘‘tenner”’ and departed. 

Sitting in the window of the club I turned 
to my old friend Bacchus for solace and counsel, 
and after my third whisky and soda had made 
up what was left of my mind. It was all very 
clear. Firstly, I didn’t want to live on the 
doctor’s dreary terms. Secondly, I could not 
return to India, for there one needs much 
money, and I had but a little. Thirdly, I 
couldn’t stay in England, for there one needs 
still more money, and my tailor might get 
restive. Fourthly, I couldn’t earn money, for 
good men of all professions went abegging in 
England then, and I was but a shadow of what 
a man should 

But, though I didn’t much care if I died, so 
long as I was alive I was minded that I would 
like again to experience some of those soul- 
satisfying joys which my fluttering memory 
hinted had been. Some one said something 
about Canada. Vaguely I knew it was a place 
where there was much open. And I knew I 
loved the open. Right! I would go to Canada. 

A friend gave mea letter to a man in Calgary. 
In due course I presented it. I said, “I want 
a job in the open, with horses if possible.” 

He looked at me and shook his head. Man,” 
he said, ‘‘you’re half dead. What’s wrong with 
you, anyway? Broke?” 

“No.” 

“Then go back to your home and die there.” 

So I left him. 

Sitting dejectedly in the stale-smelling lobby 
of the hotel, I heard a voice bemoan the fact 
that its owner had no money, for if he had he 
could get a good contract to round up horses. 

I tottered round to face a big, shifty-looking 
half-breed. I said, “How much do you want?” 

Siwash Charlie peered at me blearily. Then, 
‘Fi’ hundred.” 

“T’'ll put it up if you’ll take me along.” 


I said, “that 
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biggest ghost story of the century, then I can 
only say it was dashed cheap. She was going 
to make her first attempt early this afternoon, 
and the photographer and I were to come 
along about three. How on earth it slipped 
my memory like that, I don’t really know; but 
of course—well, you saw yourself what hap- 
pened in that shop window. I mean to say, 
one’s only human. It isn’t every day you get 
an absolutely guaranteed thrill like that; is it? 

And besides, if Mrs. Bollingtree can summon 
him up once, then she can summon him up 
again. Perhaps, after all, it’s just as well that 
there weren’t too many of us there to—— Oh, 
hullo—excuse me a second .. . 

It was on this sudden note of apology that 
Hugo Peak broke off his remarkable narrative. 
For Charles, the most venerabie of the smok- 
ing-room waiters, had approached our corner 
with the latest edition of the Evening Argus, 
and had handed it to my companion with the 
air of performing a daily ritual. Such an air, 
in fact, as might be associated with the re- 
cipient’s recognized interest in the fortunes of 
the turf. 

“Thanks, Charles,’ he said. And then, to 
me again, as he opened the sheet: “Just a 
second, old man; but there was a_ horse 
running at ” And here, once more, he 
broke off. ‘Great Snakes!’ he exclaimed 
loudly. 

He was staring at the newspaper with such 
an expression of horror and disillusionment as 
I hope never to see on the face of a fellow 
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member of the Port Club again in my life. 

“What is it?”’ I asked anxiously. 

Young Mr. Peak rose suddenly to his feet, 
gazed wildly round the smoking-room, uttered 
a hollow laugh, smote himself violently on the 
forehead, and without another word dashed 
madly out through the swing-doors. 

I picked up the crumpled Argus and tried 
to reconstruct the crime. For the moment I 
could only imagine that some misguided race- 
horse had grossly betrayed my impulsive ac- 
quaintance’s belief in its speed. But the next 
instant the words “Todd Street” had leaped 
out of the page, and as I have been careful to 
preserve the clipping among my papers, I can 
give it to you here in full. 

“Camden Town Afiray,” says the head-line. 
And then: “A visit paid by Alfred Bollingtree, 
described as a ship’s steward, to his former 
wife, Martha Bollingtree, in Todd Street, 
Camden Town, early this afternoon resulted 
in both the above being removed to the 
Samaritan Temperance Hospital, suffering 
from injuries which are expected to detain 
them there some days. According to the state- 
ment of a Central Press photographer, who 
happened to be on the scene and was also 
slightly injured, a dispute arose between the 
couple as to the disposal of a considerable sum 
of money which had recently come into Mrs. 
Bollingtree’s possession.’ 

And on the whole, you know, much as I 
sympathize with Hugo Peak in his disappoint- 
ment, I think it is just as well that he noticed 
that loose coupling when lie did. 


by Disobeying the Doctor (Continued from page 69) 


He wavered, his eyes running up and down 
my frame incredulously, till I crackled some 
money under his nose. Then he agreed. 

Together we bought the outfit—two saddle- 
horses, a pack-horse and equipment—and soon 
after the first snow were quartering the prairie. 

I had no emotions. I wanted to do something 
in the open, with horses. Soon I should die. 
All right. I’d been expecting that for five 
years. And I knew I didn’t want to live as the 
doctor had prescribed. 

The winter closed down, bleak, white- 
draped and bitter, and the wind howled cut- 
tingly across the prairie rolling emptily under 
a pale turquoise sky. We were alone. Charlie 
spoke seldom. He hunted horses. I followed. 
My world narrowed down to two issues—to 
keep warm, and to keep following Charlie. 

The deep snow kept the horses at a walk, so 
I was able to dismount from time to time and 
walk also, to keep my feet from freezing. I 
toiled and staggered after the silent half-breed, 
moving as in a dream, cowering from the wind. 

At night we camped in utter weariness, 
offsaddled, turned the broncos out to scrape 
their sustenance from beneath the snow, and, 
pitching a tiny tent, ate shiveringly of sow- 
belly and beans, later to sleep, huddled to- 
gether for warmth under a common eiderdown, 
and to rise, stiff, cold and hungry, to make our 
fire with numb ‘fingers i in the icy dawnings. 

Always traveling, huddled over the fire or 
curled in our blankets, I reached out in my 
brain for those delectable visions which some- 
times came of gay and care-free pre-war days. 
If I could catch some happy memory but for 
a moment, my whole spirit responded and new 
energy surged through me. And I did not die. 
Nor did I show signs of dying. Instead, it was 
not quite so agonizing to keep the trail, nor was 
I so cold; and sometimes I could hold one pic- 
ture in my brain for minutes. 

Day after day, week after week, month after 
month I followed Siwash Charlie over the 
silent frozen prairie, blessed each morning 
and evening with sun glories past my power 
of words to paint. So the long winter wore on. 
And still I was not dead—yet. 

Slowly the clouds cleared from my memory. 

With the first thaw we parted, Charlie and I. 
I bought a horse and arranged to live at the 
home of the rancher whose stock we had hunted. 


When the snow was gone, every evening I 
would ride to the top of Baldy Hill to watch 
the sunset. There I would stand alone, the 
prairie rolling grandly into the infinite purple 
distance, while high in the western sky, above 
the clouds which topped the hazy foot-hills, 
soared the chaste white peaks of the Rockies. 
Nightly I watched them, gorgeously lighted by 
the afterglow of the setting sun. Red, gold, and 
royal purple; daffodil-yellow and near-black 
shadows; old rose, cornflower-blue and a thou- 
sand lovely shades between; crags and pin- 
nacles, mighty bluffs and deep- -cut gullies all 
blazing in ever-changing, slowly dying color. 

With those sunsets the last of the shadows 
drifted from me. The somber years of war lost 
something of their bitterness, the high lights 
of loyalty, love, sacrifice, and the kindliness of 
comrades standing out above the gloom of 
horrors. 

My blood ran fast again as the wind made 
music in my ears. 

A year after the passing of the learned 
doctor’s verdict, I galloped my horse across the 
fragrant flower-spangled prairie, stood up in 
my stirrups and yelled aloud for the sheer joy 
of living. 


So far so good. But a healthy animal may 
starve in a world whose values are all in terms 
of dollars and cents, and I had neither goods 
nor knowledge to sell that I might live. So for 
a little time I wondered whether life regained 
was such an achievement after all. One day 
some urging need for self-expression led me to 
put some thought on paper. Idly I showed it 
to a newspaper editor. He said, ‘Thirty-five 
dollars.” 

I jumped. Thirty-five dollars is not much 
money but it will buy a lot of food. 

So I wrote some more, and editors continued 
to find it good till in the end I came to see that, 
though its workings are obscure and often 
bitter, there is a destiny which shapes men’s 
ends to some assured fruition, that in my case a 
lifetime spent in following the sunset, culmi- 
nating in five years’ observation of the naked 
hearts of men and crowned with twelve months’ 
solitary searching of the dimmest crannies of 
my being, provides material which is good 
coin in any market if only it is pictured 
understandingly. 
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Three Hundred and Twenty-Six Members 


of New York’s excluswe JUNIOR LEAGUE 
and “Boston’> VINCENT CLUB 


tell why they are using this soap for their skin 












WENTY-FIVE years ago 

a little group of New York’s 
loveliest debutantes organized a 
flower committee to distribute the gor- 
geous bouquets from their coming-out 
teas among the hospitals of the city. 


Out of this graceful gesture grew the 
Junior League—today one of the most 
socially important groups in the country. 


No one ever becomes a member of the 
Junior League who is not backed by flaw- 
less social credentials. It represents New 
York’s aristocracy of youth; young girls 
and young married women whose names 
have a dazzling association of beauty, 
wealth, and distinguished ancestry. 


Seven times as popular 


We personally interviewed six hundred 
leading members of New York’s Junior 
League and Boston’s brilliant and ex- 
clusive Vincent Club. 


How, we asked, do these young girls 
take care of their skin? What soap do 
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To Free Your Skin From Blackheads—use the 
famous Woodbury treatment on Page 4 of the 
booklet, ‘‘ A Skin You Love to Touch” 


they select as the best for keeping their 
skin soft, smooth, radiantly fresh and 
fair? 


Three hundred and twenty-six mem- 
bers, or more than half the entire 
number interviewed, said they 

used Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
regularly for their skin. The 


FREE—1 guest-size set, con- 
taining the new, large-size trial 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and samples of W oodbury’s Facial 
Cream and Facial Powder. 


Some: 
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Cut out 


Tue ANDREW JERGEN 
1412 Spring Grove Ave-» 
Please send me —_ 
The new [cream an 
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Lime Gambles, Led 


Name 
Street 


City 


Tus ANNUAL CHARITY BALL of the New York Junior 
League. Among 600 members of the New York Funior 
League and the Vincent Club of Boston, Woodbury’s 


)} was seven times as popular as any other soap 


largest number using any other one soap 
was forty-two. 


Some of the comments 


“Tt keeps my skin smooth and free from oil.” 
“Tt helps to keep my skin free from blackheads.” 
“Tt ts the best, purest soap I know—TI use it here 
and abroad, winter and summer.” “It does not 
irritate a sensitive skin.” 


A skin specialist worked out the formula by 
which Woodbury’s is made. This formula not 
only calls for absolutely pure ingredients. It 
also demands greater refinement in the manu- 
facturing process than is commerctally possible 
with ordinary toilet soap. 

A 2c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap lasts 
a month or six weeks. Around each cake is 
wrapped a booklet containing special cleansing 
treatments for overcoming common. skin 
defects. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today and begin 
tonight the treatment your skin needs! 


oa ‘ 
this coupon and mail it today! 
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In the Name of Duty by Alice Duer Maller continued from page 43) 


years old. He was not an Englishman but 
a Canadian. His father had come to the 
Dominion to seek his fortune, and had not 
found it. The son had knocked about—had 
staked gold claims and drilled oil wells, had 
served in the mounted police; had finally made 
his money in land speculation, and won a title 
for services during the war. An astute friend 
had once said of him that he had made his suc- 
cess by combining innate American qualities— 
or qualities Americans like to think are theirs— 
of activity and daring and imagination, with 
an English method of presenting himself—a 
calm, imperturbable, superior English manner. 
He was blond with clear gray-blue eyes like 
bubbles of glass, a long fine mouth, and a high 
nose rather like the Duke of Wellington’s. 

He was standing, when John entered, with 
his long legs a little straddled and his hands i in 
his pockets—emanating something quiet but 
rather alarming. 

“He wishes you to leave your husband?” 
said John, as if in all his legal experience he had 
never heard of such a thing as that. 

“T wish to marry her,’’ replied Barham. 

Beatrice smiled at him. ‘You usually say 
you intend to marry me,” she said. 

“T do,” he answered. 

It flashed upon John after seeing that admir- 
ing smile what was the change in his cousin’s 
wife. He was used to seeing her kind, com- 
petent, considerate, wise—displaying the quali- 
ties of the responsible superior. He saw her 
now cooperating, or rather clashing, with an 
equal; could it be with an acknowledged 
superior? Could it be that she was humble? 
Beatrice? The idea shocked John more even 
than the suggestion of a divorce. He, a de- 
termined advocate of the established order, 
felt it was indeed threatened if Beatrice were 
going to begin to be humble. 

“Tf,” he began stiffly, “you ask me as a 
lawyer whether or not a divorce could be 
obtained é 

“We ask you.” Beatrice interrupted, ‘ 
rather I ask you to try to make Lord Barham 
believe that Raymond would go to pieces if I 
left him. He seems to think this is just an 
egotistical fancy of mine. 

“Do you want to leave him?’ asked John. 
He meant to ask the question impersonally, as 
a lawyer seeking information, but at the last 
moment his voice took on a tone of reproof. 

Beatrice looked at him, and her gold-colored 
eyes blazed. Then as if she felt they said too 
much, she shut them, and with a face like a 
mask she enunciated only one word 

“Yes,” she said. 

Looking at that blank eyeless face, John 
saw she was suffering, but he did not pity her. 
Pity was not the emotion Beatrice roused. 
She couldn’t wring your heart with a gentle 
look as Raymond could. His pity was for 
Raymond. 

“T do not think,” he said coldly, “that Lord 
Barham needs an attorney to come up-town 
to inform him that a man would be wrecked by 
taking from him a wife whom he loves and de- 
pends upon and to whom he has always been 
faithful.” He had spoken the words before a 
faint vision of the girl weeping and dancing 
rose before his mental vision, and when it did 
he thrust it out again. It had not weakened 
the stern effect of his words. 

Beatrice made a little gesture, as much as to 
say that there the case was in a nutshell, but 
Barham, who had been looking, not at anyone, 
but straight before him, now observed: “Ah, 
well, I see we have called in a special pleader 
for the other side.” 

“You say that,” replied John, “because I 
don’t tell you what you want to hear.” 

“T say it,’ answered Barham, “because you 
give your opinion offhand, without considera- 
tion, and without informing yourself as to the 
facts.” 

“T know the essentials.” 

“No,” said Barham. 

And then it came out that the great fact 








which John did not know was that Barham in- 
tended to give Raymond a million dollars. it 
was not put so crudely, but it was made clear 
enough, and John colored with anger and with 
a sort of family shame. 

“Even I,” he said, “who am not in love with 
Beatrice, would not assume that a million 
dollars would compensate for her loss.”’ 

“Oh, John, don’t address the jury!” said 
Beatrice. 

“Tt depends on the man,” Barham ob- 
served, in his almost unbearably quiet man- 
ner. ‘Not fifty millions—not all the money in 
the world would compensate me, because I’ve 
had it. I know the feeling of success and power 
—as a matter of fact, I could do it again. But 
Saunders is different. The taste of failure is 
bitter in his mouth. Each hundred thousand as 
it came would give him a sense of self-confi- 
dence he has never had. You should think 
twice before you deprive a man of the one 
thing he has longed for vainly since he was a 
schoolboy.” 

John really did not get the idea. “Oh,” he 
exclaimed, very bitter and sarcastic, “so in 
your opinion it would spell success for my 
cousin to accept a million dollars in exchange 
for his wife! I must confess that to me——” 

“No,” said Barham, patient with difficulty, 
“T should not give him a million, which of 
course he would not take. I should simply 
stay here and see that he made it. Then and 
not until then would Beatrice move for her 
divorce. It would be very easily arranged. 
And you have no idea the difference it would 
make in the man’s ability to stand on his own 
feet.” 

“By the amount that he had been cor- 
rupted,” said John. No one answered and he 
rose to his feet. “I cannot stay here,” he said. 
No one opposed his going. 

Beatrice went as far as the door with him. 
She did not look at him or speak, but he 
looked at her and saw that she was drawing 
her eyelids together like a person in bodily 
pain. Still his heart was not softened. 

“T’m afraid I have not been of very much 
help to you,” he said proudly. 

“No,” Beatrice answered. ‘‘You haven’t 
exactly grasped the situation. But you said 
what I meant you to say,” and she added with 
that tone of unalterable decision which was the 
best and the worst of her, “I don’t intend to 
do it.” And then she turned quickly away 
from him, going back, John felt, to be clasped 
for the last time in the arms of that hard, in- 
solent, rich, unmoral man who was waiting for 
her. 

John walked away, not flattering himself that 
he had influenced the situation very much, 
but sure that as far as he had influenced it at 
all he had influenced it right. 

A few days later the papers announced that 
Lord Barham, who had been in New York for a 
few days on business, had sailed for England. 
Nothing, as far as John could see—and he de- 
voted some conscientious attention to the sub- 
ject—was changed in the lives of his cousin and 
his cousin’s wife. He dined with them as often 
as ever, met them at dinner, lunched frequently 
with Raymond down-town. Raymond, John 
felt sure, knew nothing about Barham’s visit, 
and Beatrice, whatever her wishes had been, 
had not been broken by her renunciation. 

The only question he asked himself was 
whether the break had really been final. Bar- 
ham stayed on in England, but there was no 
proof he would not come back. Beatrice was 
determined, but so was he. Who could say 
that he might not return and get his own way? 
The question was completely answered a few 
months later when Barham’s engagement to a 
distinguished English widow was announced 
—the Honorable Mrs. Drummond—the min- 
gling of a new fortune and an old name. 

John and Beatrice had never mentioned that 
triangular interview, and he would not have 
spoken of it now, but Beatrice herself spoke to 
him of the engagement. She spoke calmly. 


showing a human recognition that John would 
be interested to know the truth. She said it 
was a marriage that had been contemplated a 
long time by the friends of Barham and Mrs. 
Drummond—contemplated long before she and 
Barham had met; an excellent arrangement 
—not, she believed, a love match. Then she 
smiled and answered John’s unasked question. 

“No, John,” she said, “it makes no differ- 
ence to me, except that I hope it works well 
for him. When I refuse a man, I don’t hope 
to tie a string to him. He and I parted that 
afternoon.” 

John was not of an imaginative tempera- 
ment, and yet when he read of the yacht in 
which Barham was going to take his bride 
round the world, of the rubies he was giving 
her as a wedding present, he could not help 
wondering what Beatrice, still saving odd pen- 
nies in the tiny flat, thought when she read 
such items. Had she no moments of passion- 
ate regret? He saw no sign of it, and his re- 
spect rose not only for her but ‘for his own 
judgment. 

That spring Raymond experienced one of his 
business disasters. It was not that Raymond 
lost his jobs—not always, at least—but_ he 
seemed to have an instinct for accepting jobs 
with businesses on the brink of failure. Per- 
haps it was that heads of firms who could ap- 
preciate Raymond’s gentle integrity and charm 
were people essentially unfitted to business 
competition. 

Anyhow, that spring the real estate com- 
pany with which Raymond had been for some 
years went out of business, and it became nec- 
essary to find him another position. Every- 
one set to work, Beatrice of course the most 
active of all, and by May he was established 
in a tobacco company. As soon as this was 
accomplished, Beatrice went to Washington 
for a visit of some weeks. 

I'll be back before the tobacco people fail,” 
she said, with a wan smile. It was the first 
time John have ever heard her bitter at her 
husband’s expense. 

Now that all danger was over, John found 
he could be a little sorry for her. After all, 
Barham was a great man, and she a woman 
capable of appreciating greatness. He smiled 
almost tenderly at her. 

“Regret anything but your good deeds, 
dear Beatrice,” he said. 

“T regret nothing,” she answered. “I acted 
with my eyes open—deliberately. The only 
thing that could make me regret would be if 
I found that I had been wrong in thinking my- 
self necessary. I don’t mean, John, that I am 
glad of Raymond’s failures—I’m not; but 
every incident like this makes me see more and 
more clearly how right I was to stay. The 
only thing that would break my heart would be 
to convince me that Raymond might have 
made a better life for himself without me— 
that what I did was useless.” 

There seemed no special danger of that The 
tobacco people did not fail—never failed, in- 
deed, though Raymond’s position there was 
not brilli:nt. Everything, however, seemed 
to be going smoothly enough, and then one 
night, or rather one morning, a few days be- 
fore Beatrice’s return, John was wakened by 
the ringing of the telephone beside his bed. He 
groped for the instrument in the dark, pre- 
pared to tell the caller of a wrong number just 
how the incident affected him, and heard to 
his surprise that it was Raymond’s voice speak- 
ing—asking him to come to him at once. 

“Are you ill?” asked John. 

“T’m half crazy,” answered Raymond. 

John dressed rapidly, without fluster, re- 
fraining, as his,training was, from trying to 
imagine what could be wrong with his cousin. 
It was unlike Raymond to make such an in- 
considerate request. 

John found him wandering about the flat— 
a long figure in striped pajamas with a cigaret 
in his hand. 

“What’s wrong?” said John. 
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Daughter of the Duchess and the 
late Duke of Rutland and direct de- 
scendant of that famous Elizabethan 
beauty, Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 
Hall, The Lady Diana Manners has 
twenty-four generations of noble 
blood in her veins. Great sculptors 
— and painters for whom she has sat 

have found in her exquisite “cool 
blonde beauty” unusual inspiration. 


DIANA MANNERS 


believes in this complete means of rejuvenating the skin 


++ + adeep refreshing cleansing 
-- +» adelicate punish and protection 


F, gettin by birth and breeding from the crown 
of her golden bobbed head to her slender silk-stock- 
inged ankles, the Lady Diana Manners is a true democrat 
at heart. She adores beauty for its own pure sake, but 
also for the happiness it brings to the whole world. And 
she is genuinely interested in the happiness, and loveli- 
ness of other women. 


This famous English beauty who knows the importance of keeping 
her own skin as white and delicate as hepaticas in May, and who does 
it by bathing it in a delicious cleansing cream, tells other women how 
they, too, can keep their clear-skinned freshness. 


“Every woman,” she says, “can have a 
fresh undimmed complexion if she’ll take care 
of her skin, devoting a little time each day to 
keeping it supple and protected. I know that 
she can effectively accomplish this loveliness 
by using Pond’s Two Creams.” 


Every night before retiring, and during the 
day, especially after exposure to the weather, 
cleanse your face and neck with Pond’s Cold 
Cream, patting it lavishly over your skin. 








surface the dust, dirt and powder which choke them. Wipe off all the 
cream and dirt and repeat, closing the pores with a dash of cold water 
or a rub with ice. If your skin is dry, after the nightly cleansing leave 
some of the cream on until morning. 


After every cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream, except the bed-time one, 
Jinish and protect your skin with a delicate film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
It is a perfect base for holding your powder—holds it evenly, smoothly 
and long and causes it to blend ever so naturally with rouge. Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream protects the skin, too, from hurtful soot, dust, wind 
and cold, keeping it fresh and supple for hours. 
Pond’s Cold Cream now comes in large jars! Both creams in smaller 
sizes of jars and in tubes. 
FREE OFFER—Mail this coupon for free tubes of 


these Two Creams and instructions for using them. 





The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept.M 
141 Hudson Street, New York City 


Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s 
Two Creams. 
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Let it stay on long enough for its pure oi!s to 


seep down into your pores and bring to the BEAUTIFUL WOMEN USE THESE TWO CREAMS 
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A Christmas gift 
for pipe-smoking 
bank presidents 
—and others 


What better example of the true Christ- 
mas spirit than this letter of Mr. John- 
son, a Nebraska bank precident: 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Virginia 
Gentlemen : 

One of my customers presented me, 
at Christmas time, with a half-pound 
tin of Edgeworth, out of appreciation 
for services rendered in probating his 
father’s estate. 

In thanking him for the gift I told 
him that it appealed to me for two 
reasons—the spirit in which it was 
given, and the fact that he remembered 
the kind of smoking tobacco I have 
used for the past ten years. He made 

’ use of an expression which will interest 
you and which appealed to me. 

The expression used was, “Us fellows 
who smoke Edgeworth never forget one 
another.” 

Very truly yours, J. V. Johnson. 


Of course in this case, Edgeworth hap- 
pened to be the recipient’s ten-year 
favorite tobacco. But in. other cases, the 


gift serves as a happy introduction to 
Edgeworth. 


To make it 
still easier 
for “us fel- 
lows who 
smoke Edge- 
worth to 
never forget 
one another,” 
the 16-ounce 
glass humidor 
jar and the 
8-ounce tin 
are provided 
at Christmas 
time with ap- 
propriate 
wrappings. 
Fach size con- 
tains Edge- 
worth Ready- 
Rubbed and 
is packed in a decorated gift carton 
printed in colors. 

Please ask your tobacco dealer for the 
Edgeworth Christmas packages. If he 
will not supply you, we gladly offer the 
following service to you: 

Send us $1.65 for each 16-ounce jar, 
and 75c for each 8-ounce tin to be 
shipped, also a list of the names and 
addresses of those you wish to remem- 
ber, with your personal greeting card 
for each friend. 

We will gladly attend to sending the 
Christmas Edgeworth to your friends, 
all delivery charges prepaid. 

Personal: If you are not personally 
acquainted with Edgeworth, send your 
name and address to Larus & Brother 
Company, 4Li South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. We will send you free 
samples—generous helpings both of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 





small, pocket-size packages, in handsome | 


humidors, holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If 
your jobber cannot supply you with 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brother Company 
will gladly send you prepaid by parcel 
post a one-or two-dozen carton of any 
size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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“How would you feel,” answered Raymond, 
“if you had killed the person you loved best in 
the world?’’ John repressed an impulse to say 
“Not Beatrice?’’ and the silence was just what 
was needed. Raymond went’on: 

“T don’t mean with an ax, you know, but I 
killed her.” 

“How?” 

“T think I broke her heart,”’ said Raymond. 
“T sacrificed her to what I believed was my 
duty.” 

“And wasn’t it?” said John, the remark 
being a question only in form. 

“To kill some one as gentle and good as an 
angel—to tell her you would never see her or 
speak to her again, when you knew perfectly 


| well . . . They called it pneumonia, but I 


| know she just didn’t want to live. 








If we'd 
gone off together, John, it wouldn’t have 
killed Beatrice. Beatrice would have made a 
new life for herself. She doesn’t need me. 
That’s what tortures me so—that I sacrificed 
Lorna needlessly. What is that about charity? 
I wonder if some crimes aren’t committed in 
the name of duty, too . . . And yet,” he 
continued after a second, striking his clenched 
fist on the back of a chair, “you can’t go to a 
woman who’s done what Beatrice has done to 
me, stuck to me through thick and thin— 
mostly pretty thin, I’m afraid—and say, 
‘Good-by, I’ve seen some one I love better.’ 
I couldn’t do that—and yet I suppose it was 
weakness—not to do it—weakness for which 
Lorna paid.” 

“Now, look here, Raymond,” said John 
sternly, “you know perfectly well you did 
right. In this world we must act on principle, 
even if now and then the special case works 
badly.”’ And he went on to argue, with great 
justice and clarity, for a moral code as against 
the individual desires. 

But Raymond, like most people in distress, 
did not want to be enlightened; he wanted only 
to unload the terrible weight of sorrow upon his 
heart—to tell John—to tell anyone, but John 
happened to be there—all about Lorna’s 
tenderness and consideration for him; of her 
generosity toward his established ties; of the 
way she depended on him, and most surprising, 
the way that dependence made him strong and 
almost efficient. 

“The strangest thing, John, there never was 
a cloud between us—or the least misunder- 
standing or jealousy or sense of coercion. We 
trusted each other absolutely—and yet I 
killed her.” 

He kept coming back to that as he walked 
up and down, up and down the narrow space 
of the flat, passing again and again over the 
very spot where Barham had stood with his 
legs straddled and his hands in his pockets 
telling John his plans for making Raymond 
make a million. 

John could not flatter himself he was of much 
comfort or help to his cousin except as a human 
presence was a comfort. Although he was a 
man dependent on his sleep, and had an im- 
portant case coming to trial the next day, he 
stayed on with Raymond until dawn began to 
light up the windows of the flat—a pale green 
dawn above the smoky violet haze over Long 
Island City. John stood at the window look- 
ing at it, and Raymond moved about behind 
him, still ending his sentences in questions and 
never listening to the answers, so that after a 
little while John ceased to make them. 

“Tt wasn’t that I did not love her enough. I 
loved her utterly—you understand that, don’t 
your” 

John determined at this point to be heard. 
“But you love Beatrice too,” he said firmly. 

“Yes, I suppose,” answered Raymond. 
“Yes, I do love Beatrice, and I’m very grateful 
to her, but I’ve become rather doubtful as to 
whether she has much affection left for me.” 

Up to this point in the interview John had 


| been aware that he was nothing but a sounding- 


board—a humiliating position for one whose 
profession was to give sane and valuable ad- 
vice. Now for the first time he saw an op- 
portunity to be really helpful. Nothing, he 
thought, could be as terrible as to think your 


supreme sacrifice was useless. He could at 
least save Raymond that agony. 

“Beatrice loves you, Raymond,” he said. “I 
know it.” 

Raymond, who thought this merely friendly 
conviction and was not deeply interested in 
John’s opinion, gave a mild shake of his head, 
meaning ‘‘Well, who can know that?” but John 
pressed on: 

“TI know—I have the best of reasons for 
knowing. She-too made a great sacrifice for 
you—a thing a woman like Beatrice wouldn’t 
have done unless she had loved you—for she is 
a red-hot individualist, like most women.” 

“Oh, she’s made lots of sacrifices for me, poor 
Beatrice!” said her. husband. 

“You don’t understand. Barham wanted her 
to leave you—wanted her to get a divorce and 
marry him—was very insistent. She sent for 
me. 

“To arrange it for them?” 

“On the contrary,’” John replied, “‘to explain 
to Barham as only a third person could why it 
was that she could never leave you.” 

“And what did: you explain?” asked Ray- 
mond. “That I’d starve if it weren’t for my 
wife?—that seems to be what most of my 
friends think.” 

John did not answer this question directly. 
“You would not have starved,” he returned, 
“for Barham’s scheme was to make you a rich 
man first—to engineer a fortune for you with- 
out your knowing what he was doing—a clever 
program, Ray, but Beatrice wouldn’t hear of 
it 


“A fortune?” 

“A million was the figure—but Beatrice 
would not let you be put in such a position, 
even though for her it had its charm. Yes, I 
must admit that, but she refused, because she 
loved you, Ray. You need not feel that your 
sacrifice was in vain, because——” 

“Just when was this?” asked Raymond 
sharply. 

John was able to identify the date, and there 
was a short silence. It was John’s opportu- 
nity, and he took it. He said simply and di- 
rectly that his cousin must not feel regret for 
one of the noblest acts of his life—for there 
could not be virtue or honor or law or business 
or marriage or any organized society unless 
people were willing to make just such sacri- 
fices as his to a code, to a moral principle; 
everyone of character and worth did it in some 
form or another; and if these sacrifices did not 
bring wild happiness, they brought content- 
ment and self-respect and an honorable peace. 
He had gone on in this vein some time before 
he became aware that his cousin had at last 
given up prowling, had sat down and lean- 
ing his elbows on his knees and his head in his 
hands was sobbing. 

John had not been sorry for Beatrice, but 
his heart ached for Raymond—Raymond being 
the kind of person for whom your heart did 
ache. But when he went away through the 
early sunlight, he felt at peace about his 
cousin. He had made the right decision— 
incontrovertibly. John saw Raymond and 
Beatrice growing old together with rich 
memories of gratitude and unselfishness to 
sweeten a companionship which would peace- 
fully fill the void left by their former romantic 
love. Human relations, he said to himself, 
were valuable only in proportion to the sacri- 
fices you made for them. Hence, he thought, 
as he paused to let a Lexington Avenue car 
roll past in the solitary grandeur of early 
morning, hence the enormous rewards of 
maternal affection. 

He himself made some sacrifices during the 
next few days to keep an eye on his cousin— 
at least until Beatrice’s return. It was per- 
haps a little on their account that he rented a 
small place near the water with a tennis-court 
that summer. The Raymond Saunderses had 
never been able to afford a summer place, but 
to John’s house they could go almost as if it 
were their own. ; 

They came often and seemed to enjoy it, 
and yet that summer for the first time John 
noticed that Beatrice, who had always been so 
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Always making them 


ork Unceasingly for you 


Such motor cars as Paige and 
Jewett are not simply born of 
inspiration. It has taken years of 
hard, unceasing work. Testing, 
tearing down, rebuilding and 
testing — over and over again. 
All this that the Paige or Jewett 
car you buy shall give you service 
and satisfaction. 


Paige and Jewett cars are de- 
signed by engineers with a life- 
time of experience. 


Ourchief engineers have been 
with us since the beginning of 
Paige —seventeen years ago. 
They have seen the Paige motor 
carriage of years ago develop 
into the beautiful, powerful Paige 
of today. And from theirwealth 
of practical experience they have 
perfected the remarkable Jewett 
of today. 


Paige-Jewett engineers employ 
all the gruelling laboratory tests 
known. But that is only the 
beginning. For no laboratory 
tests however exacting can dupli- 
cate the severe conditions of 
driving. 

So our great engineering tests 


are conducted in the open where 
conditions are worst. 


TO HILLS FOR POWER 


Paige and Jewett cars must per- 
form on hills —however long or 
steep. So Paige-Jewett engi- 
neers take them to the hardest 
hills — and perfect them there. 
Distance is no barrier— weather 
or climate regardless — Paige and 
Jewett cars must maintain their 
reputation for performance. 
Paige-Jewett engineers see that 
they do. 


COOLED ON THE MOJAVE 


An example of the kind of engi- 
neering you buy in a Paige or 
Jewett. Our cooling system was 
perfected in the inten e heat of 
the Mojave Desert, and in the 
nearby Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. Paige-Jewett engineers 
worked five weeks in the blaz- 
ing desert sun to give you per- 
fect cooling. There isn’t a 
grade in all North America that 
willoverheatthe Paige or Jewett. 


ner 








Paige-Jewett carburetion, cool- 
ing, oiling—in fact all the 
factors that contribute to their 
remarkable performance, have 
been perfected under the most 
adverse driving conditions. 


For example—the improved 
intake manifold, one of the 
biggest factors in increasing the 
horsepower developed by the 
motor. Square in shape —it 
providesaflatfloorsurface where 
the heavy, unvaporized ends of 
the fuel lie—spread out—com- 
pletely exposed to the vaporiz- 
ing influence of the mixture 
passing through the manifold. 
Thus maximum fuel efficiency 
is assured. 

And this engineering — per- 
fecting goes on indefinitely. 
**Always Making Them Finer.”’ 
Not just until better results can 
be achieved, but until no room 
for improvement can be found. 


When you buy a Paige or 
Jewett you can confidently ex- 
pect it to carry you smoothly — 
swiftly wherever you care to 
go, and always bring you back. 


PAIGE“JEWETT 


Motor, i 


111 
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Paige - Jewett Engineers recently spent 
weeks with seven Jewett cars, testing on 
Oniontown Mountain, Penn. 


(605-A) 
BUILT BY THE PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Cloudy teeth—dull teeth 


How to make them whiter—quickly 
Your gums firm and healthy 


The new way world’s dental 
authorities advise. What todo 


HOSE whiter teeth that youenvy. Don’t 

think that they are beyond you. You can 
now lighten dull and dingy teeth—make them 
gleam and glisten. 


Modern science has discovered a new way. 
A method different in formula, action and 
effect from any you have ever used. This 
offers you a test. Simply use the coupon; it 
brings free a 10-day tube. 


Look for film on your teeth— that’s 
the cause. How to combat it 


Look at your teeth. If dull, cloudy, run your 
tongue across them. You will feel a film. 
That’s the cause of the trouble. You must 
fight it. 


Film is that viscous coat which you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 
It hides the natural luster of your teeth. 


It also holds food substance which fers 
ments and causes acid. In contact with teeth, 
this acid invites decay. Millions of germs 
breed in it. And they, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


So dingy teeth mean more than loss of 
good appearance. They may indicate danger, 
grave danger to your teeth and gums. 


New methods now that mean greater tooth 
beauty plus better protection 
from gum troubles 


Ordinary tooth pastes were unable to cope 
adequately with that film. Not one could 
effectively combat it. Harsh grit tended to 
injure the enamel, 


Now modern dental science has found new 
combatants. Their action is to curdle film 
and remove it; then to firm the gums. They 
are embodied in a new-type tooth paste called 
Pepsodent—a scientific method that 
is changing the tooth cleaning habits 
of some 50 different nations. 


Don’t you think it worth while to 


try it for 10 days; then to note results 
yourself? 
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Send coupon for free 
10-day test 


Make the test today. Clip the 
coupon for a free 10-day tube. 
Or get a full-size tube of your 
druggist. Why follow old 
methods when world’s dental 
authorities urge a better way? 
Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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FREE Mail this for PAT. OFF. 4 
10-Day Tube to epsadent : 

THE PEPSODENT COMPANY REG. US. i 

Dept. 991, 1104 S. Wabash Ave, The New-Day Quality Dentifrice ; 

Chicago, Ill, U. 8. A. Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 4 
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' nobly indifferent to her poverty, showed signs 


of resenting it; she resented always coming by 


| the train when everyone else had a motor, or 


even a motor-boat. She who had always so 
gaily insisted that New York was the most 
amusing summer resort in the world began to 
complain of the heat and the dust and smell. 

“You used to like a summer in New York,” 
said John with that irritation we all feel when 
our friends lapse from perfect nobility. 

““A summer—not all summers,” said Beatrice 
crossly. 

But what worried him even more was that 
she began to notice and to comment on other 
women’s jewels and clothes and luxuries—not 
enviously, for Beatrice was too well-bred for 
that, but it was not difficult for John to guess 
what she was thinking. 

He never knew when it was he began to sus- 
pect that she knew about the other girl. He 
felt convinced she did one day when he was 
talking to her about conscience and unselfish- 
ness and she broke out: “Oh, I’m against 
unselfishness, John—and I’m against walling 
up nuns and human sacrifice, too. The gods 
aren’t placated—the nun’s soul wasn’t saved— 
useless suffering, John, absolutely useless.” 

He examined his conduct to see if he had 
unconsciously betrayed his cousin’s secret. 
Later he found out that Raymond had tcld her 
himself. “I thought it was her right to know, 
John,” Raymond had said, but John knew this 
was not the true reason. Raymond’s gentle 
nature had a need for confidence. 

“How did Beatrice take it?” John asked. 

Raymond shrugged his shoulders. ‘She was 
very kind,” he answered. “She did not seem 
to take very much interest in it.” 

Raymond himself was not quite the same. 
In the old days he had been perfectly content 
if he felt he was doing his work competently— 
he was so grateful for holding his job, he never 
dreamed of complaining of it. Now, though he 
did not exactly complain, John noticed that 
everyone knew that his hours were long and 
the work dull and the pay small. The result 
was that while everyone sympathized with him, 
they began to admit in private that he was a 
complete failure. “Poor Ray,” they said, “I’m 
afraid he’s pretty hopeless,”’ which perhaps was 
just what he was. Certainly the dependence 
he had always shown, now began sometimes to 
look a little like fear of his wife; and her care of 
him, which in old times had been at the worst 
maternal, began to be shot through now and 
then with flashes of contempt. 

John was disappointed, after all the trouble 
and interest he had taken in tl eir problems, to 
find they were not quite as splendid as he had 
thought them. So it was not wholly a surprise 
to him when, after some years, Aunt Lucy hav- 
ing died and left her savings to Raymond, the 
first result of the bequest was that he and 
Beatrice parted. 

By this time they were middle-aged people, 
in the neighborhood of fifty. They did not 
divorce. Separately they both used the same 
phrase about that: ‘“What’s the use—now?” 
they said. Beatrice lived entirely abroad, 
managing her little income so that she could 
follow the fashionable sequence from St. 
Moritz to Rome, to Paris, to Biarritz, to 
Venice. She did not lose her looks; in fact in 
a way she grew handsomer, better dressed, 
thinner, sharper as to profile, but with that 
adamant look which women get who are not 
obliged to think of anything but their own 
wishes, unless it is the material means of carry- 
ing out those wishes. 

Raymond changed less. He remained his 
sweet gentle self, but he grew a little remote 
and dreamy, living apparently in a world of his 
imaginings. He gave up the tobacco business 
—the first time in all his life that he had left a 
position by his own choice—for he had enough 
to live on. He took to buying first editions of 
rather unimportant American authors, which, 
he told everyone who would listen to him at 
the club, would be immensely valuable in fifty 

or sixty years. But as time went on, fewer and 
fewer of his fellow members were willing to 
listen. 
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So Simple It’s 
Hard to Believe 


Yet this fresh, new food works surely, naturally. 


Here is the whole secret of its power 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medi- 
cine in any sense—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remark- 


able fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the 
whole system. They aid digestion 
—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathar- 
tics give only temporary relief, yeast 
strengthens the intestinal muscles 
and makes them healthy and ac- 
tive. And day by day it releases 
new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly 


every day before meals: on crackers 
—in fruit juices or milk—or just 
plain. For constipation especially, 
dissolve one cake in hot water (not 
scalding) before breakfast and at bed- 
time. Buy several cakes at a time— 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. All 
grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Start eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy of 
our latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Health Research Dept. 
K-35;The Fleischmann Company, 
701 Washington Street, New York. 


RIGHT 


“ABOUT A YEAR AGO my face, neck and arms were covered with pimples. I 
was a bundle of nerves. I tried everything in the way of medicine but I re- 
ceived no relief from any of them. One day my mother told me to try Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I took two cakes of Yeast a day for two months. At the end 
of the second month the miracles started to happen. My pimples vanished. 
I no longer jumped at every little noise. Today, thanks to Fleischmann’s 


Yeast, I am a new girl.” 


Miss Anne M. Cremin, New Haven, Conn. 








“Tam AN OFFICER in the Merchant Marine. Day and night, in fair weather and in 
foul, duty confines me to the bridge. Unceasing vigilance calls for sustained alert- 
ness of faculties. This means keeping clean inside and out. Two years ago I dis- 
covered Fleischmann’s Yeast. To its daily use from that time do I ascribe my present 
condition-of physical well-being. I have proved it to be an efficacious intestinal 
cleanser— wonderfully invigorating. This food keeps fresh for days in the refrigerator. 
I restock at all ports of call. I enjoy a clear skin, fine appetite, an orderly stomach 
and improved eyesight—further benefits directly traceable to the proper use of 
Freperick A. Mack, New York City. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 


ia 
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“THIS SPRING, desperate from years of constipation and un- 
availing attempts to cure its resultant evils, I began taking 
Yeast. My looks a month later demonstrated a release from 
cathartics. I gained in two months ten pounds, after being 
that amount below normal. Continuing the treatment, I gained 
not in weight but in vigor, feeling daily more rejuvenated. 
Years of intestinal poisoning. take their toll of youth, so I shall 
continue with my Yeast.” 
Mrs. Carrie M. Crema, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















TuIs FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 








, entire system—banishes constipa- 
tion, skin troubles, stomach dis- 
orders. Eat two or three cakes 
regularly every day before meals. All 
grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Start eating it today! 
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Read the offer 
below that 
puts the last 
touch ona 
perfect shave 























hour 


Aqua Velva keeps the 
face like velvet all day 


shaving comfort 


OU know how your fingers 

approve the velvety feel of your 
skin after your morning shave with 
Williams Shaving Cream. 


No lucky accident about it, either. 
Williams Cream was specifically 
made to leave your skin conditioned 
as well as smoothly shaved. 


Wouldn’t you like to keep that 
“Sust-shaved-with-Williams” feeling 
all day long? Read the offer below. 
This offer will allow you to enjoy 
an after-shaving comfort that you 
may have thought impossible. 


Made expressly for 
after-shaving 


Williams shaving specialists 
created Aqua Velva, a clear amber 
liquid, to keep your skin as soothed 
and velvety as Williams Shaving 
Cream leaves it. So successful were 





these specialists that Aqua Velva 
has become as necessary a part of 
the well-appointed shaving kit as the 
cream, brush and razor. 


Designed solely for use after shav- 
ing, it benefits your skin in these 
five ways: 

—it tingles delightfully when applied 
—it gives first aid to little cuts 


—it protects the fuce from cold 
and wind 


—it prevents face-shine 
—it delights with its man-style 
fragrance 
The large 5-ounce bottle at your 
dealer’s is 50c (60c in Canada). 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 
Special Offer— 


For a limited time, we will send you a 
handsome 1-oz. bottle of Aqua Velva upon 
receipt of 4c. in stamps. This size costs us 
much more than 4c. 





i The J. B Williams Co., Dept. 912, Glastonbury, 
: Conn. (If you live in Canada, address The J. B. 
: Williams Co., St. Patrick Street, Montreal) 





Enclosed is 4c in stamps for the 1-0z. bottle of 
ua Velva. 
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A Man Who Needed 
Killing! 


(Continued from page 73) 


cattleman. He saw a white face upraised and 
heard a woman’s voice. The face sank back; 
the voice ceased as the head pillowed itself upon 
Bill Savage’s lap again. The outlaw’s cracked 
lips parted to emit a whispered blasphemy, 

Now the only sounds were the subdued 
thudding of the mules’ hoofs and the harsh 
grating of the iron tires in the sand. Bill 
Savage’s wife lay where she had collapsed. But 
her husband was not looking upon her. His 
narrow gaze was fixed on the man who came 
down the side hill toward them with his rifle in 
his hand; and the muzzle of his six-shooter was 
following this one’s every movement. So the 
outlaw and the cowman faced each other in the 
gathering shadows and the former let his red- 
dened eves read the message of endurance in 
the drawn features of his enemy; he let them 
take in the girl’s form, drooping like a dying 
lily, and wander to the gaunted mules, until he 
knew the full depths of their extremity. 

“Yo’ can put up yo’r gun.” His voice was 
like the croaking of a frog. ‘Me and yo’ have 
got to throw in together this time, Savage.” 

The girl raised her head at the sound and, as 
they fell upon Black Jack, her eyes grew wide 
with fear. A puff of breeze came down out of 
Doubtful Canyon and the jaded mules awoke to 
sudden plungings. Bill Savage steadied them 
with one hand. The bad man nodded grimly. 

“Apaches.” He licked his dried lips to ease 
the pain of speaking. ‘‘The’s eight San Carlos 
bucks up at the spring. They got yo’r men.” 

The dusk deepened. Darkness filled the 
canyon, leaving the high peaks black against 
the sky. The glowing bed of coals beside the 
spring became a dim red smudge. No form 
moved in the gloom among the mesquite 
bushes. The sleeping warriors were as silent 
as the bodies of the cowboys by the dying 
fire. According to the tenets of their faith, 
night was the time for spirits and the dead. So 
they slept on while Bill Savage and Black Jack 
came up the dry stream bed among the boulders 
on their hands and knees. 

For a long time there was no sound. Sud- 
denly the rattling echoes leaped from canyon 
wall to canyon wall. The uproar swelled, receded 
and swelled again. Once the death yell of a 
warrior rose high and shrill above the clamor 
of the rifles. Stillness settled down upon the 
gorge once more. The outlaw and the cattle- 
man returned to the low hills down by the 
canyon mouth, where the girl was waiting in 
the shadows. Then Savage gathered his wife 
into his arms and lifted the dripping canteen to 
her lips. 


Ten years had gone by since that night in 
Doubtful Canyon and in the interval Bill 
Savage had not laid eyes on Black Jack. But 
he was a stingy man with words and now he 
wasted none in greeting or to recall old 
memories. Concerning the riders who were 
spurring their ponies down the hill behind the 
dust clouds a quarter of a mile away, he asked 
no questions. He unlocked his tight lips 
merely to say: 

“My hoss is round the corner. He’p yo’ 
self.” Then he locked’ them once more and 
stepped back inside the Alamo Saloon. 

There the members of the pursuing party 
ran across him a half-hour later when they had 
returned to slake their thirst after a fruitless 
chase across the mesa beyond the farther 
limits of the town. In silence he listened to 
them telling how the outlaw had distanced 
them on a fresh mount. And while they were 
in the midst of their story, a citizen of Delight 
entered to interrupt them with a bit of news. 

“Yo’r hoss is gone from the hitchin’ rack, 
Savage,” the man announced. “It must ’a’ 
been him that Black Jack took.” 

To which Bill Savage vouchsafed no com- 
ment, other than to say, “I reckon I'll have to 
borrow a pony to get home tonight.” 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 
-=* BUICK WEEL BUILD THEM :* > 








Buick has been building better and 
better motor cars for more thantwenty- 
one years! 


And in all those years, no Buick car 
ever has more fully represented the 
Buick ideal or made the Buick prom- 
ise mean more than today’s Better 
Buick. 


This is the car with 75 horsepower 
performance; with a finer Buick Valve- 
in-Head engine, now “Triple Sealed,” 
to protect it from dirt, wear and up- 
keep expense. The Better Buick is 
the car with the charming new body 
profiles and striking new color combi- 


nations in Duco, some in Duotone; 
with Controllable Beam headlights; 
and many other important chassis 
and body refinements. 


And this is the car that establishes a 
new standard of motor car value. It is 
the same sturdy, reliable, desirable 
Buick you always have known, but 
better in every way. At its present 
prices, it stands alone as today’s most 
attractive motor car investment. 


Drive the Better Buick and you will 
be convinced that Buick again has 
fulfilled the Buick promise—and built 
a better automobile ! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 


Pioneer Builders of 


the Better Buick 


tayo 
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Before 
Modernizing 


After 
Modernizing 


Cthis @Christmas~ 
Modernize 
Her Treasured Rings 


The bride of several years ago 
can now also have an Orange 
Blossom wedding ring, with- 
out sacrificing the sentiment 
of the cherished gold band. 
Through the Traub moderniz- 
ing process, the significant 
Orange Blossoms may be hand- 
chased either directly into the 
old-fashioned plain ring, or in- 
to a seamless platinum shell 
laid over it. The inscription 
remains the same. And, match- 
ing the modernized wedding 
ring, the Traub Orange Blos- 
som engagement mounting is 
an exquisite setting for the 
original diamond. 


There is no better time than 
Christmas to modernize her 
treasured rings. Jewelers selling 
Traub rings will give you the 
genuine Orange Blossom design. 


TRAUB MANUFACTURING CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


New York, Windsor, Ont. 


San Francisco, 
$76 Fifth Ave. 


704 Market Sc. 


TRAGWS 


Genuine ee Rings 
co Siossom 
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My 6th Sense (Continued from page 35) 


and marrying him and that they were return- 
ing in a couple of months to South Africa 
whence he had come. 


Robert had been in the country for nearly a 
fortnight and I had not been down to see him. 
I was sleeping better too and felt as though 
the tension were slightly relaxed, so on the 
added persuasion of a friend I decided, almost 
at a day’s notice, to go to Paris. I wrote to 
Robert and he telegraphed me giving me, as it 
were, his blessing, and I went. 

I don’t think I have ever in my life enjoyed 
anything so much as that journey across. the 
water and through France. For the first 
time in many weeks I was able to sit comfort- 
ably relaxed and think in peace about ordinary 
people and ordinary things. The relief was 
amazing. Paris when I -arrived was at its 
most beautiful. love the city. I always have. 
Its lightness and its’ brightness have the 
strongest appeal and it is enough for me to 

*walk in its: streets:among its bewildering 
traffic and its enthralling men and women. 

My author friend and his wife were charming 
to me. They had not been married very long 
so they had no objection to my wandering off 
by myself for long hours at a time, which I 
thoroughly enjoyed. However, after I had 
been in Paris about a week I woke up one 
night with one,of the old headaches and the 
sensation of fear and urgency which invariably 
ended in a “call” from Robert. I fought 
fiercely against it. He was in England and I in 
Paris. How could I obey it? In the end I 
imagined that I had won, for I fell asleep. 

All the next day I felt miserably ill. I was 
also depressed and very restless. My friends 
noticing a relapse suggested a theater and then 
supper at a restaurant. To this, not wishing 
to appear thankless, I agreed. But toward the 
end of the second act the atmosphere of the 
theater became unbearable to me. I was prey 
to a most violent emotion which I could not 
myself understand but which tore and lacerated 
me. I whispered to my friends that I was not 
feeling very well and wanted to go home. 

The cool streets proved at least a physical 
restorative and I sauntered along scarcely 

| noticing where I was going. Suddenly I 
| found myself at the Madeleine. The doors of 
the great church were open and people were 
streaming in. Instnctively I turned and 
fcllowed the stream, and gathered from the 
conversation that a service was being held for 
a specific purpose which explained the reason 
of the strange hour. 

I found a chair in a dim corner. Everything 
—the church itselfi—the music and the lights, 
the moving people, seemed misty and unreal 
| but gradually my agitation left me. For all 
that, I felt strange. There was a sense of 
| emptiness in me, and one of suspension. I felt 

as unreal as everything around me appeared. 

| The service ended and the church emptied. 

| I sat on, lacking the energy and initiative to 

| go out. Then a church attendant approached 

|me. “Closing time, Mademoiselle.” 

| Larose and seeing a door close at hand passed 
through it into the night. This was a side door 
of the Madeleine and led into what by day is 
the flower market. At the bottom of the steps 
I noticed a little group of people—two men 
and a woman standing talking. I went down 
the steps and as I reached the last one, one of 
the men detached himself from the group and 
came toward me. It was Robert. 

“You!” I gasped. 

“Yes.” He smiled. He had always a slow 
smile that ended in being nearly a grin. It 
was attractive because it was so tremendously 
friendly. “Surprised?” 

“Yes.” I was surprised. So surprised that 
I could scarcely speak. I knew that I had been 
struggling all night with the “call” to go to 
Robert: That he should come to me had never 
entered my head. Also the terrible emotion 
which had so torn and lacerated me in the 

| theater was returning. 


He slipped his hand under my arm. “Come 
along,” he said and hailed one of the little open 
victorias which in those days were to be 
found.in large numbers in the Paris streets. | 
glanced over. my shouldeér.. The market. was 
quite deserted. Of Robert’s two companions 
there was not a trace. They seemed.to have 
melted into thin air. We were. about to step 
into the cab when, round. the.corner of the 
market, came a little boy. He was a miserable- 
-leoking little creature, ragged and thin, and 
was ¢atrying a big trayful of violets which he 
was «trying to sell. Robert caught up the 
biggest bunch in the tray and tucked them into 
my dress. 

We got into the cab and Robert gave the 
driver the address of my hotel. Then ap- 
parently he changed his mind, for he out- 
lined a detour. The coachman touched his 
hat, pricked the horse with his whip, and we 
drove away. Without the slightest warning 
then, Robert put both his arms about me. and 
began to kiss me with the.utmost passion: In 
terrible anguish of soul I.pushed him away. 
He seemed downcast and said he was sorry. 
Immediately then he began to talk. He spoke 
of most intimate matters of which only he and 
I were cognizant,.he recalled incidents in our 
friendship, conversations we had had together 
at dances, a* midnight bath at Felixstowe, 
music we had heard. At the time he appeared 
to be unusually. excited and I noticed -with 
amazement that he- was wearing in-his tie a 
huge horseshoe-shaped pin-of rubies. It was 
so-flashy and Robert was. usually quiet to. the 
verge.of dullness in: his ‘clothes. ~*Except ; for 
this he was absolutely his’ usual self,“but our 
conversation was extremely emotional. Ina 
way it seemed on a par with the emotion I had 
been enduring all the evening. 

At length as we were approaching the hotel 
he said: “Dolores is in Paris.” Dolores was 
a girl to whom he had been once engaged. She 
was a beautiful young creature, brilliantly 
gifted but with a tragic temperament, and he 
had suffered greatly on her account. “I want 
you to meet her.”’ 

“T’d like to.” 

“She’s lunching with me tomorrow.” He 
mentioned the restaurant. ‘Will you come 
too?” 

“T’d like to.” 

“At half past twelve.” He gave me a quick 
sketch of where the restaurant was. “But 
you'll never find it,” he added. “T’'ll write 
down the street and how to get there. Got 
a bit of paper?” 

I fumbled in my bag. There was no paper 
but I handed him ‘my diary and, the carriage 
having come to a standstill, he inscribed his 
directions under the light of a lamp-post. The 
night was hot and the landlord of my little 
hotel was sitting out under the porch. We 
passed him and went into the vestibule. 

“Well, good night,” said Robert; “‘half past 
twelve tomorrow.” 

So he disappeared into the night and I went 
up-stairs to bed, feeling too tired to join my 
friends at the restaurant. The next morning 
at twelve I left the hotel and strolled to the 
restaurant appointed. I had no difficulty in 
finding it and arrived precisely as the clock was 
striking the half-hour. Walking up and down 
the little street I waited. Two hours later I 
returned wearily to my hotel. As on the 
previous night the landlord was outside. 

“Oh, Monsieur,” I accosted him. ‘You saw 
me come in with a gentleman last night. Did 
you hear us make an appointment for today?” 
I knew I had got it right but I terribly wanted 
reassuring. However I did not get this. 

“T saw you come in,” I was told, “but I 
heard nothing. Monsieur and Madame passed 
at once into the foyer.” 

I opened my diary and looked at it again. 
There was no mistake. Name, street, direction 
appeared in Robert’s clear characteristic hand- 
writing. The thing was a mystery which could 
only be cleared up by him. There was nothing 
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Section of Firestone 


Gum-Dipping Units 











| Would Like to Have You See How 


We Gum-Dip Our Cords” 


I wonder how many car owners actually 
know that the greatest enemy to tire life is 
heat, created by internal friction, which not 
only weakens the fabric, but softens the 
rubber and causes blowouts and tire failures. 

The earlier type of tire—the fabric—was 


of a tightly-woven construction that was ex- . 


tremely difficult to insulate with rubber. 
The cord tire—a later development—per- 
mitted much greater insulation of the cords 
because of its more open construction. This 
materially reduced friction and internal heat 
and doubled the tire mileage. 

Firestone chemists and engineers felt that 
if they could find a way to insulate and 
impregnate every fiber of every cord with 





rubber, they could further increase tire life 
and such a method was found which we 
have called ““Gum-Dipping.” 

I wish every car owner could see how we 
carry out this extra process in our special 
Gum-Dipping plants, and see the Gum- 
Dipped cords before they are sent to the 
tire factories for the usual process of cal- 
endering. You would then understand why 
Gum-Dipped Cords are the choice of the 
largest users of tires. 

Firestone dealers —familiar with Gum- 
Dipping and its advantages—will gladly ex- 
plain to you how thousands of extra miles 
are built into Firestone tires by our exclu- 


sive method. KE « 
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The humorous artist, Tony Sarg, depicts 
A thrill a minute 


in TOURING 


HE has shown the excitement of beating 
your opponentin TOURING, the great 
cross-country automobile race game.. Betty 
has sent Jack “‘ back for gas,” just when he 
thoughthe had the racein hand. A thrill a min- 
ute in TOURING till the last card is played! 


It is very novel 
and very exciting. 
It will delight 
you. Entirely dif- 
ferent from other 
games~—in play, 
in appearance, 
and in all its fea- 
tures. The game 
of the year. Price, 
75c at Dealers or 
by mail. 





PEGITY 


Anabsorbing game S00, = 
. Ono, 


rs Oe 
of skill that fasci- PoProee, 

at b SEO ERR, ay 
nates everybody. f (SESLRES OREO, 
Plenty of opportu- Seen e SOROS 
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scientific play. 





The two 
most 
popular 
Home 
Games in 
the world 








PING-PONG—°"s ofthe most popular 


j games for men and 
women and live young people. Forhomes and clubs. 


“The standard of excellence in games” 


PARKER BROTHERS, Inc. 


SALEM, MASS. : FLATIRON BLDG., NEW YORK 
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for me to do but to wait for his explanation. 
That explanation,- however, did not come. 
Not a sound reached me from Robert. Nota 
letter, not a telegram, not a phone message. I 
was in a state of helpless bewilderment but my 
health improved remarkably. I slept for hours 
on end at nights and had no consciousness of 
the “call.’”’ For all that I could not refrain from 
worrying about Robert’s persistent silence. 
As this continued, my anxiety gave place to 
annoyance: he had treated me with a lack of 
courtesy unlike his usual behavior. 

At the end of three weeks I left Paris and 
returned to London. Still no word of my 
friend and the conviction came over me sud- 
denly that there must be something seriously 
wrong. I rang up his office. He was out. 

“Ts he quite well?” I asked the girl clerk 
whom I knew slightly. 

“Oh, yes, I think so,” she answered; “shall 
I tell him you rang up?” 

“No, please don’t; I’m writing.” 

I rang off—aflame with indignation. There 
seemed no possible excuse for such extraor- 
dinary conduct. For over a week I made no 
further attempt to get into touch with him. 
It was a week of extreme unhappiness. I could 
not forget his neglect and I could not under- 
stand it. I have always detested mysteries and 
I Jonged to find some explanation, however 
unpleasant, of this one. At last, at the end of 
about ten days, the phone bell rang and I 
heard Robert’s voice asking for me. I was so 
overcome with conflicting sensations—anger, 
fear, relief—that I could scarcely answer. 

“So you are back from Paris,” he said. 

“T’ve been back nearly ten days.” 

“Have you? I’d no idea. Why on earth 
didn’t you ring me up?” 

This was too much. 
yourself,”’ I answered. 

“T assure you I don’t.” 

I burst forth into speech, my reproaches 
gathering vehemence as I proceeded. 

I could hear Robert’s voice, uttering queer 
little noises as of protest and at last he broke 
in on me. “I wish you’d stop a minute. I 
don’t know in the least what you’re talking 
about. I never kept you waiting at any 
restaurant. I never arranged to meet you. 
I’ve never been to Paris. I’ve been in England 
ever since you went abroad. I couldn’t 
understand your silence.” 

“What did you say?” 

He repeated his assertions. 

“Nonsense. Of course you were in Paris. 
And as to your not making an appointment 
with me I’ve got it in your handwriting in my 
diary.” 

“T’m coming round to see you,” Robert said. 

He came. I showed him my diary. He re- 
peated his assertions—proving an alibi by 
telling me that at the time of the supposed en- 
; counter he was cycling over the downs near 


“Surely you know 





Folkestone with a mutual friend. At first ’'m 
afraid I did not believe the evidence of the 
girl with whom he claimed to have been. But 
in addition to this he brought more evidence of 
other friends who had been with him on the 
day of the episode and the following one, and 
when practically every minute of those days 
was accounted for I was forced to accept their 
evidence rather than that of my own senses, 

But the thing has never been satisfactorily 
cleared up. On one side there was Robert's 
writing in my diary, there was the fact that the 
landjord saw me drive up with some “Mon- 
sieur” and pass into the foyer of the hotel and 
there were the violets tucked into my dress as 
proof that I spent the evening not alone. On 
the other side there was the testimony of our 
mutual friends. 

As a consequence of this episode relations 
with Robert became very strained. The 
whole thing was uncomfortable, particularly 
as the “call” recommenced with great violence. 
Once again I found myself disturbed and 
agitated by this inexplicable force at moments 
when I. was occupied with questions vital to 
my normal life. At last in despair I consulted 
a friend who was also a priest. He regarded the 
occurrence as a form of possession and urged 
me to resist it with all the force in my nature. 
This I did, though the struggle was acute and 
I was constantly having episodes of clair- 
voyance. Gradually, however, the spell, if 
you can call it so, began to wear off. Episodes 
happened at less frequent intervals. 

I saw scarcely anything of Robert and one 
day received a letter from him telling me that 
he was going to live abroad. I saw him once to 
say good-by. It was a painful interview. He 
seemed dissatisfied and restless. His eyes had 
a hungry, detached look. Later I heard 
through a mutual friend that he had married 
Dolores. I myself married again shortly after 
and have only seen him twice since—both 
times by accident and both times previous to 
the encounter I have said to my husband: 
“Tsn’t it a long time since I saw or heard any- 
thing of Robert?” 

For the last few years I have had practically 
no clairvoyant episodes and I have reverted to 
a normal mode of life. This has, in a sense, 
been consciously brought about by my own 
will. It would have been, I felt, easy for me 
to have penetrated very much deeper into the 
shadowy region whence such _ experiences 
emerge but, had I done so, I should have been 
quite unfitted to lead the life which my cir- 
cumstances call on me to do. Sometimes on 
looking back I feel as though I had pulled down 
an impenetrable blind in what the Orientals 
call ““My within self,” thus shutting out, be- 
sides great pain, much light and much vivid 
experience. However, at the time I believed 
that I had no option and, all things considered, 
I still believe that I was right. 
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himself. ‘To tell the truth,” he confessed, 
“T can’t remember he said much of anything.” 
“He never does,’’ she corroborated. “‘He just 
sits and looks as if nothing you said made the 
slightest difference.” 
“T’ll say he does!’ agreed Doug. 
| “That was the way he acted when I told him 
| about you. But what did you say?” 
| Doug blew out a great cloud of smoke. 
“Me?” He grinned, but ruefully. ‘Oh, I was 
| all primed up like one of those lads you read 
| about in the magazines—the chap who shows 
| the old boys the error of their ways. Id re- 
| hearsed the act in my own mind forty-eleven 
times. I really thought it would get over big. 
| But he seemed to miss his cue.” 
| “You—you didn’t try to make him believe 
| 
| 
| 





that he ought to like advertising!’ she pro- 
tested, horrified. 

“Well—I had something like that in mind,” 
he admitted. 

“After all I said!’’ she wailed. 
only listened to me!” 


“Tf you had 





Always aS Advertised (Continued from page 49) 


“Tf he had only listened to me instead of sit- 
ting there like a blooming ido! made of mud! 
There is something in what I tried to put 
across, Judy. Look here,’ he suggested. 
“We'll pretend that you’re your father. You’re 
looking at me with a cold and fishy eye.” 

But she wasn’t. To the contrary. So he 
paused to kiss her. 

“Tid you try that on father?”’ she demanded. 

“Tt didn’t occur to me to,’’ he said, with a 
grin. “But listen—you’re your father and I’m 
a bright young man trying to make you see 
reason. Follow closely, please. I’m off.” 

Anyone who had come upon them suddenly 
would have thought he was off. 

“Let us suppose that you’re right, Mr. 
Barton—that if you make good enameled ware 
it will sell itself,” he began. “Take a dozen 
pieces of your own ware, put them in a push- 
cart and take your stand on New York’s 
busiest corner.” 

“Oh gosh!” gasped Judy. “I forgot to tell 
you that father is president of the bank and a 
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Radiola 28, entre illustration) 
eight-tube uni-control Super-Herero- 
dyne, extremely selective. It gives 
gfeat volume on dry batteries, or if 
used with the Model 104 Loudspeak- 
er, all batteries can be replaced by 
110 volt, 60 cycle A.C. lighting cir-, 
cuit. With 8 Radiotrons . . $266 
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Radiola Loudspeaker, Model 
104, has volume, range, and 
amazing acoustical fidelity. Built 
on an entirely new principle. 
With Radiolas 25 or 28, it can 
replace a// batteries, operating 
from 110 volt, 60 cycle A. C. 
lighting circuit. With all cubes. 


E bane year you can tune in with 
a single control, witha single 
finger’s touch—on an RCA Ra- 
diola—and hear the Christmas 
music of the greatest Churches. 


This Christmas—and next and 
next. The new RCA Radiolas are 
so satisfying to the critical musi- 
cal ear that new discoveries will 
not replace them. So safely 
sealed-in against air and dust and 
moisture that time cannot alter 
their delicately adjusted accu- 


RCA- 


MADE BY THE MAKE 


tone range. 


batteries. 


racy. So carefully synchronized— 
tubes, receiving sets, loudspeak- 
ers, all made by RCA and all 
balanced to each other—that 
music and speech come through 
with clear, full-volumed reality. 


Whether you buy an inexpensive 
five-tube set—or an eight-tube 
Super-Heterodyne that has its 
own power loudspeaker and uses 
no batteries—it is the most that 
the money can buy in radio, if it is 


an RCA Radiola. 


radio receiver 


119 





Radiola Loudspeaker, Model 100, 
‘cenere illustration) RCA Cone type, 
achieving new clarity and far wider 


Can be used with any 
DOie so, ae 





Radiola 25, a six-tube uni-con- 
trol Super-Heterodyne, that uses 
che new power tube. Ir has 
space in the cabinet for dry bat- 
teries, but can be used with 
Loudspeaker Mode! 104 without 


With 6 Radiotrons 
$165 
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RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA : NEW YORK : CHICAGO ‘ SAN FRANCISCO 

















shall we give our boy 
for Christmas P”’ 


Guns, footballs, dogs and such are 
necessary adjuncts of boyhood. They 
help a fellow grow up along the right 
lines. What wouldn’t you cheerfully 
pay to insure your boy a fine, big man- 
hood? Along with a rifle would you 
like to give him the instinct to be a 
“straight shooter’? With a football 
a high sense of “fair play”? With a 
bull pup a generous measure of “stick- 
to-it-iveness”? With a sweater a warm 
respect for trustworthiness, courtesy 
to his elders? 


You can’t cram ideals into a boy by 
curtain lectures or sermons or moral- 
izing. Nor by checking his craving 
for fun, adventure and excitement. But 
along with fun, you can inoculate him 
with character, subtly, unnoticed. How? 
Give him a year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN Boy. 


In this magazine, your son will asso- 
ciate with some of the finest men in 
the world. Authc:s who know boys, 
editors who know the boy mind. 
AMERICAN Boy stories are not the 
goody-goody type. There isn’t any 
nice little moral tacked on at the 
Anish. There’s life in them, adven- 
ture, justice, courage, success, failure. 
Stories woven around business, science, 
history, travel. The kind of stuff that 
shows a boy why the world values and 
rewards honest effort and square deal- 
ing. And how the boys enjoy THE 
AMERICAN Boy! How they read it 
through and through! 


Make your boy a Christmas present 
of a year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN Boy. Let him read it regu- 
larly and watch him grow. Include 
that other boy in whom you are inter- 
ested. Mail the coupon today! 


$2.00 a year by mail, 20c the 
copy at all news-stands. Sub- 
scribe for a year or leave a 
standing order at your news- 
dealer’s. oom 
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deacon in the church and strong on dignity.” 
“This is a theoretical proposition—please 
| don’t interrupt!” he commanded. 
| “Offer your goods at half price, Mr. Barton. 
Women will stop. They'll turn your ware over, 
backwards and frontwards, and eye both you 
and it suspiciously. They should know it is 
good ware—a bargain. But how can they? 
They never heard of it. And that is true of 
millions of women all over the United States. 
They don’t know either you or your ware!” 
“And you said you would be diplomatic!” 
remarked Judy. 





| your reputation. 


| He tilted her face up. 


| troubled and he was touched. 
i plan to, after dinner,” 


He ignored that. 

“You will tell me that you have sold millions 
of pieces of enameled ware without advertising. 
Actually you sold to dealers who knew you and 
They in turn sold to house- 
wives who, without knowing much of you or 
your reputation, did know their dealers and 
their reputation. 

“That was fine as long as it lasted. But 
times have changed. Dealers no longer ‘sell’ 
goods in the old sense of the word. They simply 
supply the customer with the makes advertis- 
ing has taught him or her to ask for. 

“Advertising has decreased the time con- 
sumed in sales. It has increased confidence in 
products. Does that seem to you a little thing?” 

The swing of this had kindled him anew; he 
spoke with enthusiasm. Now he paused, as if 
awaiting comment. 

“Am I father—or me?” demanded Judy 
meekly. 

He kissed her. ‘“‘You’re you,” he announced. 
“Thank the Lord! The point is,”’ he explained, 
“that your father sold his stuff to the dealers. 
They knew it was good and that he stood be- 
hind it. But what do the consumers know 
about your father and his factory? Do they 
know how long he has been in business? Have 
they been educated in the merits of the product? 
Isn’t it true that he expects the dealer to sell 
the product to them, to tease them, in his own 
phrase, to buy?” 

“T suppose so,” admitted Judy. 
shouldn’t the dealer?” 

“Not on your iifc! If he tried anything like 
that his customers would suspect that he was 
substituting. Bcsices, why should he, when 
he can take down the article advertised—al- 
ready half sold—show it and the trade-mark, 
wrap it up and proceed to the next customer?” 

“Did you tell father all that?” 

“T did.” 

“And he said nothing?” 

“Not until I had finished. And then”’— 
Doug smiled wryly—‘he asked me if I had 
come by automobile or train. I told him by 
automobile and he said that was fortunate 
because otherwise I would have to wait three 
hours for a train back to New York.” 

Judy’s eyes flashed. ‘I think I have some- 
thing to say about that!’ she announced 
indignantly. 

“T hoped you would!” 
gathering her in his arms. 

And for a time they forgot Barton’s En- 
ameled Ware, Triple-Wear, Guaranteed. But 
presently Judy sighed. 

“Tt’s a mess,”’ she murmured. 
we do!” 

“Get married. 


“But 


he assured her, 


“What can 
This afternoon—pronto!” 
“Will you?” 

“TJ—can’t,” she replied miserably. “I 
shouldn’t tell vou this, but—I know that three 
of the men who have been with father for years 
are leaving. They are going to work for an- 
other concern—one of his rivals. It has hurt 
him, awfully.” 

Doug whistled expressively. 
desert the sinking ship!’ he commented. 

“That’s just it,” she put in swiftly. “I'd 
feel like a rat if I deserted him now. It’s hard 
on me too, but perhaps something will turn 


“The rats 


| up.” 


But he knew that she was 
“Meaning me. 
he announced. 

“Do you think you’d better? 1 ather will 


He doubted that. 


| have a fit if he suspects I’m seeing you.’ 


“So will I—if you don’t! He may throw 
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a fit in the house but I'll throw a worse one on 
the front lawn. Tll—I’ll bite that iron dog, 
Judy.” 

In spite of herself Judy smiled. 
commented. 

‘Absolute idiot!’ he agreed. “I can’t for the 
life of me make it sound reasonable. A week 

ago I had all but persuaded myself that you 
were a cute kid and all that and that you 
certainly were the girl I'd marry if I had to 
marry anybody.” 

“Thank vou! If that is the way you felt 

“That’s the way I tried to feel. But it was 
no go! Andasaresult here lam. I’ve traded 
in my freedom and am about to mortgage my 
future and all I get out of it i is abuse.” 

“Tf that is all you get 

“Now that you remind me of it, there are 
compensations,” he agreed. The teasing note 
dropped from his voice and huskily he added, 
“There’s a lot of tosh written about this sort 
of stuff, Judy, but I guess it’s always as 
advertised, anyway.’ 

So it was that Judy, who had known that 
she mustn’t be, was late to dinner after all. 

From the beginning of that meal until its 
end, her father said not a word. This was 
nothing unusual. He was a silent man. Judy 
would have said that she loved him and that 
she supposed he loved her. But it was all 
supposition. Tonight, as always, his face was 
a mask.. The mask never slipped, had not 
even when her mother died. He had no gift of 
self-expression. 

It became her belief that he was not going 
to mention Doug’s visit. But as he rose from 
the table he began to speak. 

“You might,” he said, “inform that young 
man who called on me this afternoon when you 
see him again, as I suspect is your intention, 
that I doubt if even his eloquence would arouse 
much enthusiasm for enameled ware these 
days. I am creditably informed that, because 
it was built for service and not for beauty, it no 
longer appeals ‘to the feminine eye.” 

He turned and went from the room, leaving 
Judy with her pretty mouth at its widest. 

“What did he say?”’ demanded Doug, as she 
joined him. 

“Nothing,” replied Judy, “except——”’ And 
she repeated her father’s words. 

“T rather suspect he’s right, at that,’’ com- 
mented Doug thoughtfully. 

Evidently he was considering that further. 
They drove on, in silence, through the soft, 
scented dusk. But if his thoughts were in a 
new groove, the roadster followed the one it 
had prospected during the afternoon. The 
stars had peeped out and a sickle moon glowed 
low in the east when he switched off his engine 
and his lights. 

One more petting party, sign of these de- 
generate times, the casual would have said. 
But: “It is true,” this modern lover was saying, 
“that there is a tremendous vogue for alumi- 
num. It is decorative and it appeals to the 
feminine eye. 

He found his cigaret case and offered her one. 
She shook her head. 

“What’s happened?” he demanded, puzzled. 
“You smoked in New York.” 

“T don’t really care for it,’’ she confessed. 
“T just did it because everyone else did. It 
was sort of a smart pose.” 

“My word!” he said. “I wonder if I do know 
you!’ He considered her. She was different; 
she seemed subtly muted—but that much the 
more desirale, he decided swiftly. 

“You were talking about aluminum ware,” 
she reminded him pointedly. 

“Business before pleasure!’’ he apostrophized. 
“Well—it’s this way. Maids come high now- 
adays, and a lot of married women who would 
have had them once, now do their own work. 
As a result kitchens aren’t what they used to 
be. They’re spic and span, as decorative in 
some ways as a living-room. Enameled ware 
doesn’t fit in. It’s not decorative.’ He knit 
his brows. “Your father won’t make any thing 
else, so the question is, can it be made decora- 
tive——” 

He stopped short. 


“Silly!” she 
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Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., % Kodak ciry 
























































Works While 
You Play! 


E Lorain Oven Heat Regula- 
tor stands watch over the stove 
while you enjoy yourself elsewhere. 


Just place the baking in the oven. 
“Set” the Lorain Red Wheel at the 
correct temperature. Then leave 
the kitchen until your alarm clock 
tells you the food is perfectly baked. 


Set the Lorain Red Wheel at a low 
temperature and you can cook a 
Whole Meal in the oven at one 
time while you are away for hours. 


Even fruit-canning is easier when 


done by the Lorain Oven Method. 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration 
and remember that unless the Reg- 
ulator has a RED WHEEL, it is 
NOT a LORAIN. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


1122 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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dash was on; its light revealed to her his face. 

She quickened. He had an idea! 

“Kick me, please!” he begged. ‘Why, of 
course, it can be made decorative!” 

She did not kick him, however, and he over- 
looked the omission. 

“T’ve just remembered,’’ he plunged on, 
“that a firm up in Canada had the same prob- 
lem that your father is facing. They’d made 
enameled ware for years and were going strong 
when this aluminum craze hit them and all but 
put them out of business.” 

He stopped and thrust an impulsive toe 
toward his starter. 

“Where are you going?” demanded Judy. 

“Why, to talk it over with your father,” he 
replied as if surprised at the question. 

| “You sit right here and talk it over with me 
first!” she commanded. “I know father better 
than you do, and what he said was not a request 
| for advice.” 
| “But he must see this, Judy! Exactly the 
same situation. Steady diminution of demand 
and all that. They considered all the old stuff 
|—slashing prices and making it cheaper to 
meet competition. Then they saw light.” 

“I’m waiting to,” Judy reminded him. 

He removed his toe from the starter. “They 
| turned out enameled ware de luxe,” he ex- 
| plained. “Blue and white, pretty as a picture. 
The aristocrat of the kitchen—I haven’t seen 
their advertising because it’s all done in 
Canada, but I’l! bet they said something like 
that.” 
| “Father would love that phrase! Oh, please 
don’t think I’m trying to be a wet blanket! 
But I am trying to see it from his viewpoint.” 

“But it was just that. The sort of thing 
that women aren’t happy until they get.” 

“T’ll bet it costs like fury,” said Judy. 

“Tt costs more than the old enameled ware,” 
Doug admitted. “But what of it? People 
don’t count cost nowadays. They want what 
they want. They’ll put off buying necessities 
to buy what, a few years ago, were regarded 
as luxuries a? 

“And that,’’ Judy cut in, steeling herself to 
it, “is where father will assure you that your 
ideas about advertising and his are just the 
same, the only difference being that you can’t 

| see that all this is wrong and he can!” 

Doug groaned. “I quit!’ he announced. 
‘What’s the use?” 

But of course he hadn’t quit. He was at her 
| again, in a breath, fighting through her that 
| phantom of her father which stood so inex- 
| orably between them. 
| ‘Why is it wrong?’ he demanded. “Why 
| shouldn’t people crave beauty? Can’t you see 

that toa woman a bit of blue and white kitchen 

ware, as decorative as porcelain, can be as 
| much of an inspiration as a Titian would be to 

a connoisseur?” 

“T can—but father won’t. 
people be extravagant si 

Imagine Juliet talking to Romeo that way. 
Yet they were none the less in love. And after 

| all Romeo and Juliet, on her balcony, discussed 
ways of getting around their fathers’ hatred 
|for each other just as Doug and Judy, in 
| the borrowed roadster, were trying to find a 
| way to get around her father’s hatred for 
| advertising. 
| “But, Judy,” pleaded Doug desperately, 
“can’t you see that there is a human craving 
| for things like that? Radios? And automo- 
? Can’t you see that they add to life? 

You can’t deny that a man is happier working 

to buy himself an automobile—and that he’d 
| work harder too—than if he were just working 

for a bare existence?” 

“J—I think you are right,” Judy assured 
him. ‘And [’ll—try it out on father.” 

| “But I was going to talk to him myself!’’ he 
protested. 

| “TI think,” she announced with great final- 
ity, “that the less you and father see of each 
other “ 

“The better we'll get along,” he finished 
dismally. ‘I want to learn to love and honor 
your father, Judy—but it’s lucky we’re going 

‘to live in New York!” 





And making 








They returned to the house with the mansard 
roof. But they did not say good night. 

“Tl wait for the final returns,” Doug 
announced. He waited. Twenty minutes, 
Then Judy reappeared. “What did he say?” 
demanded Doug eagerly. 

“Nothing,” replied Judy. ‘“Just—that!”’ 

“Darn!”’ said Doug. 

They all but parted forever within the next 
few minutes. Romeo, clinging precariously to 
Juliet’s balcony, never displayed more dra- 
matic intensity than Doug did in his efforts 
to sway Judy to what he characterized as a 
show-down. It got him nothing. The trouble 
with all his arguments was that Judy had a de- 
sirable mouth—but a determined chin. He 
was handicapped both ways. 

In the end they parted, some time later, for 
no more than the night. In a way, that proved 
that the female of the species is more adept at 
getting her own way than is the male. 

“You’re an awful lot of trouble to me,” were 
Doug’s last words. “But—you’re worth it!” 

And that was as it should be. 

Earlier in the day Judy had told Doug there 
was no inn in Bartonsville but that he would 
find one in the next town. In that direction he 
had started before dinner, but as he had driven 
down Bartonsville’s pleasant, elm-shaded main 
street he had had an idea. Acting upon it he 
had stopped his car before a comfortable, 
homey, white cottage and approached a man 
who was puttering about the garden. 

“T’m a stranger in a strange land,” Doug had 
announced, “and I’m told the nearest inn is 
ten miles off. I wonder if you know of a place 
nearer where I might put up for the night.” 

The man had given Doug a slow, keen 
scrutiny. He was a big chap, turned fifty, 
and obviously the best type of Connecticut 
artisan. ‘Well,’ he had said, “we don’t 
usually accommodate transients but you might 
ask ma.” He grinned slowly. ‘“She’s raising 
money for the foreign missions and she might 
be tempted.” 

Ma, a comfortable, comely woman with 
grizzled hair, had given Doug one glance and 
not only assented, but suggested that he sup 
with them, too. 

“What are you doing up this way?” the man 
had asked, during dinner. 

“Trying to persuade Mr. Barton that it pays 
to advertise,” Doug had replied. 

“You won’t!”’ his host—Page was his name 
—had retorted at once. And he and his wife 
had exchanged swift glances. 

Now the clock in the village church was 
striking eleven leisurely, as if time was nothing 
in its life, as Doug returned for the night, a 
little conscience-stricken at being so late. He 
was relieved to find a light still burning in the 
kitchen and more relieved to find Page there, 
fussing with the dials of a radio. 

“I’m after D X,” he explained. He passed 
Doug a head-set. “That’s Detroit.” 

They sat for almost an hour while he reached 
farther afield—a snatch of speech here, a 
breath of jazz there. Presently he shut off. 

“Have to quit by midnight Saturday or ma 
will raise the roof,’’ he told Doug. He grinned, 
as one man to another. ‘‘Ma’s Connecticut 
Methodist.” 

“You have a comfortable place here,”’ re- 
marked Doug, glancing around the kitchen and 
thinking of the radio, the garden and the car in 
the garage outside. 

“Yes,” agreed Page. “And we hate to leave 
it. We were both born in Bartonsville and I 
rather expected to die here. But you never 
can tell nowadays!” 

“You're leaving!’’ exclaimed Doug, surprised. 

“The first of July,” said Page soberly. 

“Something better elsewhere?” 

“No—not as good in some ways. But we’ve 
got to think of the future.”” He paused, then 
added reflectively: “Seems funny to talk 
that way of the future. I started as a boy in 
Barton’s and worked up to foreman. If you 
had told me ten years ago that I would ever 
be leaving, of my own accord, I’d have said 
you were crazy.” 

“You work for Barton’s?”’ echoed Doug and’ 
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HNSON'S LIQUID 


no stooping, kneeling 
or soiling of your hands 


Here's a new easy way to make your 
linoleum look more beautiful, clean much 
easier and last years longer. Just give it 
the Johnson Wax treatment —this takes 
but a few minutes—and is as easy as 
running a carpet sweeper. 


All you do is pour Johnson's Liquid 
Wax on a Lamb’s-wool Mop and apply 
a thin, even coat. This cleans the floor 
and, at the same time, deposits a pro- 
tecting film of Wax. Allow five min- 
utes for the Wax to harden — then a 
few easy strokes of the Weighted Brush 
will quickly bring up a beautiful, du- 
rable, dirt-repellent polish. And 
afterwards your linoleum will 











A Johnson Floor Polishing Outfit is all 
you need to put and keep your floors and 
linoleum in perfect condition. It includes 
Johnson's Liquid Wax —a Lamb’s-wool 
Mop for applying the Wax—and a 
Weighted Brush for polishing. 


The New Electric Way 

For those who like to perform their 
household duties electrically we have 
perfected the Johnson Wax Electric 
Floor Polisher. This marvelous little 
machine instantly, and without labor, 
brings floors and linoleum to a perfect 
gloss. It polishes under kitchen cabinets, 
davenports, beds, etc., without 
moving the furniture. Operates 


require little or no washing — SERVICE directly from any light socket. 
ordinary dry dusting will keep  (QJazvgniiy Sturdily built to last a lifetime 
it immaculate. \ h-Iy and guaranteed absolutely. For 
le at leading stores — write 
Allthe leading manufacturers | JoHNSOKS; ra Free Folder. 
of linoleum recommend John- / ARTISTIC 


son's Liquid Wax for cleaning, | 
polishing and preserving inlaid 
linoleum. 






Youcan rent a Johnson's Wax Elec- 
tric Floor Polisher by the day for a 
nominal sum from any store main- 
taining a Johnson Service Department 





$0.05 
Floor Polishing Outfit 
for $5.00 


This Outfit consists of: 
1 Qt. of Johnson's Liquid Wax . $1.40 
1 Johnson Lamb’s-wool Wax Mop 1.50 
1 Johnson Weighted 


Floor Polishing Brush........ 3.50 
1 Johnson Book on 
Home Beautifying .. . .25 


A Saving of $1.65! $6.65 

This offer is good at department, drug, 

furniture, grocery, hardware and paint 

stores. It sells in Canada for the same 
price, $5.00. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON 


Racine Wisconsin 
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then realized that Page must be one of the 
three men of whom Judy had spoken—the men 
who were leaving. 

“Ves,”’ said Page, and as if reading Doug’s 
thought added: ‘The old man took it hard. 
But it’s only a question of time before Barton 
will have to close down anyway. We’ve all 
worried about that—most of the boys want 
me to keep an eye out for places for them.” 

“Then others are going to leave?” 

“They’re thinking of it.” Page glanced 
around the kitchen. ‘We are going to live in 
a flat up at Bridgeport, first off. That nearly 
breaks ma’s heart—that and leaving her gar- 
den and the neighbors.” 

They were both silent for a moment. 

“To tell you the truth,” Page added then, 
“T don’t believe it would do Barton any good 
to advertise. He’s got a dead horse on his 
hands. Even ma is crazy about aluminum— 
it’s all I can do to make her see we ought to 
use home products.”’ He glanced at the kitch- 
enclock. “Bed time,” he commented. “Hope 
you sleep sweet.” 

The bed provided for Doug was clean and 
comfortable. Yet Doug was long in getting to 
sleep. He lay in the dark thinking of Judy’s 
father and of Bartonsville. And Ed Page and 
ma and the other employees. He had some- 
thing by the tail. This presently took definite 
shape and it seemed as if he could not wait 
until morning. Then, suddenly, he knew no 
more until he awoke to the unruffled calm of 
Sunday morning. 

It was almost ten. He was prepared to 
apologize profusely, but ma smiled. 

“All our boys used to sleep that way Sunday 
mornings,”’ she told him. “It seems like old 
times—your breakfast’s on the stove.” 

Doug ate it in the pleasant, sun-patterned 
kitchen. Ma bustled around him. She seemed 
cheerful enough but Doug remembered what 
he had been told the night before and tried to 
picture her in an apartment in Bridgeport. 

“Tf I can only make him see it that way,” he 
thought. 

Ma smiled down at him, as he pushed back 
his chair. ‘Filled up?” she asked. 

He nodded, then asked, ‘“‘Do you know where 
I could get hold of a typewriter?” 

“T’ve got one—a second- hand _ portable! 
was her proud answer. “Pa gave it to me. 
use it to prepare my Ladies’ Aid reports on. 
It’s in the parlor if you’d like to use it.” 

Doug said he would. He sat, pipe in mouth, 
frowning at it. And then for a space he typed 
like mad. Finished, he considered what he 
had written. 

As an afterthought he wondered if Barton, 
a deacon of the church, would talk business on 
Sunday. He put the question to Page. 

“‘Why—he might,’’ hazarded Page. “He 
often stops off at the factory on his way home 
from church.” 

This at least suggested an opening and Doug 
moved on to the factory. He had been re- 
pulsed there once, with heavy losses, but he was 
an unconquerable optimist. 

Even so his first glimpse of Judy’s father 
chilled him. The door marked ‘Private’ was 
open, Judy’s father sat at his desk, staring be- 
fore him. He looked like a man exhausted 
mentally and spiritually and—as a key to all 
that—perhaps financially. 

“T hate to seem obtrusive,” Doug apologized, 
as the older man glanced up at him, “but—do 
you honestly believe you’re being fair?”’ 

“To whom?” demanded Judy’s father. 

“To me—to Judy—to your employees,” 
said Doug. He impulsively thrust at him the 
typed page he had prepared. ‘Will you read 
that, please, before answering?” 

The older man gave him a long enigmatic 
glance, then let his eyes fall to the typing. It 
read: 
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To Whom It May Concern: 


We are a group of Connecticut work- 
men, sober, steady and industrious. We 
own our own homes. They are comfort- 
able, well kept up. We do not wish to 
leave them but feel that we must, to seek 
employment elsewhere. 
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This is necessary because the concern 
by which we are employed, and on which 
the prosperity of our town depends, has 
fallen behind the times. 

Most of us went to work for this con- 
cern as boys. We have never worked else- 
where. We believed we never would. 
We are satisfied with our working and our 
living conditions. 

As matters stand the product in whose 
manufacture we are engaged is no longer 
in demand. The concern has never ad- 
vertised it nor does it study popular trends 
and seek to conform to them. It seems to 
us, therefore, that although the business 
is still solvent, it is only a question of 
time before its affairs must be wound up. 

What we seek is a connection with a 
firm that is alive and growing, which 
manufactures some product that meets 
popular demand and stimulates it by 
judicious advertising, and which is quick 
to sense changes. 

In brief, we want our future to be linked 
with the future of a business we feel is 
secure 

We are, 
The Employees of J. Barton & Son, 
Bartonsville, Connecticut. 

This Doug knew by heart. He could follow 
the other’s progress through it. He knew it 
was a strong dose. But he had hoped it would 
at least break through his adversary’s armor 
of silence. And it did. 

“On whose authority,’ demanded Judy’s 
father, in a voice trembling with anger, “was 
this prepared?” 

“My own,” said Doug, his voice steadier 
than he himself felt. ‘But I honestly believe 
it represents what your employees are think- 
ing—and what they would tell you and the 
world, if they were given the opportunity.’ 

“And you are prepared to offer them the 
chance—or is this just a club held over my 
head?” 

‘“‘Neither,’’ Doug assured him sincerely. “I 
have merely tried to state the case as power- 
fully as I could, in the form I happen to be most 
familiar with. I hoped you would see that 
there is more than just your side to the 
situation.” 

Judy’s father was silent fora moment. Then: 
“You are very young,” he said wearily. ‘“Ap- 
parently it does not occur to you that there are 
sides to the situation you yourself have not 
seen.” 

Doug quickened. He felt sure, now, that 
what Judy’s father had in mind were financial 
difficulties. 

“My father,” he said on the spur of the 
moment, “‘was a lawyer. He always said that 
there was no money in law and advised me 
against going into it. Just the same he man- 
aged to get together over fifty thousand before 
he died and I have that at my command.” 

The older man opened his mouth, not to 
speak, but in sheer surprise. 

“Please let me finish,’ begged Doug. “Fifty 
thousand dollars may not seem much—but 
it will start an advertising campaign agoing.” 
He stopped short. 

Judy’s father was smiling—grimly but in- 
dubitably. “I could have quit business ten 
years ago a comparatively rich man,” he told 
Doug. “I can retire tomorrow with not as 
much money but enough to live on. And—I 
was trying to make up my mind to that when 
you came in.’’ He paused to pick up Doug’s 
typed sheet and hand it back to him. “The 
only reason I have hesitated is, strange as it 
may seem to you, because I have thought about 
the men who work for me. I know as well as 
they do how much the factory means to them. 
I’ve been keeping on, these last few years, 
chiefly because of them.” 

There he checked himself. ‘Perhaps that is 
not wholly true,” he amended. “I suppose 
personal pride had something to do with it. 
Barton’s Enameled Ware is as much a part of 
me as Judy is.. I suspect I wanted to keep on 
making it. You wouldn’t understand that——” 

“In a way I do!” protested Doug. 


“In a way—perhaps. But you’re of another 
generation and you weren’t born in Connecti- 
cut more than sixty years ago. 

“When I was a boy things were made to 
wear. They were used until they wore out. 
No one—not in Connecticut—said that this 
or that was out of style. They said it could 
be turned and be as good as new. When my 
father died he was worth more than a million. 
He had two pairs of shoes to his name and only 
two suits. 

“T stepped into his shoes, literally. They 
were too good to throw away and they fitted 
me. And I got a lot of wear out of his cloth- 
ing. 

He smiled wintrily at Doug’s wide-eyed 
incredulity. There was a moment of silence. 
Doug, for once, was speechless. 

“About this enameled ware Judy spoke of— 
the stuff they are making in Canada,” Judy’s 
father said then, abruptly. “Is the process 
patented?” 

“I don’t know—but I imagine not. They 
spent two years experimenting with colors, 
but although the formula is their own I rather 
think the actual process is as unpatentable as 
your own.” 

“And there is a demand for it?’ 

“Tt’s gone over with a smash in Canada and 
there certainly ought to be a bigger and better 
market for it in the United States. But’”— 
Doug spoke almost fearfully—“it would have 
to be advertised and you ws 

“Tl never advertise,” Judy’s father as- 
sured him: “I’m too old to learn new tricks. 
I’ve known that for some time but I couldn’t 
bring myself to quit. I was trying to make up 
my mind when you came into the office and— 
I’m through.” 

Doug sat stunned. 
I wrote decided you?” 

“Tt pushed me over the brink—I’ve been 
looking for a way out.” 

“But that isn’t fair to your employees!” 
protested Doug miserably. ‘They had nothing 
to do with what I wrote. If you quit this 
way: 

“They can go on working for you and Judy,” 
explained Judy’s father, with a twitch of his 
lips that was like humor’s ghost. “I’ve de- 
cided to turn the factory over to you two as 
my wedding present. You have ideas—work 
them out!” 

“Me? Why—I don’t know a thing about the 
enameled ware business——” 

“You’ve been telling me a lot about it!’’ re- 
marked Judy’s father dryly. ‘And you seem 
to be the go-getter type I’ve heard so much 
about these last few years.” 

In his voice there was a touch of irony which 
Doug did not miss. 

“T suppose I deserve that,” he commented. 
“And yet—it’s funny, but it has struck me of 
late that although most modern concerns seem 
to be filled with go-getters the man at the top 
is almost always the type you can’ ’t imagine 
ever having been a go-getter.” 

“Tt’s been knocked out of him; he’s dis- 
covered you can’t always go full steam ahead,” 
observed Judy’s father. ‘You'll learn too. 
But you’ve got ideas and you know advertising. 
As for the business, there are men here that 
know as much about it as Ido. They’ll carry 
you along while you get your bearings.” 

“But you!” protested Doug.’ “What will 
you do?” 

Ever so briefly the older man hesitated. 
Then he reached into one of the pigeonholes 
of his desk and brought out a dog-eared 
booklet. He laid it on the desk where Doug 
could see the title: “Mediterranean Cruises— 
IgIo.” 

“T’ve had it ever since then,” he explained, 
curiously shamefaced. “Judy’s mother always 
wanted to travel but somehow I never could 
make up my mind to. It didn’t seem right to 
spend money that way.” 

He stopped there, but Doug said nothing. 
He felt that there was more coming. 

“Judy’s mother was younger than I—a lot. 
And pretty. I never knew why she took up 
with me. I wanted to make her happy but 
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In the face of such testimony — 


can you doubt your gums need stimulation? 





the dental profession you would 
note, with some amazement, per- 
haps, how important the foremost 
writers consider the care of the gums. 
You would find article after article 
pointing out the fact that with soft 
food and hasty, nervous eating, the 
gums are deprived of stimulation. 
And you would see that this soft diet 
of ours is blamed for the gum troubles 
so prevalent today. 


How over-refined food 


injures your gums 


I you were to read the journals of 


The findings of the investigators on 
both sides of the Atlanticare in agree- 
ment. Modern food is at the root of 
the trouble—the soft, cooked food, 
the creamy things that you and your 
family eat every day of your lives! 


For this food is so “easy” on your 
gums that it yields them almost no 
stimulation. They become lazy and 
logy. Within their walls the blood 
circulation grows sluggish. “Pink 
toothbrush” appears, a sign that the 
gums are all too tender, and a threat 
of greater troubles to come. 





To counteract the bad 


effects of a soft diet and 
to encourage a healthy 
flow of blood within the 
gum structure, the den- 
tists turn to massage. 


Read what the 
dentists say 


Extracts from some of their 
statements are published in 
the upper right corner of this 
page. See what they have to 
say about thecareof the gums, 
More than that, follow their 
advice. Massage your gums 
regularly. 

And brush both your teeth 
and your gums with Ipana, 


GLANCE OVER THESE 


PROFESSIONAL STATEMENTS 


The dentists are agreed that soft food is 
the cause, and proper stimulation 
the remedy, for troubles 
of the gums 


FROM A PROFESSIONAL PAPER: 


“Take an ordinary dinner, for instance, 
from the soup to the sweets; if there 
were anything that demanded real mas- 
tication we should soon grumble at the 
cook. The habit of bolting the food, 
and the lessened mastication required 
with our more elaborate dietary, supply 
the clue to many matters now engaging 
the attention of the profession.” 

FROM AN INVESTIGATION ON DISEASES 
OF THE GUMS: 

“The rough unprepared food of primi- 
tive man necessitated a vigorous and 
complete mastication, and this meant 
that the vascular and nervous supply 
received continual stimulation.” 

FROM A TEXTBOOK ON 
MOUTH HYGIENE: 

“Healthy gums can bear the same scrub- 
bing as the flesh around the finger nails, 
and with the same benefit. In fact, the 
exposed surfaces of unhealthy, inflamed 
gums, when given vigorous scrubbing 
with a stiff brush twice a day, will be- 
come firm and healthy.” 

FROM A PAPER PUBLISHED 
LAST DECEMBER: 

*A diet demanding very little from our 
masticatory apparatus has a degenerat- 
ing effect upon the teeth. Skulls of 
certain savage tribes have teeth which 
are devoid of cavities. Pyorrhea is a dis- 
ease unknown among races subsisting 
on coarse foods.” 
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a tooth paste that stimulates the gums! 


Why Ipana is so good for the gums 


SED solely as a tooth paste, Ipana is unex- 
U celled in its cleaning and polishing effect 
on the teeth. But due to its own peculiar 
virtues, it isa splendid aidin the toning and 
strengthening of unhealthy gums. For it con- 
tains ziratol, an antiseptic and hemostatic 
well known and widely used by dentists. 

Talk to your dentist, if you like, about 
Ipana. He knows Ipana— its properties, its 
beneficial effects, its delicious taste. 

Even if your gums are sound as a dollar, 
you will lose nothing and gain much by giv- 
ing Ipana a thorough ttial. It will help to 
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keep your gums in health. It will give you 
a new sensation of oral cleanliness. And it 
is so delicious that thousands of tubes are 
bought by people who buy tooth paste “on 
taste” alone. 


CAs a trial—use Ipana 
for at least 1 month 


e= the coupon for a trial tube if you 
wish. But better still, go to your nearest 
drug store and buy a full size tube. In no 
other way can you learn how beneficial 
Ipana can be. The trial size is good for ten 
days—an inconsequential test—but a full 
tube will show you how much good Ipana 
can do, even in a single month. 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. H-125 
42 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of Ipana 
Toot Paste without charge or obliga- 
tion on my part, 
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so say over 1,700,000 
Hoover owners 





As Christmas time draws near, how will you answer 
the question: “What shall I give her?” Naturally, you 
will consider, first, her need for those things that will 
make her life pleasurable. You will want your gift to 
ease her tasks and speed them; to give her happy, care- 
free hours. You will want it to be a thing substantial, 
whose span of life will be not months, but years. 
“W hat is this gift?” you ask. It is a Hoover—the com- 
plete home-cleaning servant. Will Christmas morning 
find it by her favorite chair—the token of your thought- 
fulness? There is only one who can answer that 
question. And you know him best! 


Complete with dusting tools $6.25 down; balance monthly 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON. OHIO 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners + The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 












somehow I never could. She hated the house. 
And that iron dog on the lawn. 

“The funny part of it.” he added as if think- 
ing aloud, ‘‘was that I began to hate the house 
and that iron dog as much as she did. But I 
couldn’t see why we should spend good money 
for something different, or get rid of anything 
that was as good as new. 

“Tt was the same with travel. I wanted to, 
But it was like going to see the circus when 
I was a boy. I never did because it was sinful 
to waste money that way. I never could tell 
Judy’s mother how much—store I set by 
BGR soos en 

To Doug it seemed as if his voice, as imper- 
sonal as a judge’s. broke a little there. He re- 
lapsed, anyway, into a long silence. Presently 
he spoke again. 

“Tm going to travel,” he announced grimly. 
“T’m going to the Mediterranean to begin with. 
IT don't expect things will be as I pictured them. 
But——”’ He stopped and then: “I can see 
what Judy meant when she said that a kitchen 


_ pot, like porcelain, could be as beautiful to a 


woman as a Titian. Her mother was like that. 
Perhaps things should be beautiful. Anyway 
there is no reason why Judy shouldn’t be 
happy. I’m afraid her mother wasn’t par- 
ticularly.” 

“I—don’t know what to say,”’ began Doug, 
and that was the truth. 

“Don’t say anything,’’ commanded Judy’s 
father, decisively. ‘Go and tell Judy what 
I’ve told you—about the factory, that is—and 
I'll sit here a while.” 

In his face was that which bothered Doug. 
But love is always young and youth is ever 
imperious. As he slipped into the roadster his 
thoughts were already running ahead toward 
Judy. He stepped on the gas and rode on it 
and the wings of his emotions to where he 
hoped he would find her--and did. She was 
just turning in to the walk that led to the 
house with the mansard roof. 

“You’ve been talking to father again!’’ she 
gasped, her lovely cyes aghast. 

“T have,” he retorted exultantly. “And this 
time he said aplenty.”” He was bursting with 
his news but he had to prolong this, his mo- 
ment, the better to savor it. “I told the chief 
I'd bring him back a good account,’ he an- 
nounced, “and I’m going to!” 

“What! Father isn’t going to advertise 

“No—but we are!’ And in a breath he shot 
his tidings at her. 

“T can’t imagine father saying anything like 
that!’ she murmured helplessly. 

“Still waters run deep! What would you 
say if I said he even hated that iron dog there?” 

“T wouldn’t believe it,’ she announced 
flatly. ‘He always said $4 

“He does, just the same,” Doug assured her. 
“Although I am inclined to think now that it’s 
a good dog. A commendable dog. In fact 
I could kiss it, Judy!” 

But it looked for a moment as if he were 
going to kiss her. Instead he placed an arm 
around her and thrust her toward the house. 

“What will the neighbors say!” she »ro- 
tested—though not very fervently. 

“That Judy has a young man and will be 
getting married the first thing you know,” he 
replied. “And they'll probably say more than 
that if I kiss you here—so let’s go inside.” 

They went inside. Into a room which, only 
yesterday, Doug would have said was a fine 
room to hold funerals in. He did not so see it 
now. A rosy haze filled it. They came to rest 
on a sofa—a horsehair sofa, with even its 
cushions built for service rather than comfort. 

To Doug it was as soft as a downy cloud. 
Even though it creaked as if protesting its 
horror at what it—a perfectly respectable 
Connecticut sofa—now had to endure. 

“Young folks never acted so when J was 
young,” it seemed to be saying. 

But of course they did. The world wags on, 
now madly, now wearily, but in each and 
every generation there is youth and to youth 
its supreme moment. 

Times change but love remains the eternal 
staple—always as advertised. 
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The China Coaster 


(Continued from page 33) 


good women thoroughly protected, but Maria 
Willoughby showed herself shockingly lacking 
in appreciation of the protection. Her behavior 
caused a complete break between herself and 
Mrs. Bannerman, but the president of the 
Rovina Woman’s Club went on her way un- 
crushed by this rupture of diplomatic relations. 
When she could catch the eye of the social out- 
cast, which was not often, she spoke to her 
cheerfully. Once she tried to talk with Mrs. 
Felton but she did not repeat that experiment. 
The young woman was civil, but she drew up a 
mental drawbridge and let a spiritual portcullis 
fall. One could only call small talk to her 
across the moat. 

““We’ve never heard her side of the story,” 
Mrs. Willoughby said, when attacked about 
her disloyalty to the ranks of the virtuous. 
“She may be bad, but we don’t know how bad, 
nor why bad, and a man who will damn any 
woman on as slight an excuse as that of pro- 
tecting elderly married women, whom he has 
known twenty-four hours, from casual ac- 
quaintance with her, is a man whose word I 
wouldn’t take on a bet. And anyway, a wo- 
man’s a woman, and I’m one myself, and I 
don’t know that adultery is any worse than 
inhumanity. Sometimes it isn’t as bad.” 

Really, as some of the women admitted to 
each other, Mrs. Willoughby went too far. 
Such freedom of thought, if tolerated, would 
undermine the social foundations. 

Three hundred Chinese steerage passengers 





came aboard at Hongkong— Chinese coolies and | 
their families going to Singapore. As there was | 
no actual steerage: accommodation, they lived | 


on the lower deck, cooked, ate, slept, even | 


bathed in the open; and the first-class pas- 
sengers, hanging over the rail of the after deck, 
studied Chinese life at close range, while the 
cabin and saloon stewards passed to and from 
their quarters aft, through the crowd of their 
country folk. 

Two days out an apprehensive uneasiness 
ran through the crowd on the boat, as such 
things do run. No one knew what had hap- 
pened, but there was a definite conviction that 
something had happened. 

It was Mrs. Willoughby who first noticed 
that the genial doctor, lady’s man par ex- 
cellence, had not that day filled his customary 
role, had not even been seen. 

“Somebody’s got something,” she an- 
nounced. “That’sit. I’m glad it isn’t a fire in 
the hold.” 

Everybody was glad it wasn’t a fire in the 
hold, but the timid promptly began to feel 
symptoms of every Eastern disease from beri- 
beri to elephantiasis, and it was rather a relief 
to have forebodings crystallized after dinner 
by the announcement that all passengers must 
report at the doctor’s office for vaccination. 
Smallpox! That was the answer. Three cases 
of black smallpox had developed among the 
deck passengers. There might be many more. 
Everyone on the lower deck had been exposed. 
So had all the stewards. 

The doctor, a grim, anxious look on his 
usually jolly face, vaccinated everyone, willy- 
nilly, regardless of recent vaccinations or im- 
pressive scars. Then he severed connections 
with first-class matters and spent his time be- 
tween the improvised pest hospital aft and his 
own bunk. The Chinese passengers huddled 





together on their deck, but no one looked down | 


at them. The ordinary routine of steamer life 
went on, but blue funk reigned and deepened 


as rumors of new cases among the deck pas- | 


sengers crept about the boat. 

Once in a while some one crossing the after 
deck saw the doctor going or coming. He 
looked white and very tired, and the stewardess 
told tales of his having had no sleep. 

““You see, he has to be doctor and nurse too,” 
she explained. ‘“‘He’s tried to get some of the 
other Chinese to help him, but not a chance. 
Even the relatives of the sick people won’t go 
near them and there’s no nurse aboard and no 
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one can be ordered on that duty. I’m sorry for 
the Chinks and for the doctor, but I won’t take 
a chance on black smallpox. It isn’t my job.” 

It wasn’t anyone’s job save the doctor’s, and 
it was proving too big a job for him. 

“He says he’s simply got to have some one 
and the Captain’s going to make one of the 
stewards go down and help,” the stewardess 
reported to a questioning crowd in the saloon, 
“but Doctor says a scared Chink won’t be 
much help. What he needs isa woman. There 
are four women down there awfully sick. If 
there was another stewardess on board—some- 
times I think Ill have to 

She went away without finishing the sen- 
tence, her ruddy cheeks paling a little. A 
few moments later she was back, all aglow with 
excitement, fairly bursting with news. 

“Say, that Mrs. Felton’s going down to help 
the doctor! What d’ye know about that! She 
went in to see him—said she’d had experience 
with nursing and knew how to manage the 
Chinese and could talk a little of their lingo and 
wasn’t afraid. Doctor wouldn’t hear to it at 
first. He said it was the Company’s business, 
not the passengers’. Now she’s packing up 
some linen things to wear and her other things 
to be stored in Manili, and as soon as that’s 
done, she is going aft. Now what do you know 
about that! Makes me feel like thirty cents.” 

There were others who felt like extremely 
small change, but the majority felt merely 
relief. 

“Of course, she’s been vaccinated so she'll 
probably be quite all right,” Mrs. Bannerman 
said comfortably—‘‘and anyway, life can’t 
mean very much to a woman like her.”’ 

Mrs. Willoughby, standing near, looked at 
the speaker with an expression of profound 
distaste, and turning on her heel went below. 
She passed her own cabin, and hurrying along 
the passage tapped at Number ro. 

“Come in,”’ said a clear, pleasant voice, but 
when the woman who was kneeling by a trunk 
looked up and saw her visitor, there was no 
welcome on her face. -She rose slowly to her 
feet and ‘stood there, slim, quiet, challenging. 

Mrs. Willoughby, taking her courage in both 
hands, plunged into deep waters. 

“Please don’t,”’ she begged, with a catch in 
her voice. “Don’t look at me like that. [ 
don’t know anything about you and I don’t 
care. Women are beastly to each other. They 
are. I hate it. They don’t know the woman’s 
side of any story—just damn her and go ahead. 
I wouldn’t touch that scandal-monging Ram- 
sey man with tongs. Please don’t be bitter and 
hard with me. Please don’t. You may have 
done all they say. .If you have, it’s awful, but 
there are other aw ful things. Cowardice is one 
of them and we’re a pack of yellows—just 
plain yellows. I’m so ashamed of myself I 
could howl. If the doctor-will take me, I’m 
going with you.” 

She stretched out her arms and the tense, 
girlish figure facing her suddenly melted into 
them, the bitter, defiant eyes hid themselves 
against her shoulder. The Rovina Woman’s 
Club would probably have disapproved, but 
its president patted the other woman’s back 
with a fat, friendly hand and clucked incoher- 
ent but affectionate words of comfort. 

“T don’t know what you’ve heard,’ Mrs. 
Felton said later. She was sitting on the floor 
now, her head leaning against the knee of Mrs. 
Willoughby. “Whatever it was, it probably 
wasn’t much wors: than the truth. I’ve been 
wrong—wicked, I suppose. I know I’ve been 
unhappy—and happy. Oh, how unhappy, and 
how happy I’ve been! Those women don’t 
know what either of the two terms means. If 
they did, they’d be afraid to judge.” 

“Don’t talk about it if it hurts,” said the 
listener. ‘I don’t care about the past. What 
we're concerned with right now is humanity 
and black smallpox.” 

“But I want to tell you. I didn’t suppose 
there was a good woman in the world I could 
tell. That’s the trouble with good women. 
They don’t understand. Even when they are 
kind, they don’t really understand. They 
can’t. Perhaps it’s a good thing. I suppose 
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fear of their judgment keeps some women 
straight—if there’s any virtue in being straight 
because one’s afraid to pay the social price for 
being anything else. I was afraid once. 

“T married at eighteen. The man was forty. 
Handsome and clever in some ways. Women 
liked him. Funny how women do like a man 
with a good deal of brute in him. I lived in a 
little town, but I met him when I was visiting 
in New York and he gave me the sort of good 
time I'd never hac 
and taxis and flowers and all that. 
went to my head. 

“Then, when his company told him he’d 
have to go to Burma, he wanted me to marry 
him and go with him. Just eighteen, you 
know, and from the cramped, starved life of a 
little New England town, and he so big and 
handsome and masterful, and the East calling 
to adventure and romance, and no mother at 
home to need me or keep me. 

“Well, I married him and went with him to 
Burma—farther than that—all the way to 
hell. Things weren’t so bad at first, though 
they were bad enough, for I didn’t really love 
him; but the East got him. He didn’t even 
make a fight. The East has broken better men, 
but they’ve struggled. 

“Rangoon is pretty bad after the monsoons, 
mud and stifling steamy heat and stench. 
Even I found it awfully trying and my hus- 
band simply went to pieces under it. He had 
never been a gentleman, but he had worn some 
outer semblance of one. He cast that off in 
every way—manners, morals, language, even 
clothes. Whenever I think of him, I remember 
him drunk, bloated, unshaven, half dressed, 
bellowing, beastly. 

“T won’t soil your mind by telling you the 
things he did. I used to pray that he might 
die. I even thought of killing him, but I wasn’t 
brave enough. It wasn’t morality that kept 
me from killing him, just cowardice. Coward- 
ice kept me with him too. I hadn’t a cent of 
my own, and I wasn’t brave enough to put my- 
self out of the world, though I tried to screw up 
my courage to that. 

“There was a man there, an Englishman. 
He was very kind to me and I needed kindness, 
and there wasn’t anybody else. Oh, well, once 
when things were too hard I went away with 
the other man. Not because I loved him; it 
wasn’t that; but because he was decent and 
sober'and I was at the end of my endurance. 

“That ended me, so far as Europeans and 
Americans were concerned, but freedom from 
the beast I’d married was worth almost any 
price. We went far up into Upper Burma and 
then into Siam and into China. The man’s 
business took him into the remote places and 
I loved that. I think the lure of the East must 
always have been in my blood. I loved even 
the most primitive places. Discomfort didn’t 
bother me—not discomfort of that sort. I 
couldn’t love my man, but I paid my debt 
in companionship and devotion and he seemed 
very happy. It wasn’t so bad, that life. 

“Then, one day, there came a cable from 
England. His father had died and he was 
needed at once. We hurried down to Singapore 
and he sailed. Coming back the moment 
business affairs at home were settled, but of 
course he never came. 

“So there I was, alone in Singapore with a 
little money but no friends. Everyone knew 
my story. You read about losing yourself in 
the East. It can’t be done; not if you’re white. 
What Ceylon knows about you, Harbin knows 
and every port between. My husband was 
still in Rangoon, wallowing but not damned by 
the whites. I was the damned one. 

“Tt didn’t give one a great respect for social 
conventions and standards. I got frightfully 
bitter and reckless—absolutely. adrift, outcast, 
flung off, and only twenty even then; pretty, 
too, and with more brains than the average 
woman. Brains, but no wisdom. Wisdom 
comes late if it comes at all. I hated men. 
Drunk or sober, they were cruel to women. 
The only reason I cared about my beauty was 
that it gave me a chance of hurting them. 
And I did hurt them—took all they had to give 
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and gave little or nothing in return, drifted 
about from one country to another and one 
lover to another. 

“And then one day in Tientsin I met the 
man I loved.” 

She sat quite still for a while and the presi- 
dent of the Rovina Woman’s Club, bewildered 
and torn from her moorings but curiously un- 
able to feel shocked, patted the sleek head 
against her knee, and hated the man in 
Rangoon. 

“We didn’t fall in love,” Mrs. Felton went 
on at last. Her voice was low and oddly 
strained. The hot rush of words was gone. 
She brought each word up painfully from some 
depth in her being. ‘We were in love. 

“I knew the moment he spoke what had 
happened to me and I wished I had died back 
there in Rangoon. It’s a hideous thing to long 
unutterably to give the best and have only a 
soiled thing to offer. I don’t think there can 
be anything worse than that. All the punish- 
ment I deserved I had then and there. 

“But he—well, he was big enough to under- 
stand. He knew all about me before we met. 
No, he didn’t, but he had heard all the ugliest, 
most sordid part of the story before we met 
that evening in Tientsin. He heard my name 
with utter contempt, when his friend spoke it 
in the hotel lobby, and then we looked into each 
other’s eyes and the past melted away. 

“T can ta!k about the horrors, but I can’t 
talk about the happiness. There were eight 
perfect years. Maybe I didn’t deserve them, 
but I had them. Sometimes when I think what 
life had done to me back there in Burma, I 
think I did deserve them. 

“Anyway I had them—glorious years, off at 
the Back of Beyond with all of the world that 
meant anything to me close at my side. He 
never regretted. I know that. He was as 
utterly contented as I was. 

“Blue skies and tropical sunsets and blue- 
black nights and perfume and color and love— 
and work! Yes, he worked—better than ever 
before. He wrote five books in those years. 
They hada great success, a very great success. 
Because of me, he said. I really did help. 

“Eight splendid years, and then—he died.” 

She rose to her feet suddenly. When she 
spoke again it was with averted face. 

“He left me money, plenty of it, and when I 
could pull myself together at all and face life 
again, I thought I’d go back to America, but 
when I got there I was a starved soul. I hated 
the whole half-baked, anemic civilization. 

“So I came back. 

“T’d an idea that in some way or another I 
might live the old stories down. I felt so 
cleansed and purified after those eight years 
into which nothing but honesty and beauty and 
love had come. But I might have known 
Life isn’t like that. I can live in a 
land I love, but I’ll go lonely always. I hope 
it won’t be for long. Maybe this is my chance to 
get out of it all, this epidemic, but I’m afraid 
not. Vaccination is so horribly effective.” 

Mrs. Willoughby kissed her when she was 
leaving her. 

“T don’t know,” the woman whose life had 
been lived in the safe, quiet, dull places, said 
unhappily. “I don’t judge. Life seems so 
unfair. You didn’t have much chance. Of 
course, you did wrong. Yes there isr’t 2ny 
doubt that you did great wr~ _ bur ' it 
help feeling that those eight ~” = 
to you. I’m glad you nad u 

Oh, undoubtedly the W oman’s Club of 
Rovina would have been scandalized! 

The doctor declined the services of another 
nurse, but from the battleground came word 
that the one he_had accepted was doing valiant 
work. The passengers saw her from a discreet 
distance, when the steerage passengers and 
patients were taken off at Manila to be sent to 
the quarantine station. She was walking 
beside a stretcher and she did not look up. 

An hour later the doctor sought out Mrs. 
Willoughby and handed her a package. 

“Mrs. Felton asked me to give you this,” he 
said. “Lord, but that’s a real woman!” 

In the box was the jade necklace. 
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The Right Thing to Do by Arthur Somers Roche (Continued from pase o7) 


men would give a great deal for the 
opportunity.’ 

“That’s unworthy of you,” he rebuked her. 

“Ts flirting so immoral, then? I must re- 
member that I’m living in a small town again. 

- And that’s unworthy too, jeering at Fair- 

* he said. 

“Ww “ye a Eames person I seem to be,’’ she 
mocked h 

Piiiniaee would be a more apt word,” he 
corrected. 

Lights danced in her eyes. 
Dan.” 

He made a sound that was between mirth 
and despair. “Oh, Ella, be gentle to me. 
What good does it do you to hear me tell how 
much I love you? I don’t want to tell you. I 
want to forget it; I don’t want to be led on to 
silly hopes that can never be realized. You 
don’t care for me, and I know it. Yet, if you 
let me flirt P'll begin to think : 

“I’m a bad girl, Dan Higgins,”’ she said with 
quick contrition. “Only,” and the corners of 
her mouth crinkled delightfully, “I simply had 
to know, you see.” 

“Well, you know, then,” he said. 

They slipped back at once into the old 
relationship. Dan took her sailing, fishing, 
laughed at her efforts on the new golf course. 

When Doc Kilgallen came down for his 
annual vacation, he praised her appearance. 
He made a minute examination of her throat. 
“All set and ready to go,” he declared. ‘Only,’ 
and now his tone was very deliberate, “you 
can’t abuse this throat of yours, Ella. You 
see, you’re husky enough, but you're no 
female prize-fighter. You need fresh air, 
outdoor exercise; when you can’t get plenty of 
those things you must substitute precaution, 
great care of yourself.” 

“And I can sing again?” 

He laughed at her. “Of course you can. 
Only, when you catch cold—take care of it. 
Don’t let it get hold—doesn’t look to me, 
though, as if you’ll be singing long.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

Doc Kilgallen, of course, could say anything 
to anyone in Fairport. ‘You and Dan seem to 
be killing time pretty pleasantly,’ he laughed. 
“From what I hear—and I hear about every- 
thing, you know—it looks as though Dan 
Higgins’s gain would be music’s loss.” 

“Nonsense,” she said. “I’ve not thought of 
marriage with anyone. I have a career——” 

“Marriage is considerable career all by itself,” 
said Kilgallen dryly. 

“Oh, Doctor!” she exclaimed. “You, with 
your reputation, placing marriage before % 

“Happiness, girl, happiness,” he substituted. 
“Careers don’t necessarily mean happiness.” 

“But fame is worth more, Doctor. You 
can’t pretend anything else. A career is happi- 
ness. Isn’t yours?” 

The rugged face of the physician clouded. 
“Sure it is—of a kind, Ella. But—a girl that 
loved me—kids of my own—I’d trade all my 
reputation for those things. If the girl ’'d 
wanted had wanted me, I’d be a country doc- 
tor now—probably doing just as much good 
too. And I’d be happy.” 

“T think Dan’s bank has advanced you 
money,” suggested Ella laughingly. 

“Mighty fine young fellow, Dan,’ com- 
mented the surgeon. “One of my patients is 
an officer in the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. He met Dan at a convention in Portland. 
Spoke of him to me. Said he was a fine type 
of country banker. Make a fine husband, Ella, 
for a girl that loved him.” 

“Unfortunately, I’m not that girl,” she said. 

He smiled at her. “Sure of that? I’m a 
pretty wise old boy, Ella, and I’d say differ- 
ently. I’ve watched you two for years, and— 
but listen to me maunder along. Forgive me; 
I must be getting old. You’ve tasted success; 
the full draft lies ahead of you. Only, my 
dear, let’s pray it be not bitter.” 

She laughed lightly at this. Of course, she 
liked Dan. But she didn’t love him. 


“That’s better, 








She was so sure of this that she even kissed 
Dan lightly on the lips the day she went away. 
The crimson tide that flooded his honest face 
did not communicate itself to her by even a 
slightly accelerated pulse. Dan was a good 
friend—that was all. 

They received her cordially at the Metro- 
politan, and the conductor evinced great 
anxiety to hear her in Butterfly. She knew the 
part and sang it for him. There was much con- 
sultation between conductor and backers of 
the opera, and then the great decision—Ella 
Henderson was to sing Butterfly. 

It was a stroke of fortune such as comes 
but once in a generation, and was due not so 
much to Ella’s ability as to a combination 
of circumstances. Fanaroff, the Butterfly of 
the organization, had yielded to the lure of the 
movies during the summer. She had suffered 
eye-strain which resulted in a slight nervous 
breakdown. She could not sing this coming 
winter. Medina, who would have been the 
natural choice to succeed Fanaroff, had broken 
with the company in pique over favoritism 
shown to Maranoff the previous season. She 
had signed-with the Chicago company. 

So Ella Henderson was pitchforked into 
prominence. And a week before her début 
she caught cold. She went, in agony of appre- 
hension, to Doc Kilgallen. He shook his head 
gravely 

“You can’t sing Butterfly Thursday night,” 
he stated. 

“But I must,” she wept. “It’s my chance! 
If I ask for a postponement they might not 
grant it. It might be years before I got an- 
other chance.” 
~ “Sorry, my dear, but colds can’t be fixed up. 
You mustn ’t sing.’ 

“T will,” she declared. 

“The consequences 

“Darn the consequences!” 
sing.” 

“T warn you that the strain——”’ 

“T won't listen,’? she vowed. And she left 
his office. 

She sang Butterfly, and sang it triumphantly. 
But that night, even as she smiled over the 
plaudits that still rang in her ears, her throat 
contracted with a sudden spasm of pain. She 
sent for Kilgallen. 

He didn’t reproach her, say “I told you so,” 
or anything like that. In fact, he was self- 
deprecatory. “It’s not as bad as I expected 
when I got your message,” he admitted. “A 
rest, absolute quiet, and—this is one of those 
lucky occasions, girl, when the overdue notes 
are canceled by the lenient bank of health.” 

“You blessed old lamb!” she cried in joyous 
relief. ‘Was I good?” 

“Better than good,” he smiled. “You 
created a furore.’’ 

The flash of gratitude in her eyes suddenly 
dimmed. “Dan Higgins—I was hurt—he 
wrote that he’d be present. But in my dress- 
ing-room—he wasn’t there. And he hasn’t 
sent word—I wanted Fairport to have a wit- 
ness. You don’t count; you belong to the 
world. But Dan belongs to Fairnort, and I 
wanted him to see 

“No,” said Doc Kilgallen, an odd note in 
his voice. ‘“Dan—Dan couldn’t make it.” 

Her mouth curled. “I suppose a note was 
coming due, or something equally important— 
more important than seeing an old friend 3 

“Don’t you understand that Dan Higgins 
lov es you?” demanded Doc Kilgallen. 

“A funny way to show it,” she gibed. “Not 
to come 4 

“You stop right there,’ said Kilgalien. 
“T didn’t want to tell you—didn’t want to up- 
set you tonight, either at the opera or here, 
now. But if you will be so unjust—Dan’s in 
the hospital.” 

She rose from the bed in which she lay. 
“Hospital? Dan?” 

“Motor-car. Darned stupid taxi-man— 
skidded—hit Dan 

She gasped. ‘““Not——” 


” 





she cried. “T’ll 

















He shook his head. “No, he’s alive. But— 
here, what are you doing, Ella?” 

“I’m getting up out of bed, Doctor Kilgal- 
len,” she said, ‘“‘and if you are a modest man 
you'll leave the room.” 

“You’ 're mad—with this throat—I’ll not 
let 





“All right, Doctor, if you won’t be mod- 
est——” 

There was no reasoning with her. Persua- 
sion, argument, prayer—all fell on deaf ears. 
And, as the doctor was a modest man and as 
Ella Henderson paid not the slightest heed to 
his presence, he left the room. 

In her drawing-room he renewed the assault. 
“You’ve been lucky, Ella, luckier than you 
dream. If you go out now—it’s a raw night. 
I won’t be responsible. That throat 

“Darn my throat—Dan Higgins is dying.” 

“Not at all,”’ protested Kilgallen. 

“T don’t believe you. I want to see him. 
I want to know.” 

Well, there was nothing to be done with this 
obstinate girl, so Kilgallen did the best he 
could. He took her in his own limousine to 
the hospital, where the magic of his great name 
procured Ella admission to Dan’s room. 

Dan recognized her; his dulled eyes lighted 
with delight. Then, almost immediately, he 
lapsed into sleep. 

““He’s dead!” cried Ella. 

The hospital doctor laughed at her. ‘There 
was danger, Miss Henderson, but it’s gone. 
He was hovering—wouldn’t respond to opiates 
—he’s sleeping, Miss Henderson. sleeping.” 

“And I thought,” said Kilgallen, as he left 
Ella half an hour later at her apartment, 
“that you didn’t love Dan. 7 

“T don’t,” she said. “But he’s 
friend and—I had to see him.” 

And with that Kilgallen left her, after doing 
what he could to forestall the inevitable result 
of her visit to Dan’s bedside. 

But Doc Kilgallen, the best throat man in 
the world, was only a human being after all. 
He could work no miracles, could upset none 
of nature’s laws. Ella, by singing, had vio- 
lated one of those laws. She would have 
escaped penalty had she not violated another 
when she went to see Dan Higgins. Outraged 
nature would not permit her to go immune 
through both those violations. 

In the morning she could not speak above a 
whisper, and Kilgallen’s face gave the case 
away. ‘You don’t think—Doctor—this isn’t 
—permanent?” she gasped. 

Now Kilgallen knew the Henderson stock; 
he knew that Ella would accept a terrific blow 
better than she would accept evasion. ‘I’m 
afraid it is, girl,” he said sadly. 

She stared up irc the bed at him. Sheer 
courage was in her eyes. “Well, I always 
climbed the highest trees when I was a girl; I 
swam the tide-rip up the Bagaduce River; 
T alwavs, Doctor, put all I had in whatever I 
aid. Don’t say you told me so. I gambled 
that I could sing and get away with it, despite 
my < ‘old.” 

“You would have but for going out again— 
the throat is so treacherous 

“IT gambled that I could do that,” she said. 
“T lost. Well, good-by, Glory, I hate to see 
you go.’ And she laughed There was de- 
pair in the laugh but—she laughed. 

Doctor Kilgalien told a close friend that 
night that her laugh was more dreadful than 
tears could have been. ‘I saw her soul,” he 
said, ‘and it was in hell. But what a gallant 
and beautiful soul!” 

She went back to Fairport with Dan Higgins, 
tending his shattered person on the train as 
faithfully and competently as any nurse. They 
took up the old life as soon as Higgins had 
recovered from his injuries, skating, toboggan- 
ing, skiing, fishing through the ice. Fairport 
folk, greatly pitying the tragedy of the loss of 
her voice, nevertheless,-smiled knowingly. A 
good husband, they figured, would console her 
for the loss of her career, and Dan Higgins 
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would certainly make a mighty good husband. 

It was along in June that Dan timidly pro- 
posed again. 

“TI wonder,” she said, “would it be fair? 
If I had my voice back, I’d be thinking of 
my career; and you, I fear, would be second 
in my thoughts. Have I the right to marry you 
now, when, if I could sing—I mightn’t?” *: 

“He smiled at her. “But you love-me, Ella?” 

“‘T ought to love you so much that I’d know 
nothing—career, glory—could keep me -from 
you.’-1 don’t know that. I won’ t know it.” 
~~ °4S6 Jong as you come to me,”’ he told her, 
-“T'won’t probe too deeply into the soul of you. 
Your soul is your own.” 

“Bless you, Dan, P ll marry you,” said Ella. 
“And I do love you.” 

They set the wedding for the early fall, 
‘!and in mid-August Doc Kilgallen arrived -in 
Fairport for his month’s vacation: Ella told 


“|him of her engagement, and the good doctor 


almost wept with joy. 


any career,” he told her. 

She smiled athim. “I think so, Doctor.” 

“Let’s see your throat,” he asked. 

He examined it, with growing surprise. 
“Haven’t tried to sing a note, have you?” 
he inquired. 

“Of course not,” she replied. 

“Well, nature’s done what no doctor could 
have done. Girl, that throat of yours——” 

“Doctor, I’ve given up hope—don’t arouse 
it——”’ 

“There’s a chance A fighting chance. If 
I could cut the nodes of those vocal cords— 
your voice would be no worse than it is now— 
and your singing voice might—mind, I say 
might—come back. It’s a chance in a million.” 

“When do we take it?” she asked. 


The ether had been administered. Doc 
Kilgallen was composing his nerves with a 
final cigaret before he entered the operating 
room of the F ~— Hospital. Aunt Maria 
spoke nervously to him. 

“Tt’d be wonderful if she could sing again, 
go on with her great career, Doc Kilgallen.” 

“Tt must have cost you a pretty penny, 
Aunt Maria, her lessons and travel and all. 
She really hadn’t begun to earn anything, 
had she?” 

“Danforth Higgins was very obliging about 
lending me money from the bank,” said Aunt 
Maria. 

“Oh, Lord,” said the doctor. He walked 
across the room to where Higgins nervously 
sat. “You paid Ella’s singing expenses,” 
he accused him. “Took advantage of Aunt 
Maria’s ignorance to give her money. Don’t 
lie. I know she had no property—except her 
house—on which to raise money—and a few 
thousands in railroad stocks that aren’t paying 
dividends these days. You gave it to her.” 

“Sh-sh,” said Higgins. “I don’t want her 
to know. What difference did it make? And 





| men—Johnny—talk of “playing the game”! 
“Playing the game,” “Letting down one’s 
side,” “It isn’t done.” The good old code, 
phrased in schoolboy jargon, that I have had 
to hear so very often, too often, from the lips 
of a husband who is, perhaps, nearer to the 
schoolboy than I always remember. 
And I wonder if our postponement of hav- 
ing children is subtly linked on. I am so 
far modern and selfish in this, that I find it 
hard, of my own initiative, to decide that I 
will sacrifice my peace, my independence, my 
work, my health, it may be, to the preoccupa- 
tion and financial worry of babies and a grow- 
‘ing family. Nevertheless, if I had married 
| an older man with slightly Victorian ideas, he 
| would both have desired a family and have 
| taken it for granted that I desired it too, in 
spite of surface objections. Thus, by now, 
| children would probably have been in existence 





“You'll find that a happy marriage beats - 


pe hard $s going to marry me, you see——” 
How do you know she is? If I give her back 
her voice——” 

“Tf she doesn’t, it makes no difference. J 
love her. If she can have her career again, 
and wants it——” 

Doc Kilgallen blew his nose. 
good boy, Dan.” 

A nurse beckoned him. He entered the 
operating room. He looked down upon the 
patient, and queer un-doctor-like thoughts 
raced through his brain. Ella Henderson 
was the kind of person who should be mar- 
ried, have a home and children. Doc Kil- 
gallen knew her type. Success as a singer 
would be nothing to her. She’d be unhappy, 
missing the joys of love. And she couldn’t 
have both. He knew her; he knew that she 
loved Higgins more than she herself realized, 
That night Dan Higgins lay in the hospital . 
Higgins would be happy, too, if the operation 
failed. A fine lad, willing to serve to the end 
without reward . 

Here, what was the matter with him, Wilson 
Kilgallen? He wasn’t God, able to direct lives 
as he chose. 

A fine young couple, infinitely better off with 
all the darned nonsense about careers forever 
forgotten. A great voice would force the girl 
to become a servant; she would turn her back 
on love and snatch at the bubble reputation. . 

He was an operating surgeon with a patient 
before him. By what right did he delay? 
What did this girl’s happiness, the happiness of 
Danforth Higgins, matter as against the fact 
that she would make thousands happy with 
her glorious voice? Two sides to this question, 
same as to every other, eh? He’d say so. 

And, my Lord, he was a doctor bound by all 
the ethics of his noble profession to do the best 
he could. The best he could, eh? Lord, what 
was his best? To let two lovi ing young people 
be cursed by a great voice which would rob 
them of love and happiness? “Behind me, 
Satan,” he groaned. “I’m a physician. I 
have my duty. Thousands to be made happy 
by hearing her sing——” 

A voice from his inner self retorted, “And 
she miserable—and this fine young man 
unhappy——” 

Doc Kilgallen bowed his head. His knife 
could slip the least bit and the operation would 
not be a success. From the hospital Ella would 
go happily to Higgins’s arms. His knife 
wouldn’t slip. And Ella would go to New York, 
to fame, and both she and Higgins would be 
miserable. 

There was only one right thing to do. He 
had a duty to his profession and to himself. 
He had a duty to the true happiness of Ella and 
Dan Higgins. Two things could be done: he 
could succeed in the operation or he could fail. 
One of them was the right thing to do. 

Doc Kilgallen raised his bowed head and 
advanced to the operating table where he 
proceeded to do the right thing. 


“You're a 


| $20 


I Married a Younger Man Continued jrom page 70) 


and—more or less—forced upon me. It would 
have been, I am convinced, an excellent thing 
that I should have had them pleasantly forced 
upon me—two or three, at all events. 

But my young husband rather dreads 
fatherhood; he believes it will thrust him into 
a premature baldness and stodginess. More- 
over, he too is modern and respects, far more 
than is good for me, my right to be free and 
careless and happy, with leisure to devote to 
my work. 

Had I been younger! Had he been older! 
For he too ought to have children forced upon 
him. His normal development of character 
needs it, as much as does my indolence. As it 
is, we doff a respectful hat to each other's 
secret objections. 

Yet I am in a panic over this: that unless I 
can violently break away from this Wendy 
attitude, into which my _ three-and-a-half 
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| tenderness” 
| helplessness and bad manners, combined with 
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| years’ seniority as well as other people’s ex- 
| pectations have shoved me, I will yield to the 


| Wendyish temptation of pleasing him by 
| pretending that he is indeed a big, big man. 


| Smiling all the while with what is, in Wendy 
| jargon, a quaint, 
| little smile curled up in the middle of my 


whimsical, wee, knowing 


Understandingness. 

This is ignominy for the man! This would be 
ignominy for Johnny, even though he should 
not be aware of it. This attitude would shrink 
our mating to a dishonest, petty affair, stuffy 
and pale pink, that could never be clear and 
aromatic and gracious. On the day that 
Johnny says comfortably, from the armchair, 
“Get me my pipe, old thing!” when there is no 
earthly or heavenly reason why he should not 


| get it for himself—on that day I will arise and 
| pack my suitcase and leave him; or I am more 
| surely dead than a woman nailed down in her 


coffin. 
You who are gamblers will surely agree that 


| the most drastic action of this sort will be better 


than letting his acquiescence to “little-mother 
set and thicken into helplessness; 


an aggrieved sense that I am no longer light- 


| hearted and fascinating and mysterious, no 
| longer inspiring. 
| wanted—inspiration! 
| so monotonous, being married; so much more 


Yes, that was what he 
Only it was sometimes 


7 | youthful and exuberant, being free. 
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air surrounding the earth. 
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surrounding the face. The former 
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now comfortable, economical, and 
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invention is more vital to his well- 
being and happiness—aviation or 
Mennen Shaving Cream. 
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A more recent Mennen contribution to 
the welfare of mankind is Mennen Skin 
Balm for after-shaving luxury. Like 
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sational. success, comes in tubes, and 
sells for 50c. 
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it, the flood of cooling comfort it brings to the 
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And here, indeed, I could sympathize with 
this boy husband of mine in his twenties, when 
he had his occasional fits of gloom at finding 
himself, somehow, married. Married—and 
shut up; docked of the jaunty scarlet plumes 
of his freedom. He imagined that I did not 
know the cause of his futile, rebellious discon- 
tent. “My dear, he’s married!” a girl, divinely 
slim and hard-hearted, conversing with an- 
other slim young Naiad, would thus explain 
him away, away and out of the careless sun- 
spattered woods. Married! Done for! Out of 
the spring running! No good any more, unless 
for unlawful adventure. And that’s so rarely 
worth while. ‘The wife kicks up a fuss. Poor 
devil! Has he got a wife? How funny! 

. I say, can’t you stay on and dance 
tonight? We'll all pack into the Standard to- 
gether, and it’ll be such a rag! Topping! but 
I should have to let my wife know; she’s 
expecting me home; I don’t suppose she’ll 
mind, but—— 

Oh, the fretting obligation to ask! The loss 
of that gay swing to your walk, and the intoxica- 
tion of abandoning yourself, disregarding con- 
sequences, to whatever haphazard adventure 
romance may fling you. Already cheated, in 
your twenties, of any superb young pose by 
being perpetually linked up with stodgy words 
like my wife—home—married man—permission. 

Clemence Dane makes the young heroine of 
the “Bill of Divorcement” say: ‘‘Whenever 
you middle-aged people want to excuse your- 
selves for anything you’ve done . . . you 
say it was the War!” 

And usually it was. I refuse to subscribe to 
any formula that war problems are rubbishy 
and out-of-date. At least as long as we live, 
they will live, working themselves out. 

I first met Johnny “in uniform”; August, 
1918, was the date. We were engaged during 


| that first blissful post-war Christmas; married 


in February, 1919. So that the war must be 
mixed well into our systems, at the very roots 
and in the sap of our life together. And the 
war is responsible for the volte-face in this 
generation’s psychology, making it right and 
desirable, nay, more than that, urgent, that 


| nowadays the woman, for the sake of balance, 
|should be by so many years older than the 


man; if, indeed, older means wiser, and wiser 


| means more experienced, and more experienced 
| means more lenient. 


And I need to be lenient and tolerant. Am 
I talking now not only for myself, I wonder, 
but subconsciously with the voice of my ten 
thousand sisters still mated to war-loosened 


| men? 


For they are “all wrong,” these men. How can 


I] put it? I who have lived intimately with this 


sense and knowledge of it for six years? War 

. . loosened! The use of the word was acci- 
dental. Should I rather have said “‘broken’’? 
No, it is not so definite nor so final as that. 
Loosened—in their spiritual sockets. Jolted in 
their sense of values. Their dislocated per- 
spectives will not allow them to do what so 
often and so cheerily they have been bidden: 
“Begin again where‘ you left off!’ Because 
boys who were eighteen or nineteen or twenty 
when the war started had not yet begun 
anything. 

And ever since, they have seemed, not tired, 
but too restless to rest. Philosophic by fits 
and starts, with a philosophy prematurely 
forced on them, and abnormal to their ages? A 
man whose initiative and self-confidence has 
been pulled about and overstrained like elastic, 
from too early and too sudden lifting to author- 
ity, yet afterwards, before even exultation has 
died down, compelled to apply for the sub- 
ordinate positions which are all their war dis- 
qualifications entitle them to seek—how would 
such a man, in such a state, have fared, married 
to a girl five to ten years younger than him- 
self, as considered pretty and suitable in our 
grandmothers’ days? 

How would Johnny have fared? 

Young girls are exacting; and the post-war 
girl has a soul so diamond-hard that a Raffles 
might use it for cutting window-panes. Out 
for loot! Out for a good time! Out to wring the 
passing moment dry as a squeezed orange! 
How would her swift impatience ever have 
stayed to cope with a man all wrenched nerves 
and moods and irresponsibilities, careless in his 
fidelities, tragically flippant over the ideals 
she still carries concealed beneath her own 
flippancies? 

I can visualize her very clearly, this phantom 
girl, three and a half years younger than my 
husband, whom “they say’’ he should perhaps 
have married. She is quite a real human being 
tome. In fact, we get on excellently together. 
I love her reckless gaiety, her high spirits. 
Sometimes, when I am being especially irri- 
tating over things like ‘‘you might have let me 
know, for I was worried in case you had had an 
accident,” and “‘it’s so silly to catch cold simply 
because you’re baby enough to hate overcoats,” 
or ‘do remember I’m still fagged from last 
night’s dance,” or ‘‘we can’t afford it, so what’s 
the good?”—then I can see Johnny, too, look- 
ing sideways, half shy, half desiring, at this 
desirable phantom girl. 

But he meets her in the flesh and enjoys a 
romantic affair with her prototypes at least 
twice a year, so I realize that there is no actual 
need to pity him. For she would have been a 
failure as his wife. She could not have forgiven 
him as often as I do for these inevitably re- 
curring romances. She would not have under- 
stood, either, why he sometimes behaved so 
strangely—or did not behave at all. What was 
wrong with him? ‘Why can’t he be whole? 
The war? Oh, that was over ever so long ago! 
I was quite a kid then. I say that he could be 
quite all right if he liked!” 

But he couldn’t, he simply couldn’t! 

And then, unless she were an unnatural 
youngster, she might laugh, defiantly, at real- 
izing that marriage was “‘a rotten failure,” but 
I doubt if she could just be amused at it—as 
I am, ruefully, perhaps, and, please heaven, 
without a tinge of superiority! 

For marriage is a failure. Or let us modify 
that definition, once and for all, as: ‘‘A failure 
without a better alternative!” 

Yet my marriage to a man younger than my- 
self is not a tragedy, and nowhere near a 
tragedy. Please let nobody think it is. It 
may prove, when the years of conflict are over, 
to be one of those serene and happy marriages 
that are pointed out to young novitiates as 
examples of How to Make a Success of It. 
But at present it is an unfinished story. I can- 
not yet say to any of you: ‘Look, I have come 
through this; these are my conclusions; these, 
my losings and winnings!” 

I am afraid I may have told you nothing 
at all, save that I am occasionally unhappy, 
often happy. 
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Stir some womans heart! 


Possibly you’ve overlooked a gift of grace—a boot so deftly designed that 
engaging charm—a pair of those smart, it brings out every pretty curve of ankle 
voguish Zippers ... Give her footwear and arch. Give her convenience in fasten- 


























loveliness for the wet and ing, health and protection. 
slushy day. Give her the | for MEN A present of Zippers is 
classic boot that smart and CHILDREN, too | not only in the best of 
fashion dictates as correct —in smart, becoming, | taste —it’s fashionable. 
for the inclement occasion. form-fitting models. Fashionable to give and 
Give her foot youth and to wear. 








THE B. F. G2ODRICH RUBBER COMPANY =: Established 1870 - AKRON, OHIO 
In Canada: The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Limited, Kitchener, Ont. 


Goodrich 7] TDDERS 








Safeguarding the lanes of speech 
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The New York-Chicago telephone cable has been completed 
and is now in service. A triumph of American telephone engineer- 
ing, the new cable is the result of years of research and cost 
$25,000,000 to construct. Its first reach extended along the 
Atlantic seaboard, then steadily westward until this last long 
section to Chicago was put into service. 


To the public, this cable means dependable service irrespective 
of weather conditions. It is now not likely that sleet storms, which 
at times interfere with the open wire type of construction with 40 
to 50 wires on a pole, will again cut off the rest of the nation from 
New York or from the nation’s capital as did the heavy sleet 
storm on the day of President Taft’s inauguration. 


The new cable means speedier service, as it provides numerous 
additional telephone circuits and will carry a multitude of telephone 
and telegraph messages. It would take ten lines of poles, each 
heavily loaded with wires, to carry the circuits contained in this 
most modern artery of speech. 


This cable, important as it is, is only one of the Bell System 
projects that make up its national program for better telephone 
service to the subscriber. It is another illustration of the System’s 
intention to provide the public with speedier and even more 
dependable service. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Write telling us course Beautiful 
Any Instrument fiSinusecein. = BOOK FREE teres: 
Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, | — how you can enter profes 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send | 100 in new, eai 
our Free Catalog with details of course you want.Sendnow. | etter ti 
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{Music Lessons 





WITH AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL | 


>*At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
B M s} Wonderful home study music lessons under 
vy @ll great American an 


Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity a’ } 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY »,».; 


Learn 
me INTERIOR 
| q DECORATING 


mi at Home 
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Easy to establish business for your- 
self, or take “2 salaried ition. 
Prominent New Yor! 

you practical, professional methods 


through rape ed system, by mail. 








European teachers. 
coach 















Chicago, Illinois | 


«Make*5000 to 
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My Ready-Made 
Family 


(Continued from page 74) 


we all know about the wisdom that comes 
from the mouths of babes. On the very eve. 
ning that I first came with my wife to her New 
England home after a European journey of 
months, Marcia, aged eight, called me into her 
room where she had gone to bed. As I sat 
there on the edge of the bed, she studied my 
face hard and long, and at last blurted out: 

“Daddy, what ever made mother marry 
you?” 

Now, what could I say? I was completely 
stumped. To tell the truth, the question had 
never occurred to me before. There was, 
obviously, something to be said on the other 
side. I was not the only martyr in the case, 
It suddenly occurred to me, the poor woman 
had to put up with me for the rest of her life. 
It was a fearful blow to my egoism. 

Marcia, as will be seen, took to me at once. 
Not so Alfred, who was a year older. He 
eyed me curiously and suspiciously. He wasa 
real Connecticut Yankee. He was not going 
to take me on trust, even if his mother did 
marry me. No, not he! Possessed of ex- 
ceptional powers of analysis for so young a 
boy, he was not going to waste time on me to 
discover the reasons for his mother’s folly. 
Indeed, for days and for weeks he went on 
questioning his mother, who at last has so 
thoroughly convinced him of my. worth that 
in any domestic difference I can now count 
on his valiant and unsolicited support. 

“Tf you ever leave daddy,” the young hope- 
ful once observed to his mother, “I suppose I 
should have to go with you, but I really would 
like to go with daddy!” 

Slower to friendship than his sister, he has 
now wholly adopted me, and no father could 
expect greater affection from his own son. 
Possessed of an old head on young shoulders, 
I must confess that there are moments when 
he can be infinitely more companionable than 
many men of my own age. But his frank 
admiration of me, now that he has quite 
accepted me, is truly disconcerting at times. 

Children are egoists, and, thoughtless, they 
encroach on one’s time. I had been used to 
solitary breakfasts for years, and as I religiously 
work every morning, it is essential that I 
should begin my mornings in peace. Alfred’s 
and Marcia’s noisy presence at breakfast made 
it a problem for me. Noises confused me and 
jarred on me, and consequent irritations made 
life more uncomfortable than I had bargained 


'for. Moreover, similar irritations arose after 


my work was done, and, craving for peace, | 
was beside myself. I must explain that 
American children are not quite the same 
as European children; less well-behaved, they 
have the virtues of their demerits; they are 
more assertive, more independent, more 


| clamorous for their rights as they see them. 
| And you simply couldn’t leave them alone. 
| They would be up to all sorts of mischief. 


A little incident in Paris, typical of young 
Americanhood, decided me to send the boy to 
boarding-school. The little girl, left to herself, 
was well-behaved and quiet; whenever there 
was mischief afoot, Alfred was sure to be at 
the bottom of it. I was returning with my 
wife froma tea with friends and, arrived at 
Place St. Sulpice, I noticed a crowd gathered 
in front of our quiet hotel. A gendarme was 
approaching to see what was the matter. On 
the balcony stood my Alfred, dressed in his 
bathrobe, with a Turkish towel arranged 


| around his head like a turban, and he appeared 


to be addressing the crowd. c 
For an instant I listened. In methodical 
rhythms he was conjugating French verbs! 


| (I may say, by the way, that the youngster Is 


an adept in languages.) He must have sud- 
denly espied us, for, in consternation almost 
equaling my own, he retreated through the 
French windows and disappeared from sight 
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DopGe BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TYPE-A SEDAN 


If Dodge Brothers had deliberately built the 
Special Type-A Sedan for women they could 
not more perfectly have met feminine re- 
quirements. 


That women recognize this fact is plentifully 
evidenced on every hand. The car’s striking 
beauty, its ease of handling and world-famous 
dependability are features which every motorist 
values—but which women value the most. 


Ask your dealer about Dodge Brothers 
New Credit-Purchase Plan 
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Women and Girls 
to Decorate 
j Art Novelties 


In Spare Time 


This is the wonderfully 
interesting occupation that 
it is now possible for you 
to enter through the in- 
struction of Fireside In- 





dustries. The work is 
unusually interesting and pays 
exceptionally well. There is no 

sing, no monotonous 

ry. Many say they never 
dreamed that such a wonderful 
way of earning money at home 
existed. You can do the work 


in your home, wherever you 
live. New system of instruction 
devised by Mr. Gabriel Andre \ ~ ll 
_— makes the work 80 easy that almost anyone can 
lo it. 


Tke Work is Fascinating 


Can you imagine anything so fascinating as deco- 
rating Art Novelties at home? Could any other kind 
of work be so pleasant as applying beautiful designs 


in colors to such artistic objects as candlesticks, 
wooden toys, parchment lamp shades, wall plaques, 
picture frames, sewing tables, gate-leg tables? Then 
there are greeting cards to be colored, and cushion 


tops and other textile articles to be decorated in 
Batik, and fascinating objects of copper and brass 
to be etched in beautiful designs. 

Many women do this work solely for the pleasure 
of creating beautiful things, but it is also a splen- 
lid way to make money at home, for there is a tre- 
mendous demand for art novelties. 


WRITE 


for the “Fireside 


Book’— FREE 


The beautiful Book of Fireside Industries, illus- 
trated in color, which explains all about this new 
way to earn money at home, will be sent to you on 
= t and without obligation. Read what women 
10w they earn money and beautify their homes 
aa their lives Just like a beautiful dream come 
true. Wonderful outfit furnished without extra 
charge. Simply mail the coupon, or write, enclosing 
two-cent stamp to help pay postage. 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 2312, Adrian, Mich. 


—— a a 





Gabriel Andre retit 
Art Director 

















I Fireside siaiidhiton, Dept. 2312 

| Adrian, Michigan 1 
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When we reached our rooms, we found the 
more cautious Marcia crying. It appeared 


| that she was frightened by the crowd her 


| we heard of a good school for boys. 


brother had succeeded in collecting, and had 
been imploring him to desist from his antics. 
He had, incidentally, cut off his left eyebrow 
and made up his face with paint and black 
chalk. 

Two weeks later found us in Geneva, where 
I could ill 
afford to send Alfred, for while my income had 
increased, my outgo had quadrupled, and cer- 
tain prospects I had entertained had failed to 


| materialize. An author’s trade is, perhaps, the 


most uncertain of all trades, and an unex- 
pected lean year follows on a fat, and vice 
versa. Owing to interruptions following on my 
acquaintance with my ready-made family, I 
suffered a particularly lean year, and to do 
something to restore my leisure was imperative. 
My wife and I had made up our minds that, 
whatever the expense, it was necessary for the 
boy’s sake as well as our own to send him to 
boarding-school. And having found a satis- 


| factory institution we did this promptly. 


| the morrow. 


The same evening we celebrated our relief by 
visiting a café for the first time, and I made up 
my mind that the very next morning I should 
start a new novel which I had long had in 
mind. I cannot describe the exultation I felt 
at my new-found freedom; I was full of my 
new book, and eager to start it. In two or 
three days, leaving the boy behind us in 
school, we would go to the mountains, where I 
could continue my work in peace and quietude; 
Marcia, by herself, would be no trouble to us. 

But we had counted without our host! 

After our celebration, we returned to the 
hotel late at night for the first time and went 
quietly to bed, to prepare for our new life on 
How I looked forward to it! 


| Alas for my expectations, at one o’clock we 
| were awakened by Marcia, who was apparently 


Alarmed, we phoned for a doctor, 
who told us she had an attack of appendicitis 


| and must be operated on in the morning. 


| found freedom, and I am afraid that, 


Thus passed the first night of my new- 
in my 
discouragement, I must have cursed the fates 
which led to my breaking with bachelordom. 
Undoubtedly, had I become inured to my 
experience gradually instead of being plunged 


| into it precipitately, I should have accepted 


the situation naturally and with the grace of 
a husband and father who had come by these 
virtues honestly, but to have them suddenly 
thrust upon me taxed even my philosophical 
inclinations to the utmost. 

In the morning Marcia was taken by am- 
bulance to a clinic, where the surgeon, one of 
the best in Geneva, said that there was no 
time to be lost, as peritonitis had set in. He 
operated quickly and successfully. 

The same morning found us frantically 


| cabling to some rich relatives of Marcia’s 
for money. My little fund was calculated to 





keep my acquired family going until some ex- 
pected royalties should come some weeks 
hence, but took no account of any possible 
contingency such as an appendicitis operation 
by the best surgeon in Geneva. Our desperate 
pleas resulted in obtaining but half the sum 
which the operation and attendance cost, and 
necessitated the removal of Alfred from school. 

A saddened and poor tribe, we all moved on 


| some days later to a cheap pension in the 


| as much to feed four mouths as one. 


mountains—and were only saved from im- 
mediate destitution by an advance of royalties 
before they were due. Thus I had come to 
realize in a most uncomfortable way that four 
times one is four, and that it takes four times 
And 


| still my wife and I could laugh at our folly. 


I now entered upon the most serious phase 
of my difficulties. Impoverished by the ex- 
pense of the operation and the attendant cost 
of living in a hotel in a foreign city while 
waiting for the patient to recover sufficiently to 
travel, we could afford only two rooms in the 
pension. Accustomed to do my work in soli- 
tude, I was harassed by the constant intrusion 
of the children. 


This, of course, had nothing to do with my 
affection for them; indeed, I had grown by now 
to look upon them as my own. After all, [ 
realized that the fault was neither theirs nor 
mine. However‘ deeply I felt about my 
work, I did not feel any inclination or right to 
take it out of the children. Yet there it was, a 
situation as irksome as it could possibly be. 

I then realized that for the sake of my work, 
upon which, after all, our livelihood depended, 
it was incumbent upon me to put up some sort 
of defense. By sheer will I tried to develop a 
kind of dual personality which should enable 
me, while listening to the children, to go on 
thinking my own thoughts. And strange to 
say, to some extent I succeeded. 

A little money came from articles I had 
written, and I found temporary relief by send- 
ing the children to a school as day scholars. 
It was as hard a life for them as for us. The 
boy was especially sensitive, and when he 
learned that I was depriving myself of tobacco 
and cigarets in order to give him the things 
he should have, he was disconsolate; and one 
day he surprised me by bringing several 
packets of cigarets and a quarter of a pound 
of my favorite tobacco, bought with money 
saved out of his meager allowance. To this 
day this affectionate boy of ten keeps up this 
pleasant custom started in days of dire need. 

There is compensation in his impulsive, 
friendly feelings towards me; and better still, I 
do not regard him as a “stepson,” nor he me 
as a “stepfather” (hateful words!). It is 
true that occasional hereditary impulses, 
foreign to my own nature, crop up in the 
children; but being something of a philosopher, 
and seeing no way of radically changing in- 
dividual human nature, I console myself by 
making the most of the good and by doing my 
best to modify the bad. 

There is Marcia. She is often irritably slow 
and obtuse; but she is very pretty and loves 
her dolls and Teddy-bears, and when she grows 
up she will be a doll to some man and love 
babies. After all, there is something to be said 
for this aspect of life, too. 

On the whole, I do not think this wandering, 
uncertain life with a literary man as “daddy” 
has hurt them. On the contrary. Alfred 
especially, with his impressionableness, has 
learned many things which I expect will stand 
him in good stead when the time comes. A 
generous, almost profligate nature, he has 
learned some real values of existence. 

Children are impressionable, and if econom- 
ics such as I have described cut deep into 
their lives, there is also a constant humorous 
aspect to the situation which relieves it of 
some of its tension. There is Marcia standing 
in the Louvre before Ingres’s picture ‘‘Le 
Bain Turc,” showing a number of naked 
female figures disporting themselves in a bath- 
house. Says Marcia: ‘‘NowI know why Turks 
can support many wives!” 

“Why, Marcia?” you ask. 

“They don’t have to buy them any clothes, 
daddy!” 

Then there is a morning when the children’s 
mother, remembering palmier days, bemoans 
her present lot and says: “I do wish we had 
some luck!” 

Which elicits the prompt response from 
Alfred: ‘It’s not luck you want, mother, but 
luxury!” 

Jests such as these reflect the household, and 
it is pleasant to be able to make light of one’s 
troubles. Indeed, these jests bespeak the 
desperate extremities to which a ready-made 
family drives all its members, the acquirer as 
well as the acquired. There are eloquent and 
laughable ups and downs in our life, and when 
I suffer another of those dow ns, I think I can’t 
do worse than adopt my son’s brilliant sug- 
gestion made only the other day. 

‘When I get older,” he said, “I shall grow a 
long beard and paint it. It will save the price 
of neckties!” , 

If I have convinced the reader of nothing 
else, I should have convinced him that I have 
in my Connecticut Yankee son a budding 
Mark Twain. 
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All of the JohnSion favourite 
boxes are dressed in Srecial 
holiday wrappings — gay 
with the Chriitmas Spirit 
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Advice to a Young 
Man with a 
Christmas Lut 


HE turmoil of last minute Christmas 
shopping! The frantic selection of 
ptesents—then the doubts—wonder if you 
selected the right thing for the right person. 
Not so the wise young man whose un- 
erring judgment and good taste prompt him 
to send Johnston’s - - - His Christmas 
shopping is simple. And his is the satis- 
faction of knowing that besides appreciating 
his gift, each of the recipients is impressed 
by his thoughtfulness in selecting candy 
that they prefer. 


J, 


CHOCOLATES 








You will find a special agency for 
Johnston's Chocolates in one of the 
better class stores in your neighborhood 
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His Salary 
Was Raised 


while others were reduced 


“Up to the time I enrolled for a course 
with the International Correspondence 
Schools, I had only a grade-school edu- 


cation. Since enrolling, I have advanced 
to a much better position, where my 
salary is nearly four times as much as I 
was making previously. I would not be 
able to hold my present position had I 
not taken your Course. Recently I re- 
ceived a nice increase in salary, while 
other men were being reduced.” 


Read that last sentence again—‘‘Recently I re- 
ceived a nice increase in salary, while other men 
were being reduced.” 

There could be no better proof of the value of an 

C. S. course than that. It shows that the trained 
man is given preference over all others and_ paid 
more money, even in slack times, if his work de- 
serves it. It shows that there are always bigger, 
better jobs open for men who have the foresight to 
prepare for them in spare time. 

Why don’t you study and get ready too? We'll 
be gad to help you if you will only make the start. 

Choose the work you like best in the coupon 
below; then mark and mail it to the I. C. S. 
today. This doesn’t obligate you in the least, but 
it will bring you information that will start you on 
a successful career. This is your opportunity. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


— ome omee me aes as eee ee ee ee ee — 
~ INTERNATIONAL “CORRESPONDENCE S SCHOOLS 
567-B, Scranton, Penna. 
Oldest and coe correspondence schoools in the world 
Without cost, please tell me how I can qualify for the 
position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
(Business Management (J Salesmanship 
Industrial Management (Advertising 
Personnel Organization CBetter Letters 
(J Traffic Management 
(Business Law 
CJBanking and Banking Law 
(J Accountancy (including C. P.A.) 
LJ Nicholson Cost Accounting 
(J Bookkeeping 


Railway Mail Clerk 
Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Spanish 0 French Illustrating 
TECHNICAL AND er oe 
MElectrical Engineering Oar 
OElectric Lighting 
Mechanica] Engineer 
] Mechanical Draftsman 
] Machine Shop Practice 
(J Railroad Positions 
(JGas Engine Operating 
(J Civil Engineer 
Cj Surveying and Menpiog 
LJ Metallurgy ON 
O)Steam Engineering ia Radio 


pees Blueprints 
DContractor and Builder 
DArchitectural Draftsman 
CL) Concrete Builder 

Structural Engineer 

Chemistry (0) -* aaaeed 
{J Automobile bes = 

Airplane Eng 

Agriculture ry Poultry 

oO Sibomaties 


INQIMGE.........2.--.ccccrcrcnsscsccrssccceesessesssccnssasessspenens seaneesseeccaseseeasas 
Street 
IR 0 iss svscscss ctniccnercetesvsenktpnisiueievarieintesmananesshacs 


City... 


Occupation.......... 
If you reside in Canada, send this ‘coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian Limited, Montreal 


I Can Teach 
You To Dance 
Like This 


— Sergei Marinoff 


















ie My wonderful new method makes 

2 Shea Classic Dancing easy and fascinat- 

Premier ing to learn at home. Simple charts 
Den- and photographs illustrate each 

** Moon- lesson; clear, simple text and 
ight’’ phonograph records es- 

sentials of technique. 
Complete Dancing Outfit FREE 


With whic lessons. I ogee everything 5 cer Bade» to = 4 
cing studio ur own 
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All I’m tellin’ you in confidence is— 
She’s a good friend of my folks 
I shouldn’t ’a’ said that much. 


nothin’. 
watch her. 
so mebbe 


| Just keep your eyes open, that’s all.” 


On through to their destination there was 
silence between the visitors—the silence of 
two persons engrossed in inner contemplations. 
As for Mr. Talbot, he was concerned with 
restraining his mettlesome conveyance. 

At their journey’s end, the bungalow where 
it nestled against a background of mountains 
half a mile on beyond the clumping of small 
houses that was the village made a gladdening 
sight for the Bugbees, what with its broad 
front windows shining redly in the clear cold 
and a slender spindle of smoke rising straight 
up the air from the mouth of its big stone 
chimney. Mrs. Bugbee hurried inside to es- 
tablish liaison with the widow who was a friend 
to the Talbot family. 
on the snow-piled veranda to settle outstanding 
obligations with their escort. 

“Let’s see, now,” Mr. Talbot said specula- 
tively. “There’s your fare over from the 





depot—we’ll call that six dollars even fur the 
two of you. And two dollars more fur your 
| valises, I guess that’d be fair, considerin’. 
| That comes to eight. Then there was some 
| odds and ends I done myself fur you yistiddy 
| ez an accommodation—shovelin’ out this path 
here and so forth. That'll be about five 
| dollars, I sh’d say.” 
| Mr. Bugbee unpocketed a fold of bills. 
“Hold on,” bade Mr. Talbot. “Then I got 
| you in three cords of fire-wood at ten dollars 
| a cord; that mounts up to thirty more. You’re 
| lucky T ain't chargin’ you full city prices,” 
| he continued, studying Mr. Bugbee’s expres- 
sion. ‘There’s some around here would, 
namin’ no names. But you folks bein’ sent on 
by Mr. Rousseau I’m makin’ you a rate on 
that fire-wood. Thanky.” 

He accepted payment. 

“Oh, yes, there’s an order of provisions in the 
| house too, but the account fur them’! be ren- 
dered in your reg’lar weekly bills. I'll make the 
deliveries without extry cost,” he promised 
generously. “Just call freely fur more stuff 
ez you need it. I run the leadin’ grocery down 
below, you understand. There’s an opposition 
grocery but I wouldn’t recommend no stranger 
to do his tradin’ there unlessen he checked off 
| the statements mighty close. Well, good-by 
| and see you later.” 
| Mr. Bugbee, mechanically holding a de- 
pleted roll in his numbed grasp, watched the 
flivver as it lurched back down the highway. 
“But at least the sunrise was an unqualified 
success,” he remarked softly to vacancy. 





Lack of space forbids that we should trace 
our two sojourners step by step and day by 
day through the ensuing fortnight. A few 
vignettes, a few small thumb-nail views of 
them, taken in the privacy of their fireside, 
will suffice, this chronicler hopes, progressively 
to suggest the course of developments in pur- 
suance of their ambitions for the happiness of 
the dwellers in that isolated hamlet of Pleasant 
Cove. 

For example, an intimate little scene was 
enacted before the hearthstone on the second 
evening but one following their arrival. 

Mr. Bugbee was wrestling manfully with a 
|cigar of an exceedingly formidable aspect. 
| That morning he had made a lamentable 
discovery. It was that he had forgotten to 
bring along two boxes of his favorite brand of 
specially cured Havanas which were purchased 
expressly with that intent. His pocket case was 
almost empty when he became aware of the 
oversight. A confirmed smoker will appreciate 
how laden with tragic possibilities such a situa- 
tion might become. He had wired for a supply 
to be forwarded immediately, but in these parts 
| immediately might be a relative term. So to 
| bridge over the emergency he had procured 
some substitutes from Mr. Talbot’s somewhat 
restricted stock. 
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Her husband tarried . 


Peace on Earth (Continued from page 29) 


It was with one of the substitutes that now 
he contended. He freed an intake of smoke 
and choked slightly, then coughed fretfully, 

“Tt is called ‘Jake’s Choice,’” he said. “] 
read it on the box. It was an exceedingly 
beautiful box—a regular whited sepulcher of 
a box. I wonder who Jake was? Probably 
a friend of the manufacturer. But I'll say 
this much for him—he was no customer! 
It may have its good qualities. It’s certainly 
very durable and it has splendid powers of 
resistance—fights back every inch of the way. 
But for smoking purposes it is open to the 
same criticisms that a rag carpet is.’’ 

“Why don’t you throw it in the fire, then?” 
suggested Mrs. Bugbee. “When I came in 
here a minute ago I thought for a second 
the flue must be defective.” 

“Y’d have you know I’m not to be daunted 
by an enemy that I could crush—maybe—in 
the palm of my hand. Besides, it’s easy 
enough for you to give such advice—you 
with plenty of your favorite cigarets on hand.” 

“Speaking of cigarets ” began Mrs. Bug- 
bee, but got no further. It would seem that 
Mr. Bugbee was not to be diverted from his 
present morbid mood. 

“Now you take Jake’s peculiar Choice,” 





he went on. “I wish I’d had the job of chris- 
tening this article. Id have labeled it the 
reo CN. MEP? % 


“What does that stand for?” 

“Royal Canadian Northwest 
Police.” 

“T don’t see the application.” 

“You would if you knew the motto of that 
magnificent force—‘Always Gets Its Man.’” 

Again he coughed. 

“Speaking of names, Anna 

“You were speaking of cigarets a moment 
ago.” 

“T tried to but you interrupted. Anyhow, 
cigarets and Anna are all mixed up with 
what I wanted to say in the first place.” 

“You refer to our majestic culinary goddess?” 

“Of course. Speaking of names, do you 
know what she calls me? She calls me ‘Miss 
Fleeceyou,’ like that.” 

“Tn view of the salary Anna is drawing down 
during our temporary stay I’d say there was 
a touch of subtle irony in her pronunciation 
of your Christian name,” stated Mr. Bugbee. 
“But I see no reason why she should address 
me as ‘Mr. Clammy.’ I’m not clammy—I 
leave it to any impartial judge. I'll not start 
complaining yet, though. I have a foreboding 
of worse things to follow.” 

“You drift about so! What I’ve been trying 
for the last five minutes to tell you was that 
Anna has been confiding to me that some of 
the older inhabitants are taking exception to 
us—to me, rather. It seems they’ve already 
found out that I smoke cigarets. They regard 
that as sinful or at least highly improper. 
There’s been talk. She told me so.’ 

“T wonder how they learned of your secret 
vice!’ mused Mr. Bugbee. ‘It can’t be that 
Anna is a gossip—heaven forbid! Have you 
been detected in any other shameful practise?” 

“Not exactly detected—but, well, criticized. 
She tells me that certain persons, including 
one of the two ministers—the Reverend Mr. 
Peters is the one—have been discussing my 
costume.” 

Mrs. Bugbee glanced down at her trim 
riding-breeches and her smart high-laced 
boots, which with her soft flannel shirt gave 
her the look of a graceful good-looking boy. 
“And I thought I was dressed so appropriately!” 

“T believe there is still a prejudice in certain 
remote districts against the human female leg,” 
said her husband. “Just what fault do the 
merry villagers find with your get-up?” 

“One man at the post-office spoke of these” — 
she touched a slender Bedford corded thigh— 

“of these as choke-bore pants. He said there 
ought to be a law against a woman parading 
the public streets with a pair of choke-bore 
pants on. He said it this afternoon and Anna 
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T’S ripening time down South. On 

gentle hillsides where soil conditions 

and climatic conditions are in 

proper tune with each other, the 

tobacco—the perfect native cigar- 
ette tobacco—is ready for harvesting. 
Under the blazing sun the matured 
plants have been taking on shape and 
tint. The blades have been broadening, 
growing rich with the strength of the 
earth. So now workers harvest the crop 
from the fields, and bear it to the barns 
for curing. 


It is cured slowly by a heat that is 
regulated to match the weather. The 
result is such tobacco as no other part of 
the world yields—strong in_ perfume, 
gentle in flavor, alluring in color, and in 
texture like taffeta silk. 


* * *£ *€ 


It’s thawing time up North. The 
drifts in the valleys of the Green Moun- 
tains are shrinking. On warm melty days 
there’s a taste of spring 
in the air. The first 
blue-bird is back to 


meet the chickadees 






that have been away and the melody 
in his red breast makes him forget 
the frost-bite in his toes. They have 
tapped the maple trees. The clear sap 














drips into the pails. In the boiling pots 
this sweet juice, which is the very 
essence of the New England groves, is 
being turned into firm, brown cakes. It 
hasn’t been dosed with chemicals, nor 
doctored with flavoring matter or color- 
ing matter. It hasn’t been cheapened 
with admixtures of any coarser sweeten- 
ing. It’s the honest maple syrup, un- 
adulterated and perfect. 


* * * * * 


This year’s maple sugar, with nothing 
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The best smokes he ever had were 
“Sweet Caps” 
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added to it and nothing taken away, is 
brought to where the pick of the tobacco 
of three years 
ago or four or 
five even, has 
all this time 
been ageing 
naturally. It’s 
vintage tobacco 
by now. 


By a process 
which has had 
the endorse- 
ment of smo- 
kers all over the 
world for forty- 
seven years the 
prepared leaf is 
treated delicately with the pure sugar. 
That practically is all—just a mellowed, 
harmonious, aromatic, crusty mingling 
of the two F. F. V’s—the Finest Flavor of 
Vermont, the Finished Fragrance of 
Virginia. 

And you have the Sweet Caporal 
Cigarette. If Sweet Caporal isn’t the 
true North-and-South blend, the real Na- 


tional Brand, what is? 


P.3.9 write an article like this every once in a 
while. Watch for the next. I have declined prop- 
ositions to turn out advertisements for various man- 
ufactured products because I feel I merely would be a 
hired hand, exploiting this, that or the other thing for 
so much a word. But I reached for this opportunity. 
I knew I could put my heart in it—could with sin- 
cerity endorse the article I was praising. 





Thank you. 






























She Knows! 


Luckyis the man who, in the con- 
fusion of Christmas thoughts 
and crowds, has the good for- 
tune to select a gift sure to bring 
light to her eyes, smiles to her 
lips and thanks from her heart! 


The formula? Beauty...smart- 
ness... usefulness . . . perma- 
nence—and, above all, a name 
she knows. 


Du Pont Viscoloid Co., Inc. 
21 E. 40th St., New York City 
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before disclosing inventions. Send 
model or sketch and description of your invention for 
Inspection and Instruetions Free. Terms Reasonable. 
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heard about it and came right straight and 
told me.” 

“Strong language for a minister of the 
Gospel to be using,” commented Mr. Bugbee. 
“Still, the comparison is apt. Choke-bore, 
eh?—not so bad for a backwoods preacher. 
The man has traveled evidently.” 

“Tt wasn’t the minister, stupid! It was 
another man. At that the minister-—-I mean 
the Reverend Mr. Peters, not the other one— 
glared at me today as though he were thinking 
unutterable things. I thought then he might 
be miffed because I’d been to sce the other 
minister first. He behaved so—so stand-offish 
and sort of hostile when I told him about our 
plan for having a joint Christmas tree for 
both Sunday-schools. But since I talked with 

| Anna I’m pretty sure it must have been my 
clothes he didn’t like. I’m afraid some of 
these people are going to be rather difficult.” 

“I’m going to be a trifle difficult myself 
unless these cigars get here soon,” said Mr. 
Bugbee. ‘Say, they seem to be having un- 
usually long and silent nights up here this 
winter, don’t they?” he added. “I never 
thought I’d become so city-broke that I’d 
miss the plaintive call of the taxicab mooing 
for its first-born. Gee—it’s nearly nine 
o'clock. If the lights in this house aren’t 
turned out pretty soon some unacquainted 
passers-by—if any such there be—will suspect 

| the presence of burglars on the premises.” 


It was on Friday afternoon of that week 
that a female villager called. She had a keen 
and searching gaze—that was the first thing 
to be noticed when the door had been opened 
in response to her knock. And the second 
striking thing about her was that on taking 
a seat she seemed to sink into herself section- 
ally rather in the style of certain nautical 
instruments. 

The collapsible-looking lady stayed on for 
upwards of an hour. Upon leaving, she un- 
coupled joint by joint, as it were, becoming 
again a person of above the average height. 
Mr. Bugbee, who after a mumbled introduction 
| and a swift appraisal of the visitor, had betaken 

himself to another part of the house, reentered 

the living-room upon her departure. 

“Who,” he asked, “‘who is yon gentle stranger 

| with the telescopic eye and the self-folding 
figure? I failed to catch the name.” 

“Miss Teasdale—a Miss Henny Teasdale.” 

“Did you say Henny—or do my ears de- 
ceive me?” 

“Yes; it’s short for Henrietta, I think.” 

“And long for Hen. I'll think that, if you 
don’t mind. If I’m not too inquisitive, might 
1 inquire what brought her hither?” 

“She came to tell me some—well, some 
things. She said she felt it to be her Christian 

| duty to walk up here and tell me these things.” 

“For example, what?” 

“For one thing she thinks we make a mistake 
in——” Mrs. Bugbee, who appeared slightly 
flustered, left this sentence uncompleted and 
built a second one of fresh materials: “Clem, 
why is it that people have to be so narrow 
and so critical of other people’s motives and 
so everything?” 

“IT give it up. But to return to your con- 
scientious lady whose fighting-name is Henny?” 

“Oh, yes! Well, she told me that quite a 
good many of the members of one of the con- 
gregations here rather resent the fact that the 
| pastor of the other congregation is the chair- 
|man of my committee that’s getting up the 
| Christmas entertainment. And they aren’t 

going to cooperate or let their children come 
either. There are two cliques, it seems, and 
they’re both awfully cliquey.” 

“A common fault of cliques, I believe. 
And what else?” 

“And she says some of the young people 
think our celebration is going to be too tame 
for them. So they’re planning to import 
| special music from over at the junction and 
| throw a jazz party, as they put it, on the same 
| night. It seems there’s a barber over at the 
| junction who plays the saxophone and he has 
| an orchestra of four pieces.” 
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“Every junction has a barber who plays the 
saxophone. Proceed, please; you interest me 
deeply.” 

“And she says that there’s a good deal of 
curiosity—curiosity was the word she used— 
about our private lives. There actually seems 
to be a suspicion that we’re some sort of 
refugees or fugitives or something, and that 
we're trying to ingratiate ourselves with the 
residents here in order to work some scheme 
on them later. At least she hinted that 
much. But this Miss Teasdale doesn’t share 
in this sentiment at all. She said so several 
times. She said she only came up as a friend 
to let me know what was going on. She 
hasn’t any ax to grind herself, she says. She 
doesn’t believe in all this envy and jealousy.” 

“T don’t believe the ax is her favorite 
weapon. I seem to picture her in the privacy 
of the home circle brewing poison-ivy tea. 
Perchance she revealed more?” 

“Quite a lot more. She says we’re being 
imposed on shamefully in regard to the prices 
we're paying for things. She says we picked 
the wrong people to deal with and that if 
we'd just come to her first she could have 
saved us money. She says that Anna is charg- 
ing us about three times what she’d expect 
from a neighbor for the same services. Still, I 
gather that there’s a sort of feud between her 
and Anna, so she may be biased. And she 
says that this man Talbot 2 

“All of which reminds me. I had to order 
more fire-wood this morning. Due, I take it, 
to post-war conditions in Europe the price 
is now twelve dollars a cord. The egg market 
also shows an advance, influenced no doubt 
by disquieting advices from the Ruhr.” 

“T believe that practically was about all 
she said,” wound up Mrs: Bugbee. ‘“Where’s 
my fur coat and muffler? I’ve got to hurry 
down to the Masonic Hall. I called a rehearsal 
for three o’clock and I'll probably be late as 
it is.’ Mrs. Bugbee lost her worried look. 
“T’m certain of one thing: I’m not going 
to be disappointed in my Christmas carols. 
Not that they have such good voices. But 
such enthusiasm as all eight of them show! 
And how they’re looking forward to midnight 
of Christmas Eve! And how willing they are 
to practise!” 





As the festival drew nearer, unforeseen 
complications ensued. Inspired by an affec- 
tion which the holiday spirit had quickened, 
various persons back in New York chose to dis- 
regard the advertised views of the Bugbees 
touching on the overworked custom of ex- 
changing gifts. Their hiding-place was known 
too, as now developed. By express and by 
parcel-post came packages done up in gay 
wrappings and bearing cards and sprigs of 
holly and inevitably containing the conven- 
tional remembrances, the customary loving 
messages. The opening of each box served to 
enhance an atmosphere of homesickness which 
was already beginning to fill the Rousseau 
bungalow. : 

“Well, I’ve done the best I could,” wailed 
Mrs. Bugbee despairingly. ‘Of course we have 
to make some return for all this.” 

“Why do we?” he countered, he having just 
returned from the settlement. ‘Those darned 
fools knew how we felt about this business.” 

“Because we just do, that’s why! They’d 
never forgive us. So while you were gone I 
wrote out a telegram to Aunt Bessie and 
telephoned it down to the Junction. I gave 
Aunt Bessie the names of everybody who’d 
sent us something and told her what stores 
we have charge accounts at and begged her 
as a tremendous favor to get each one of them 
something, no matter what, and send it around 
to them. It wouldn’t have done any good 
to wire the stores direct—they’re too rushed 
to pay any attention. And poor Aunt Bessie 
will be up to her ears in her own Christmas 
shopping and of course it’s a dreadful imposi- 
tion on her and of course she won’t have time 
to pick out suitable presents or anything. 
But what could I do?” 

“T’ll tell you what you could have done,” 
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New and distinctive finishes, 
smart envelope shapes, some 
colorfully lined, large letter 
sheets, and unquestionable 
style, mark these two new pa- 
pbers—Eaton’s Franciscan and 
Eaton’s Braemore. 







Style Must Always Rest On Quality 


A frock created by Poiret may be copied in shoddy material, but it will 
not be smart. And stationery of cheap, flimsy, characterless paper, even 
though it has some of the earmarks of the mode, does not appeal to the / 
woman who wishes to be correct. Ne 
The studios where fashions in Eaton’s Social Stationery are created ya 
ate at Pittsfield, where the finest writing paper is made. But our de- 
signers are in close touch with two great centers of fashion—Fifth Avenue 
and Rue de la Paix, noting the trends which influence fashions and pro- \ 
ducing them in the form of stationery. KA 
Eaton’s writing papers have been the standard of style in stationery \ 
for twenty-five years. Any writing paper that bears this name is correct, 
and you can suit your own individual taste from a large selection. 
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Makers of Eaton’s Highland Linen 
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“Better than good”’ 


“M* BISSELL is so wonderfully 
satisfactory that I often say it is 
betier than good.” This is the opinion of 
hundreds of women who have told us 
how they appreciate the handiness and 
thoroughness of their daily needed 
Bissell sweeper. 








Not only a thorough dirt-getter, but 
it picks up crumbs, lint, threads and 
litter like a flash. And it saves much 
dusting for it confines the dust cruder 
methods would scatter 

Bissell sweeping is easier too. No 
strain on the back or hands. And how 
it lasts! From ten to fifteen years is 
average durability. 

“Cyco”’ Ball Bearing Bissells at around 
$6. Other grades for less. Play-size 
(toy) Bissells for a few dimes. At fur- 
niture, hardware, housefurnishing and 
department stores. Booklet on request. 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S 
MONTHLY free. Write 


today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 45 Springfield, Mass. 








Size of sheet 5% x 7%; envelopes to match..Heavy { 
bond. Perfect writing surface. 


white Watermarked 
Also ARISTOCRATIC Linen Finish Stationery, 
200 sheets, 100 envelopes, $1.50 
Name and address PRINTED FREE on every sheet and 
envelope in rich, dark blue. We prepay postage 
and GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
d name, address and money order (10% extra 
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said Mr. Bugbee, fixing an accusing eve upon 
his wife. ‘‘You could have dissuaded me when 
this mad folly, this wild impulse to flee to the 
wildwood for Christmas, first descended upon 
me back there in October. Had you but done 
this our associates might even now be saying: 
‘Poor Bugbee had a brain-storm but what did 
Bugbee’s little woman do? She saved him 
from himself, that’s what Bugbee’s little 
woman did!’ But no, woman-like, you fed 
| the flames.of my delusion. And now it’s too 

late to turn back. Madam, you have but your- 
self to blame, I refuse to offer you my pity. 
| Anyhow, I need it all for persona! use.”’ 

“What else has happened now?” she asked 

| in the resigned tone of one who is prepared for 
| any tidings however grievous and hard to bear. 

“T decline to furnish the harrowing details,” 
he replied. “Suffice it is to say that one rift 
shows in the encompassing clouds. In certain 
local quarters our intentions may be misin- 
terpreted, that I grant you; it would be wasting 
words to claim otherwise. But today, mark 
you, I struck the trail of at least one prospe¢- 
tive beneficiary who’ll surely respond to our 
overtures with gratitude. He’s going to be 
our reward for making this trip. We may or 
may not have other rewards but I’m sure of 

| him.” 

“After certain recent experiences I’d love 

| to meet him.” 

| Your desire shall be gratified. Let me tell 

| you about him: You remember that starved- 
looking shabby chap that we’ve seen several 
times plowing past here through the drifts on 

| his way to the village or back again? And 

| always alone?” 

“Yes, I do. We were speaking of him 
yesterday, saying how forlorn he seemed and 
how solitary.” 

“That’s our candidate. The name is Sisson. 
He came into the post-office an hour ago 
and I got a good look at him—at close range 
he’s even more melancholy than he is viewed 
from a distance—and after he was gone I asked 
a few discreet questions about him. He’s a 
mystery. About six weeks ago he moved into 
a tumble-down cabin about a mile up the moun- 
tain behind this clearing and he leads a sort of 
solitary hermit existence up there. Nobody 
ever goes to see him and he never comes to see 
anybody and nobody knows anything about 
him except that occasionally he gets an official- 

| looking letter from Washington. The post- 
| mistress told me that much.” 

“T believe I can guess.” Mrs. Bugbee’s 
voice warmed sympathetically. “He’s prob- 
ably a poor shell-shocked veteran that has hid 
himself away on account of his nervous con- 
dition. And he’s been writing to the Govern- 

| ment trying to get it to do something about 
|his pension or his disability allowance or 
| something—poor neglected hero! I just feel 
lit that I’m right about him. You know 
yourself, Clem, how my intuition works 
sometimes?” 
| ‘Well, in a way I rather jumped at that 
| conclusion too,” said Mr. Bugbee. “So I 
| dusted out and overtook the nominee and 
|introduced myself and walked along with 
|him. As a matter of fact I just left him. 
I invited him in but he declined. He behaved 
|as though he distrusted me, but before I quit 
I succeeded in getting him to promise faith- 
fully that he’d drop in on us late on Christmas 
Eve. I realized that he wouldn’t care to show 
himself among the crowd down at the hall.” 

“T think that’s a splendid arrangement,” 
applauded Mrs. Bugbee. “And the next thing 
is, what are we going to give him?” 

“Not too much. We don’t want him to get 
the idea that we look on him as an object 
of charity. Just one timely suitable small 
present—a token, if you get what I mean; 
that would be my notion.” 

“Mine, too,” chorused Mrs. Bugbee. 
the question is, what?” 

| They had quite a little dispute over it. 
|She voted first for a pair of military hair- 
brushes, the Herbert Ryders, of East Sixty- 
ninth Street, having sent Mr. Bugbee a pair 
| and he being already the possessor of two other 








“But 
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pairs. But as Mrs. Bugbee pointed out, an 
offering even remotely suggestive of "the 
military life possibly might recall unpleasant 
memories in the mind of one who had suffered 
in the Great War. So then she suggested that 
a box containing one-half dozen cakes of jm. 
ported and scented violet soap might be ac. 
ceptable; there was such a box among the 
gifts accumulating about the room. But, as 
Mr. Bugbee said, suppose he was sensitive? 
Suppose he took it as a personal reflection? 
They argued back and forth. Eventually Mr. 
Bugbee found an answer to the problem. 

“I’m going to hand him my last ful! quart of 
old Scotch,” he announced with a gesture of 
broad generosity. ‘He'll appreciate that, or 
I miss my guess.” 

He had the comforting feeling of having 
made a self-sacrifice for the sake of a stranger, 
He had the redeemed feeling of one who means 
to go the absolute limit on behalf of his 
fellow man. For Mr. Bugbee had brought 
with him but three bottles of his treasured 
pre-Prohibition Scotch. And the first bottle 
was emptied and the second had been broached 
and half emptied and only the third precious 
survivor remained intact. 

It was a lovely yet a poignant feeling to 
have. 


On the night before Christmas it was raining. 
By morning probably the underfooting would 
be all one nice, icy, slickery glare but now 
everything was melting and running. As the 
Bugbees, man and wife, slopped along up 
the gentle slope leading from the highway 
to their front door they were exchanging 
remarks which had been uttered several times 
already on the homeward journey. 

“The littler ones,” she was saying, “they 
almost repaid me for all the trouble we've 
been to and all the pains we’ve taken. Their 
glee was genuine. Sometimes, Clem, I think 
there ought to be a law against anybody cele- 
brating Christmas who’s more than twelve 
years old—I mean celebrating it with gifts.” 

“Second the motion!” His tone was grim. 
One might even say it was bitter. One will 
say it. It was bitter. 

“But some of these older ones—turning up 
their noses right before our eyes at the little 
presents that we’d bought for them. What 
did they expect—diamond bracelets? Do 
they think we’re made out of money?” 

“Well, I’m not, for one. I settled Brother 
Talbot’s account for the past two weeks this 
afternoon. That man’s talents are wasted 
here. He ought to be operating a fleet of 
pirate ships.” 

“There was one thing that I haven’t had 
the courage to tell you about yet.” She 
blurted the rest in a gulped staccato: “With 
me it was absolutely the last straw. And I’m 
ashamed of myself. But my heart was so set 
on the singing! That’s my only excuse for 
being so weak.” 

“Go on. I’m listening.” 

“Well, you know yourself, Clem, how hard 
I’ve worked at drilling those eight men and 
boys for my Christmas carols? And how I’ve 
explained to them over and over again about 
the meanings of all those beautiful Old World 
customs such as the English have? And | 
thought they’d caught the spirit—from the very 
first they seemed so inspired. But tonight— 
just a little while ag: when you were busy with 
the tree—they took me aside. They said they 
wanted to tell me something. And Clem— 
they—they struck!” 

“Struck for what?” 

“For money. Said they wouldn’t sing @ 
note unless I paid them for their back time. 

“And what did you do?” : 

“I paid them,” she confessed. “Five 
dollars apiece. That is, all but the leader. 
He—he got ten.” : 

Mr. Bugbee made no comment on this 
disclosure. But his silence fairly screamed at 
her. “Wipe your feet before you come into 
the house,” he said. He kicked the muddied 
snow off his boots and opened the door. 


They entered where efforts had been made | 
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ATWATER KENT 
DIO 


“I never thought I would live to coax 
a grand organ recital out of something 
about twice as large as a cigar box.” 


... George Ade 





EAD that sentence again. It strong. The new arrangement for toning the 
seems as if the whole story of radio in general lights gives a control over volume and static 
and this Atwater Kent Receiving Set in par- which I have not found in other sets. The 
ticular is in that sentence. whole thing is so small and simple that it looks 


2 ” 
But there is even more to be told and George and acts unreasonable. 


Ade goes on to tell it in his own way: And George Ade, like so many other celeb- 
rities, believes these things because he judges 
his Atwater Kent Receiving Set by just one 
thing: what it does! 


“Tam just as much an expert,” he writes, “as 
the average fan who sits in front of a set and 
jiggles the dials and hopes for the best. | am 
glad to report that your new set seems to be Shall we send you an illustrated booklet tell- 
especially made for radio addicts of my de- ing the story of Atwater Kent Radio? 


scription... 





“The set which I now have 
picks up stations all over the 
map and they come in clear and 
















MEPS 


Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every | 
Thursday evening at 9 o'clock ( Eastern Stand= | 
ard Time) through stations — | 
weaF.. New York weaE . Pittsburgh 
wyar . . Providence wor . Buffalo 
weEl . . Boston ww) . Detroit 
wri... Philadelphia woc . Davenport 
weco .. Minneapolis-St. Paul 
wsal . . Cincinnati 


rays 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO 
A. Atwater Kent, President 


4750 WISSAHICKON AVENUE * PHILADELPHIA, PA, 







RApbIo SPEAKERS 
priced from 
$12 TOF28 





peesdirstveas The Model 20 Compact in GEORGE ADE's Indiana home. This set is priced at $80. 


MobEL 10 (without tubes), $80 
Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west,and in Canada 
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to create a alae of holiday cheer. There 
were greens about and a sprig of synthetic 
mistletoe dangled above the lintel and on 
the mantel stood a composition statuette of 
good Saint Nicholas, rotund and rosy and 
smiling a painted smile. In the act of crossing 
the threshold they were aware of the presence 
of a visitor. Very rigidly and rather with the 
air of being peevish for some reason, a lantern- 
jawed person stood in the middle of the floor. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Bugbee advancing to make 
the stranger welcome. “How do you do? 
It’s Mr. Sisson, isn’t it? My husband told 
me you were coming.” 

“He said eleven o'clock.” Mr. Sisson’s 
voice was condemnatory. “It’s nearly twenty 
past.” 

“I’m so sorry—we are a trifle late, aren’t 
we? Detained down in the Cove, you know.” 

“Personally I alluz make it a point to be 
on time, myself.” Mr. Sisson accepted the 
outstretched hand of his hostess and shook 
it stifiy. He aimed a sternly interrogative 
glance at Mr. Bugbee. “What business did 
you want to have with me? 

“No business,” explained that gentleman. 
“Pleasure, I hope. We asked you here so 
that we might wish you a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year.” 

“And to offer you a small remembrance,” 
supplemented Mrs. Bugbee. ‘And here it is— 
with our very best compliments.”’ She took 
from a side table a longish, roundish parcel 
enclosed in white tissue with ribbon bindings 
and a bit of imitation holly at the top. She 
put it in his somewhat limp grasp. 

Immediately though his clutch on the object 
tightened. He fingered its contours. “Feels 
to me sort of like a bottle,” he opined. 

“Tt is,” said the jovial Mr. Bugbee, rather 
fancying himself in the rdle of entertainer. 
“Open it and see.” 

The recipient opened it. He tore away the 
festal wrappings, and held the contents to 
the light. His eye seemed to kindle. ‘Looks 
to me like licker,” he said. 

“That’s what it is.”’ 

Mrs. Bugbee was hovering alongside await- 
ing the expected outburst of gratitude, puzzled 
though that it should be so long delayed. 

“Mind ef I taste it right here?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Cot a corkscrew handy? 

“T think I can locate one.” 

“And a glass?’ 

Mrs. Bugbee brought a tumbler. Mr. 
Bugbee found a corkscrew. 

Deftly Mr. Sisson unstoppered the bottle. 
Into the glass he poured a taste of the liquid. 
He did not invite them to share with him. 
There was about him no suggestion that he 
meant to make a loving-cup of it. He sipped 
briefly. ‘‘That’s sufficient—I jest wanted to 
make sure,’ he stated. “This here is a 
stimilent containing more’n one-half of one 
percent alcohol by volume.” 

“J should say it is. That Scotch was made 
back in——” He checked, for now Mr. 
Sisson was behaving very peculiarly indeed. 

Mr. Sisson recorked the bottle and slid it 
carefully into a side pocket of his overcoat. 
From other pockets he brought forth a revolver, 
a folded document of an official and formidable 
appearance, it having a seal upon its outer- 
most side, and finally a clanking pair of very 
new-looking, very shiny handcuffs. He laid 
these one by one upon a convenient table-top 
and next he cast a confounding stare upon the 
startled faces of Mr. and Mrs. Bugbee. 

The lady’s fascinated eyes were fixed for the 
moment upon the horrifying steeliness of those 
glinting cuffs, and spasmodically she thrust 
her hands wrist deep in her ulster pockets. 
It was evident that, be this daunting intruder’s 
purpose what it might, Mrs. Bugbee did 
not mean to be manacled without a struggle. 
But Mr. Bugbee stood unresistingly and 
blinked like a man coming out of a distressing 
trance and not sure yet that he is out. 

“You’re both under arrest,” expounded Mr. 
Sisson. ‘Fur endeavorin’ to ply a third 
party with alcoholic stimilents.” 
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“But—but we gave it to you—of our own 
free will!’ faltered Mrs. Bugbee. 

“Givin’, sellin’ outright or barterin’, the law 
don’t recognize no difference. Anything you 
say further kin be used ag’inst you. Still, I 
guess there’s evidence aplenty to convict. 
Prob’ly it’ll go the worse with you fur offerin’ 
it to an officer of the law. That’s whut I am— 
an officer of the law. Here’s my credentials 
to prove it. And ef you don’t believe me, here’s 
my badge.” He flipped back a lapel to display 
a large and silverish decoration. 

“You can’t do this outrageous thing to us,” 
declaimed Mr. Bugbee now fully emerging 
from coma. “It’s incredible!” 

“Tt’s done done,” said their accuser calmly. 
His manner became more menacing, his tone 
more emphatic. ‘Don't think, young man, 
jest because I’m kind of a new hand at this 
line that you kin work any bluff on me. I’ve 
been studyin’ to go into the detective business 
fur quite some time, havin’ took a full course 
in the Unsleepin’ Eye Correspondence Detec- 
tive College, Dayton, Ohio. After I got my 
diplomy I came on up here to perfect myself 
in my callin’. Then a new notion come over 
me and I took it up with the Government 
about gittin’ onto the revenue enforcement 
department.” He spoke on in the proud yet 
unboastful way of one who is sure his hearers 
will be interested in following the successive 
steps of a brilliant career. “I been writin’ 
back and forth fur quite a spell with them 
Washington authorities.” 

“Oh!” the understanding exclamation popped 
from Mrs. Bugbee of its own accord. 

“Whut’s that?’ demanded Mr. Sisson. 

“J—TI only just said ‘oh,’”’ explained Mrs. 
Bugbee weakly. 

“J thought so.” It was as though Mr. 
Sisson made a mental! note of this admission 
to be incorporated into the testimony. “But 
it seems like the Government force is all full 
up at present. So only last week I got a com- 
mission from the county to do shadderin’ and 
hunt down these here Prohibition violators 
and I been workin’ on hidden clues ever since. 
Ym whut they call an independent secret 
operative. Ez it happens, though, you’re my 
first case—my first two cases I should say. 

“Point is that now I’ve got you I don’t 
know whut to do with you. Can’t git you 
over to the county seat tonight, late as ’tis 
and the roads the way they are. And to- 
morrer bein’ Christmas the judge won’t want 
to set to hold you fur trial. Prob’ly’— 
he caressed the handcuffs tentatively— 
“prob’ly [ll have to keep you ez prisoners 
right here under guard fur the next forty-eight 
hours or so. Prob’ly that would be the best 
way. Whut do you think?” 

Mr. Bugbee made a sign to Mrs. Bugbee 
that she should withdraw. She did so with 
backw ard apprehensive glances. 

“My wife’s not going to try to escape,” 
explained Mr. Bugbee. “She's only going 
into the next room for a few minutes. She’s 
had a shock—in fact she’s had several shocks 
this evening.’ 

He waited until the latch clicked, then to 
their captor he said simply: ‘How much?” 

“Whict gs 

“T think you got my meaning the first time. 
How much?” 

“Looky here,” cried Mr. Sisson indignantly, 
“ef you're aimin’ to question my honor lemme 
tell you I got a sacred reputation at stake.”’ 

“That is exactly my aim. What is the cur- 
rent quotation on honor in this vicinity?” 

“Oh, well, ef you’re willin’ to talk reasonable, 
come on over here closer so’s nobody can’t 
overhear us.” 

Five minutes later Mr. Bugbee went over 
and opened the hall door. “You can come 
out now,” he said. “Our Christmas guest 
has gone. And all is well.” 

Mrs. Bugbee came out. She still was pale. 
“What—what did you do with him?” she 
asked. 

“TJ have just corrupted the noble soul of 
the only truly unselfish individual we have 
met to date in these mountains. I might 


add that corruption comes high hereabouts, 
City prices prevail.””. He took her in his arms 
and kissed her. “Let us now give thanks 
for deliverance from a great peril. We ought 
to do more than just give thanks. How 
about a little Christmas gift from each to the 
other?” 

“But we decided that this year we'd spend 
that money up here.” She winced. 

“Circumstances warrant a redecision. Be- 
sides, I’m thinking of useful presents—presents 
which will bring joy to both of us. Let’s each 
give to the other one of those lovely light 
green railroad tickets back to New York.” 

“Oh, Clem!’ She hugged him. 

“Oh, Felice!” He hugged her. ‘“Where’s 
that time-table? I saw a folder around here 
the other day. If we caught a morning train 
out of the junction tomorrow we might get 
in in time for the Baxters’ party tomorrow 


night. Everybody we know—and like—vwill 
be there.” 

“But you know it’s a costume party—fancy 
dress. And we haven’t any costumes.” 


Airily he gestured away her quavering 
objections. “Say, do you know one thing?” 
he said. “This place i is incomplete. It needs 
a motto. If I had the time to spare I’d write 
one out and stick it up as a souvenir of our 
visit. I'd write on it the words ‘E Pluribus 
Your’n,’ meaning: ‘It’s all for you, dear 
Rousseau, the Bugbees have had enough’ . 

Now then, if I could just find that time-card. 
Oh, there it is, up behind the clock. We can 
put in the rest of the night packing, and 
bright and early tomor 

He broke off, listening. From without 
came the advancing sound of slushy foot- 
treads in a considerable number. 

The tramping drew nearer and ended just 
outside. Masculine voices were uplifted in 
song: 





Hark-k! the herald Angels sing, 
Glor-y to the—— 


“That ain’t right—wrong key!” they heard 
a dominating voice cutting in to check the 
vocal flow. “Git set fur a fresh start.” 

“My Christmas minstrels,’ said Mrs. 
Bugbee. 

“Our little band of strikers,’’ murmured 
Mr. Bugbee. He hurried to the mantel, 
plucked something from it, then leaped nimbly 
thence to a front window and crouched behind 
its curtains, his posture tense. ‘‘Here’s where 
I also join the last-straw club.” said Mr. 
Bugbee softly to nobody in particular. 

Once again the unseen troubadours essayed 
the opening measures of their serenade: 

Hark-k! the herald Angels sing, 
Glor-y to the new-born king; 
Peace on earth 





Mr. Bugbee snatched a sash up and made a 
movement as of hurling a heavy object into the 
drizzling night. It was a heavy object, too, 
judging by the yelp of pain which followed its 
outward flight. “I'll peace-on-earth you!” 
he said, closing the window. 

A confusion of noises betokening a retreat 
died away in the distance. 

“Did you throw something?” 
Bugbee. 

“T did,” said Mr. Bugbee. ‘What’s more, 
I hit something—something in the nature of 
a solid ivory dome. My darling, congratulate 
me not only on my accuracy but on my 
appropriate choice of a missile. I am pleased 
to inform you that I have just beaned the 
inspired leader of your overpaid coterie of 
private Christmas choristers with a large 
plaster image of dear old Santa Claus . 
Let me have a look at this schedule 
Ah, here it is. We can catch a through train 
at ten-five and—by Jove, look, that’s luck!— 
it will put us into Grand Central in ample 
time to make the Baxters’ Christmas party.’ 

“But _we’ve nothing to go in—it’s fancy 
dress. I told you that five minutes ago. 

“Don’t worry,” said Mr. Bugbee. “We'll 
go just as we are—as a couple of All-Day 
Suckers!” 


asked Mrs. 
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Holiday throngs now. crowd 
Kerkoff’s Perfume Shop on the 
Champs-Elysées in Paris. 

[Painting by John La Gatta.] 
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= SET No. 15 


from. PARIS itself ~~ 


contains fuses Dyer-Kiss(both 


bact. 


ee ° 
t contains Djer-KissFacePowder, ° a large bottle and the purse-size 
IS Eau de Toilette, and Talc. Vanette), Djer-Kiss Talc, Sa- 
in 0 U YO uU Cr L chet, Eau de Toilette, Soapand 
the Dyjer-Kiss Two-Fold Com- 


IR, do you seek for the loveliest girl a gift of dis- 


he tinction —a gift of gifts? 

8. It is a perplexing problem. But Kerkoff has solved 
d it by sending from Paris his Djer-Kiss toiletries which 
L come to you in these exquisite satin-lined gift boxes. 
d These are the very toiletries you would see today on 
: the Avenue des Champs-Elysées. 

1 In America you will find these sets at smart shops 





everywhere—ten attractive combinations at ten differ- 
ent prices. Of these, five are illustrated here. 








Prices range from $2.50 
to $12.00 







SET No. 40 
contains a silvered Lip Rouge 
pencil; the Dyer- Kiss Rouge- 
&-Loose-Powder Vanity (loose 














powder compartment, rouge 
compact and double-faced mir- 
ror in a dainty and exquisite 
nickel-silver case) and Parfum 






SET No. 25 rx 
containsParfum Djer-Kiss, Eau a, (x 
de Toilette and the new Loose- C¢ 
Powder Vanity in which the \X $ 

user may carry loosefacepowder .#XC 

as neatly as she would aCom- * 

pact. tl 
‘oa 
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SET No. 17 

contains the Vanette (purse- 
size flacon of Parfum Djer- 
Kiss), Lip Rouge and the Djer- 
Kiss Two-Fold Compact (rouge 
and face powder compacts and 
a unique double-faced mirror). 
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‘New Tools 


Have you ever seen the sig- 
nature of that Elizabeth who 
was called Gloriana? Thin, un- 
certain, scrawly, done with a 
scratchy quill and imperfect ink, 
you would hardly think it was 
a Queen’s. 

A finer, more majestic grace 
is at the fingertips of every 
woman now. It moves with the 
sure and easy pace of these new 
time writing tools—Eversharp 
and the Wahl Pen. 

So, for a swift, short, penciled 
note—meaning merely a memo 
or as much as you'd like it to— 
the perfected Eversharp. 

And for your permanent 
records —setting down purpose, 
deeds, commands, in unforget- 
table black and white — that 
slim, cylindrical thing of beauty 
—the new Wahl Pen! 


Wahl Eversharp and Wahl Pen 
Made in U.S. A. by 
THE WAHL CO., Chicago 
Made in Canada by 
THE WAHL CO., Ltd., Toronto 
Prices same in Canada as U. S. 
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We Reach the Land of the Red Lama (Continued from page 25) 


Rahima Loon and his brother Kahlil; native 
hunters whom I had secured through Douglas 
Burden, the important members of our party 
were assembled. These last two had been 
Burden’s shikarries during a most successful 
hunting trip which he made for the American 
Museum of Natural History a few years ago. 
He cabled them from New York and they were 
awaiting us at Srinagar. - Tall and lean, they 
were the very type of ideal shikarry. Ac- 
cording to local custom, the shikarries had 
brought with them from Bandipur our cook 
and three permanent coolies to do all the odd 
jobs around camp. 

I already knew a little Hindustani, and Ted 
and Cutting worked like beavers on the lan- 
guage during the sea passage. We were im- 
medtately called on to put it into practise, as 
none of our men spoke English. 

Having laid out for ourselves on this trip an 
extensive schedule, and being obliged to forego 
the direct route by Gilgit to the Hunza, it was 
imperative for us to economize time in every 
way. Jt is not possible for an ornithologist to 
work satisfactorily when he is called upon to 
be continually on the move. We made our 
plans to march together to Leh and thence 
over the Karakoram pass. Once across, how- 
ever, Ted and I, traveling light, would strike 
off west to the Pamirs after Ovis Poli, while 
Cherrie and Cutting would keep straight on 
to Yarkand and Aksu, stopping a few days 
wherever they wished to collect. After we had 
finished our work on the Pamirs, Ted and I 
would hasten on by forced marches through 
Kashgar to meet the others. at Aksu, for a 
joint expedition into the Tian Shan. It was 
arranged for Ahmad Shah and Feroze to take 
charge of the main and slow-moving caravan, 
while Rahima and Kahlil undertook with us 
the expedition after Ovis Poli. 

In Srinagar Sir John and Lady Wood most 
hospitably invited us to stay at the Residency, 
and no one could possibly have been more 
kind. Both Mr. Avery and Captain Sevenoaks 
of Cockburn’s Agency worked like Trojans to 
hurry us through our preparations. 

In Kashmir most of the transport is by pack 
pony, tough, wiry little beasts that carry an 
average load of 150 pounds over most difficult 
country. When the passes are in bad shape you 
cannot negotiate them with ponies, but must 
rely on porters. Vakdans, which are wooden 
boxes covered with cowhide, are the most con- 
venient containers for supplies and personal 
outfit. The Rélta, or round basket, is lighter, 
but will not stand rough usage. 

It is near Gandarbal—the first stage on the 
road to Leh—that the possibility of motor 
transport ends. We sent our equipment there 
by boat on May 10, following by automobile 
some hours later. Early next morning we 
loaded food and scientific equipment onto sixty 
ponies and set off up the Sind Valley. The 
dogs were wild with joy at being once more at 
large. 

It would be difficult to imagine more ideal 
conditions for starting off on a hunting trip. 
The Sind Valley is narrow and fertile; on the 
south side the mountains are tree-covered, on 
the north they are barren; the crests are white 
with snow. The river boils down between 
stony banks, now narrow and turbulent, now 
humming over shallows. There is much cultiva- 
tion, little stone-enclosed fields of rice or wheat, 
but the glory of the valley is its trees. Cen- 
turies old they must be, chenar and willow. 
We were generally camped beneath some grove 
of patriarchs, which might well have cast their 
shade upon Lalla Rookh. 

There was a great deal of bird life, and 
Cherrie was kept busy, for we wished to send 
back from Leh something that would prove to 
the Field Museum that we had not delayed in 
starting to work. Indeed, Cherrie had already 
returned a first consignment consisting of 
four different species of hawk which he had 
shot in the Red Sea from the decks of the 
Homestead. 





The somber raven accompanied us every- 
where; and there were many gaily clothed 
strangers. There were several old friends, too, 
among the birds, chief of which was the little 
water-wagtail, whose intimate acquaintance I 
first made in Central Africa sixteen years ago. 
He is such a cheerful, friendly fellow that it is 
not pleasant to contemplate ‘“‘collecting’’ him. 

Ted and I spent much time watching a couple 
of water-ousels diving into the stream. It was 
amazing to see such a small bird dive off a rock 
into the rushing water, and two minutes later 
come swimming unconcernedly back. 

We met with but few butterflies, and none of 
them were gaudy. Dwarf purple irises grew in 
clusters; wild roses, both pink and white, were 
abundant, and an occasional field of mustard 
in bloom wove in its pattern of cloth of gold. 

At Baltal, while awaiting favorable condi- 
tions to cross the Zoji pass, we were serenaded 
with avalanches. First there would be a boom- 
ing roar, then, if the avalanches were in sight, 
you would see great masses of snow hurtling 
down the precipices. After a short intermis- 
sion another salvo of sound and more plunging 
snow. Two or three such outbursts would 
occur in diminishing violence, and then all 
would be quiet. 

The Zoji La is the pass in the great range of 
the Western Himalayas. It is the low point— 
11,300 feet—in a line of mighty mountains 
averaging 17,000 feet in altitude, and contain- 
ing among other peaks the famous Nanga 
Parbat, which is 26,614 feet in height. The 
winds naturally concentrate on this gap, and 
the pass is at times very treacherous. Sudden 
blizzards sweep down and many human lives, 
and the lives of countless baggage animals, have 
paid toll to the Spirits of the Pass. In winter 
it is always hazardous, but it is in March and 
April that it is most dangerous with sudden 
avalanches and unexpected hurricanes. In the 
summer months, beginning with June, there is 
rarely any cause for anxiety. 

Fortunately, after one day’s detention, 
weather favored us, and we set off early. 
The long winding trails up the pass gave little 
trouble, save in a few places where small 
avalanches had come down across the track. 
One such spot seemed at first sight calculated 
to afford much difficulty, but the little spindle- 
legged ponies negotiated it with great skill. 
One turned a complete somersault, doubling his 
neck beneath him in such a way that it seemed 
it must be dislocated. Luckily he was brought 
up by the drifts and no damage was done. 

The descent on the farther side of the pass is 
gradual, and would have been a simple affair 
but for the deep snow, now rapidly softening 
under the burning rays of the sun. The ponies 
were continually plunging a foot through the 
bedded snow of the trail and sinking belly- 
deep. It must have been most exhausting— 
we bipeds certainly found it so—but the hardy 
little beasts gave no signs of failing. 

They wound down the valley, crossing and 
recrossing the river, which in most places was 
hidden deep beneath the snow. At such times 
we would pass over snow bridges'and more than 
one of these was ominously fissured and threat- 
ened to give way, plunging horse and load into 
the rushing stream below. We all wore snow 
glasses, a very necessary precaution. 

The dogs alone thoroughly enjoyed them- 
selves, for the surface of the snow was sufii- 
ciently strong to bear their weight. They toiled 
up and down the mountainside, and along the 
most hairbreadth ledges, always choosing to 
pass on the outside, although the ponies them- 
selves preferred to keep so near the edge that 
not an inch was left of leeway. 

We camped on a bare, boulder-strewn hill- 
side. The ponies came in, struggling manfully 
through the last drifts. Once over on solid 
ground we looked to find them well tuckered 
out. Not at all—even before their loads were 
off they started grazing, although one would 
have needed a microscope to determine what 
fodder they found. 





The contrast between the country out of 
which we had passed and that in which we 
now found ourselves could scarcely have been 
greater. No longer were the mountains cov- 
ered with forests of pine. nor was the riverside 
deep in the shade of willow and chenar. On 
either hand rose barren mountains. As we 
marched on day after day the hills became 
lower and the country reminded us of parts of 
Arizona and Mexico. 

The Ladakhis are adepts in the art of build- 
ing irrigation canals. Without these canals 
there would be no human life. They capture 
the water coming down in the occasional tor- 
rents from the mountainside and lead it off to 
moisten the little patches of land which the 
natives have freed from stones. Plowing is a 
laborious affair; the familiar crooked wooden 
plow of Biblical times is pulled by horse or 
steer or yak, or sometimes by a mixed team. 

There were usually poplar trees bordering 
the irrigation ditches and perhaps a few fruit 
trees mingled with them. These green oases 
were few and far between, and often not more 
than a couple of acres in extent. The sun 
was scorching; never have I felt it stronger, 
but once in the shade the relief was instan- 
taneous and in a few minutes you were almost 
chilly. 

Bird life was scarcer here. The ravens were 
still with us, and occasionally we would see 
a hawk soaring far above. Once it was a great 
lammergeier with a spread of eight or nine feet. 
The wagtail we still found along the streams, 
and at the oases there were blue pigeons and 
purple finches. Sparrows closely resembling 
our English sparrows were the commonest and 
most abundant of the birds. Ted succeeded in 
stalking a hawk and adding it to the collection. 
This was a particularly difficult feat because we 
had only shells for the little auxiliary barrel 
that was fitted into the sixteen-gauge shotgun 
for the purpose of collecting small birds. 

We were in ibex country now and Rahima 
Loon explained that he had shot them here, but 
that the heads were small. In any event we 
had no time for halts, and had resolved to put 
off ibex hunting until we should reach the Tian 
Shan, where the finest heads are to be found. 

We had now passed out of the land of 
Mohammedanism into that of Buddhism. In 
Kashmir, although the rulers are Hindus, the 
great bulk of the population is Moslem, while 
in Ladakh almost without exception they are 
Buddhists. On the hill above the little collec- 
tion of mud huts called by courtesy a town 
clustered the buildings of the monastery. We 
came across no town without its monastery. 
We were in the land of the Red Lama, and 
sturdy though grimy members of the sect came 
down to watch with interest our actions, 
whether we were eating or reading or preparing 
bird skins. In these monasteries there are 
lamas that correspond to the lay brothers of 
the Roman Catholic orders; they till the fields 
and collect the rents while the balance of the 
lamas spend their time presumably in medita- 
tion and prayer. 

The most picturesque of these monastic 
towns is Lamayurn. On top of the hill rise the 
sacred buildings, flags flying from the roofs; 
tier upon tier of house and cavern dwellings 
stretch down from the mountains to the plains. 
Seen from a distance Lamayurn is most im- 
pressive; in the right light there is a touch of 
Mont Saint Michel about it; but like most 
sights in the Orient, it is distance that lends 
enchantment. 

At Kargil we lost a companion caravan that 
had been with us since Baltal. The head of it 
was a hill Rajah of Baltistan, a very pleasant 
man of about thirty-five or forty. His wife was 
purdah—veiled—and traveled in a litter com- 
pletely hidden behind white curtains. Four 
sturdy hillmen bore the litter; and it was amaz- 
ing to see them swing along up the Zoji Pass. 

The Rajah’s two sons and his three-year-old 
daughter also accompanied him. The boys 
were splendid-looking young fellows; they rotle 
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with the father while the little girl had a num- 
ber of different modes of conveyance. Some- 
times we saw her riding pigaback on the 
shoulders of a fine, fiercely mustached retainer 
of her father’s. A small, wretched-looking 
monkey also formed part of the train. The 
Rajah’s pipe bearer was always at hand at a 
halt, and hastened forward with the long silver 
hooka packed ready to light. We separated 
regretfully when the Rajah turned off to his 
rocky fastness in Baltistan. 

There is great attraction in barren mountains 
and sterile, rock-strewn valleys. It was spring 
and yellow crocuses undauntedly showed their 
heads among the rocks. The Ladakhis we 
passed had usually a bunch of flowers stuck in 
cap or hair. Occasionally there would be a 
wild rose bush in bloom; and on the edges of 
the fields were patches of iris. In the most arid 
of the valleys the air was often redolent with 
the sweet, pungent odor of the sage-brush. 

Our pack -train had decreased by ten ponies, 
for we now had only fifty. Sometimes a donkey 
or a yak would be drafted in. We changed 
animals every night. The ponies were sturdier 
and shaggier than those we had had in 
Kashmir, but I doubt if they were any uglier. 
We were in the country of pigtails, and the men 
in charge of the ponies all wore them. They 
were a cheerful lot, very Mongol in feature, 
and not at all cleanly. On the back of each 
man’s tunic was a greasy, cone-shaped black 
mark made by his pigtail as it swung to and 
fro, pendulum-wise. 

One day we had a woman among our pony 
drivers. This was the land of woman’s 
emancipation. No longer was the adult 
feminine population kept in the background. 
Women working in the fields straightened up 
and greeted us as we passed, and once I saw a 
man and woman laughing and jostling each 
other as if they were good friends—something 
unimaginable in India or Kashmir. The 
Mohammedan greeting of “salaam” had 
given way to “joolay,” to which your response 
is “joo.” 

The custom of polyandry is largely if not 
entirely responsible for the amelioration of 
woman’s lot. Unattractive and distasteful as 
it may seem to an Occidental mind, there is 
here a great deal to be said for it. The very 
fact that it keeps down the population is of 
primary importance in a land where the num- 
ber of people that can be supported has a very 
definite limit. A woman usually has three hus- 
bands, although I heard of one instance where 
there were seven, and they are generally 
brothers. The first husband stands head of the 
household. Upon his death the wife, if she so 
desires, can very simply rid herself of the two 
others by divorce. 

There must be a great deal of nutrition in 
the diminutive and all but invisible clumps of 
grass scattered through the rocks, for the 
flocks and herds seemed well nourished and the 
mutton we bought was excellent. The sheep 
and goats were very smal!, many adults no 
larger than a fox terrier. They all were 
friendly and one little black ram adopted us, 
trotting along perfectly cheerfully among the 
dogs. We had great difficulty in persuading 
him to turn back. We noticed ¢ nost curious 
variation in the shape of the rorns. In one 
herd there would be animals with scimitar- 
shaped horns resembling ibex, another with 
spiral horns like markhor, and a third with his 
horns formed like those of mountain sheep. It 
would seem as if these characteristics must 
point to a descent from the wild game of the 
mountains. 

We went off after sharpu a number of times. 
These animals are about the size of our Rocky 
Mountain bighorn, but carry no such fine 
trophy. Their horns branch out sideways 
and back in a semicircle. A good head will 
measure between twenty-five and thirty inches 
long. The shikarries rather look down upon 
sharpu shooting as a sport that requires but 
little skill, and Rahima Loon said that when 
hunting them he paid no attention to wind. 
We saw at least thirty females one afternoon, 
and a few rams, but the largest had only 
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a twenty-inch horn, and so was not worth 
collecting. 

At Nurla we were most unexpectedly the 
witnesses of a protracted Buddhist service. 
One of our men announced that there was going 
to be a ¢amasha or celebration, and we saw a 
Red Lama approaching followed by a non- 
descript acolyte bearing a shrine. This shrine 
was placed beneath a tree on a low platform. 
Above it was hung a Chinese kakemono of 
Buddhist saints. . Several images were placed 
in front, together with ceremonial platters and 
daggers and incense burners. Next a stone altar 
was constructed—two smaller rocks supporting 
a long heavy one. 

The head priest opened the ceremony with 
some droned invocations, and then the first 
devil appeared; he wore a grotesque mask and 
capered about every which way, badgering the 
priest. The entire population of the village 
had by now gathered, and were seated in a 
semicircle—the women and children at one 
end and the men at the other. There seemed 
to be but little intermingling, although one old 
patriarchal couple sat together, sharing their 
enjoyment of the devil’s antics. Many of the 
women had chubby babies on their arms, or in 
baskets on their backs. 

The head lama and the devil carried on a 
most complicated warfare in which the honors 
seemed remarkably evenly divided. The 
spectators were vast:y amused, laughing when 
the devil made sudden sallies into the ranks. 
At length he was subdued and exorcised. The 
head priest’s labors were by no means over, 
though, for a second lama immediately ap- 
peared. His face was whitened with chalk and 
he was draped in a sheepskin poshteen with the 
wool outside. 

Into the circle he pranced amid much 
laughter and once more the chief lama entered 
into conflict. This battle was longer drawn out 
and there were numerous skirmishes with the 
bystanders, greatly to everyone’s delight. At 
length this second devil was overcome also, 
and was prostrated as a penitent before the 
altar. So far everything had been conducted 
in light vein. 

It is said that these devil dances are intended 
educationally. For when a Buddhist dies he 
has a straight and narrow path to follow. 
From this path the devils with their hideous 
features attempt to frighten him, but the lamas 
thus so prepare and forewarn him in life that 
he may not be affrighted and driven aside. 

The serious portion of the services now com- 
menced. There was no longer any laughter, 
but from this time the onlookers joined in the 
service, chanting the great prayer of the 
Buddhist faith, “Om mani padme om’”—the 
jewel in the lotus. The priest went through 
his mystic signs. He scattered incense and 
genuflected before the altar. He then took a 
small dagger which he ran through a hole in his 
cheek, plunging it in up to the hilt so that the 
blade appeared between his teeth. 

Next he took two sabers, and intoning a 
dirge-like chant, swung the swords about his 
head in the approved Cossack style. Suddenly 
he stripped himself to the waist, placed the 
point of each sword in the pit of his stomach, 
and running a short distance, plunged forward 
to the ground, balancing himself on the swords. 
He must have cleverly taken the weight off the 
points of the sabers through his grasp upon the 
hilts, for otherwise he would have pierced his 
intestines. 

He now appeared much wrought up and 
placing the point of one of the swords in his 
mouth, in such a way that it brought up against 
his cheek and bulged it out, he flung himself 
down, apparently supporting himself solely by 
the sword point which was distending his 
cheek. Before he could repeat «his perform- 
ance, the two assistant lama. rushed up and 
took the swords from him. 

One of the reformed devils now lay on the 
ground on his back, with his sheepshin poshteen 
folded upon his stomach. On top of this 
poshtcen two men placed the altar stone. The 
chief priest seized one of the rocks which had 
supported the altar, and dashed this rock 
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O JUDGE a watch by outward appearance is 
never safe, for its real value cannot be seen 
by the untrained eye. This is especially 
true of the case. 
But there is now a sure way for you to know 
this hidden value. To protect the public against 
misrepresentation, the U. S. Federal Trade Com- 
mission recently approved a definite standard of 
quality for gold filled watch cases. Only those 
which meet this standard can now be marked 
“Gold Filled.” 

When, therefore, you buy a watch with the 
words ‘Wadsworth Gold Filled” stamped in the 
case, its hidden quality lies revealed before you. 
Every case so stamped meets fully the standards 
approved by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Moreover, the mark ‘““Wadsworth Gold Filled” 
is a good indication of a dependable movement 
within. For those watch manufacturers faithful 
to the highest standards of their art naturally are 
most exacting in choosing cases worthy to dress 
and protect their movements. 

They know that the mark of Wadsworth in a 
watch case stands for correct design, highest grade 
materials, and that exactness of fit essential to the 
protection of the timekeeping mechanism. Indeed, 
for thirty-five years the leading movement makers 
have consistently selected Wadsworth Cases. 
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solid gold with a layer of stronger metal 
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When you buy a watch, therefore, 
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down with all his force upon the altar stone, 
smashing the altar stone in two. There was no 
flaw in the stone, and it weighed a good hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, but the devil beneath 
sprang up none the worse for wear. 

he services were closed with further 
prayers, and some dancing to the accompani- 
ment of a three-stringed zither. By now it was 
almost dark, and the chanting, swaying figures 
seemed exotic and outlandish as they wound 
among the apricot trees with the white-topped 
mountains in the background. 

The Ladakhi is evidently a great believer in 
the efficacy of prayer, but being of a frugal 
mind, he wishes to economize effort wherever 
possible. Hence prayer wheels. By writing a 
number of orthodox prayers and enclosing them 
in a cylinder, it is possible so to arrange the 
cylinder that it revolves around a single axis 
| with a minimum of effort. Each time a prayer 
revolves, it is the same as if it were verbally 
repeated. 

The pony men are often engaged in spinning 
yarn all through the day’s march, but next to 
the distaff it is the most usual thing to see men 
busy turning prayer wheels. They are some- 
| times set upon walls so that any passer-by may 
achieve merit by giving them a turn. 

There are also long walls built up eight feet 





Mr. Charteris with pleased familiarity. It 
developed that the handsome city chap was a 
wild admirer of Ben’s talent in the ring and 
had been in daily attendance at his training 
exercises on the boat. He and Ben were about 
|the same build and together made a pair 
that would cause a riot at Vassar. 

That evening the purser threw a formal 
dance, and Hazel, Ben, Charteris and myself 
formed a close corporation on partners. 
Mons. Charteris, who was apparently mortally 
smitten by the delectable Hazel, danced a 
vicious one-step, but Hazel claimed he sat 
out an even crueler one. I had to take her 
word for that part of it, as I was busy with 
my own weakness—Ben Warren. 

Our newly acquired traveling companion 
worked faster than an epileptic bill-poster 
in a cyclone, and when it came time to bed 
down for the night, Hazel was conspicuous 
by her absence. Not so good! I took a 
chance on her temper and sent a stewardess 
in search of her. The stewardess found out 
| it looked like rain, but she didn’t find Hazel. 
| It was two A. M. when that young lady yawned 
her way into our cabin, her face flushed and 
her eyes sparkling peculiarly. 

“Well—that’s that!’ she sighed. " 

“What’s which?” I demanded. ‘Where 
have you been since we stopped dancing?” 

“Up on the dear old boat deck with Mr. 
Charteris,” says Hazel defiantly. “And if 
it hadn’t been for a rain squall coming along, 
I’d be up there yet. I wouldn’t fool you.” 

“T love that!” I says. ‘You know how 
people talk on a ship!” 

“How should I?” she grins at me. 
never been in the navy!” 

She commences to disrobe, humming ‘Me 
and My Boy Friend.” 

“Gladys,” she exclaims, breaking off sud- 
denly, “for the first time in all my life, ’m 
honest-to-Covlidge in love!” 

I sat up in my berth and stared at her in 
amazement. The record-breaking speed of 
W. Rankin Charteris and the seeming ease 
of his conquest alarmed me. 

“Why, you just met him—you know 
nothing about him, you little fool!” I cried, 
reaching for the passenger list. “Fun’s fun, 
but we both know there’s nothing but grief 
connected with these chance acquaintances. 
This one may be no different than the others.” 
“That’s what you think!” says Hazel, 
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curling her lip. “There’s as much difference 


high, on whose tops are strewn prayer stones, 
The lamas inscribe the prayers on these stones, 
and if the traveler but keeps the wall on his 
right hand, all the prayers thereon automati- 
cally say themselves for his benefit. These 
walls are called manis and appear in the most 
.unexpected places. They are sometimes as 
much as three-quarters of a mile in length. 

The chortens or dilapidated mud and stone 
monuments generally seen near the manis are 
burial vaults or tombs. A rich man occupies 
one to himself. After his body has been burned, 


the lamas take some of the ashes and mold them . 


with clay into the rough likeness of the man. 
This is placed in the middle of the chorten. 
With the poor many such effigies are put in a 
single chorten. 

We had regarded the stretch from Srinagar 
to Leh as the first leg of the rather centipedal 
expedition. At Leh, the capital of Ladakh, we 
were to launch off across the mighty main 
ranges, so the green oasis that marked the 
town from a distance loomed up very important 
to us when we approached it on the morning of 
June second, just two weeks out from Srinagar. 
Riding up to the Travelers’ Bungalow through 
the bazaar, we set to work immediately laying 
out the lines for the Bandebast that would take 
us into Turkestan. 


The third article from Theodore Roosevelt, telling of their further adventures 
on the trail of strange game in Central Asia, will appear Next Month 
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between Mr. Charteris and the average 
masculine as there is between chicken-pox 
and chicken salad. Oh, he’s—he’s just a 
dear, Gladys, and he’s simply crazy about me!” 

“That’s fine!” I says sarcastically. ‘Well, 
there’s no W. Rankin Charteris on the passen- 
ger list, what do you think of that?” 

“His cabin is number two sixty-four and 
two sixty-five,” she answers dreamily. 

“How do you know?” I asked sharply. 

“TI don’t like that look on your face!” 
says Hazel. “His shipboard address just came 
out in the course of the conversation.” 

I’d been carefully perusing the passenger 
list and suddenly I burst out laughing. Oppo- 
site the number of Charteris’s alleged cabin 
was: Jacob Smith and secretary, New York. 

This Jacob Smith, burly, bejeweled and 
bull-voiced, had been pointed out to us by 
the purser as an oil millionaire and had cast 
many eventually-why-not-now glances at 
both me and Hazel. We'd watched this 
scissor-bill trip the light fantastic with the 
flappers the night of the masquerade, and 
honestly, from his actions we figured he’d 
attended the ball as an osteopath. And to 
think that Hazel’s hero was working for him! 

In spite of the seriousness of the affair, 
really, I couldn’t help giggling. In the past, 
the only qualification Hazel had insisted upon 
in her boy friends was that they be fluent 
with money, and they learned about spending 
from her. My beautiful chum was a candid 
gold-digger who would have made the Forty- 
Niners gnash their teeth with envy. Yet here 
she’d Ritzed a willing set-up in Jacob Smith, 
the money king, for Charteris, his lowly 
secretary! 

“Torrid Rover!” I chuckled. ‘So you 
landed a sardine when there was a whale 
begging to be hooked! Imagine letting the 
Big Butter and Egg Man slide for his hired 
man, who couldn’t keep you in lip-sticks. 
Hazel, my child, you’re away off your game!”’ 
| “So is your Aunt Rosie!” purrs Hazel 
happily. “I don’t care if he hasn’t got a dime, 
I’m in love! The fact that Ben Warren’s no 
pillar of Wall Street didn’t stop you, did it?” 
Sitting on the side of her berth, she rolled 
this choice morsel over on her tongue—“‘Mrs. 
W. Rankin Charteris—what a drawing-room 
label that is! I wonder what that W in his 
name stands for?” 

“Tt probably stands for Worthless,” I says. 
“What I’m worried about is what you'll stand 
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for—in his name.” Then the amusement 
began. 

My continued razzing of Charteris got re- 
sults beyond my wildest imaginings, for 
suddenly Hazel burst forth with: ‘Oh, for 
heaven’s sakes be still! If I told you that Mr. 
Charteris is the real millionaire and Jacob 
Smith is his secretary, what would you say?” 

“T’d say you were demented!” I told her 
promptly, but with a strange foreboding. 
Somehow her earnestness and her peculiar 
expression stopped my wild laughter. In 
another minute my eyes and mouth were 
as open as the ocean outside our portholes, 
for Hazel was telling me a remarkable tale. 

Honestly, if you don’t agree with me after 
you hear it, it’s just because you don’t like me. 

According to Hazel, W. Rankin Charteris 
had. made one of those freak, college- 
boy election bets with a millionaire friend. 
And the bet was that the loser must act in 
some menial capacity to one of his own serv- 
ants, selected by the winner. Charteris lost 
and for thirty days was compelled to pose as 
the secretary to Jacob Smith, the rough and 
ready trainer of his race-horses. 

As the French so deftly put it, Oo la Ja! 

Well, I thought this great stuff and I 
admired the game sportsmanship of Charteris 
in going through with his compact. So I 
hastened to congratulate Hazel on her phe- 
nomenal luck in crashing in love with a hand- 
some young millionaire who likewise had 
gone out of his mind over her. That ocean 
voyage had certainly been beneficial to one of 
our party, that was positive—my bewitching 
colleague was sitting pretty! 

Of course, I looked upon the raucous Jacob 
Smith with more contempt than ever, now 
that I knew he was no oil millionaire but 
merely a lackey of the grand Mr. Charteris. 
I swept past Jacob on the promenade deck 
with my cute little nose in the air. 

One night I was sitting in a dark corner of the 
deck waiting for Ben Warren to send a wireless, 
when this fearful Jacob Smith floundered 
along and stopped at the railing near me to 
light his cigar. I tried to edge back in the cor- 
ner, but he saw me by the flare of the match 
and made a detestable clucking sound with 
his thick lips. The next moment he’d flopped 
down in a chair beside me. Honestly, I was 
afraid that if the glow of his cigar touched 
his breath he’d go right up in flames. 

“Kind of—hic—breezy on deck, eh, girlie?” 
he leers, as a gust of wind ruffled my skirt. 

I quickly tucked it in and wrapped my 
blanket securely:around me. 

“The air’s wonderful—and I wish you’d 
take it!’ I snapped, as cold as the tip of an 
Eskimo’s nose. 

“Aw, c’mon, be sociable!” he mumbles, 
putting a clammy hand on my wrist. “How 
*bout—hic—how ’bout lil’ drink?” 

Well, honestly, I was perfectly furious. 
To think that I, who at the St. Moe switch- 
board had been plied with the attentions of 
billionaires, was being insulted on the high 
seas by a drunken valet of race-horses! 

But angry as I was, I had brains enough 
to know that if I didn’t get rid of Jacob Smith 
before my hot-headed Ben arrived—well, 
there’d be man-slaughter. 

“Go away from here, you—you hostler!”’ 
I flared at him, jumping up. 


“Eh—hic—/osiler?”” jhe gasped, staring | 


stupidly at me. 
“You heard me!’ I sneered. “I know all 
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about you, you masquerading liveryman! | 


You're the trainer of Mr. Charteris’s race- 


horses and he’s acting as your secretary on a | 


bet. Now shove off—or I'll have you put in | 


irons!’ I’d read that last line in a sea novel, | 
and really I felt quite proud for remembering | 


it at the proper time. 
But my complacency got a rude shock 
when I looked at Mr. Jacob Smith. The cigar 


had fallen from his gaping mouth and was | 


burning a hole in his dinner coat, unheeded. 
His face was a reddish purple and I’m con- 
vinced that only the timely arrival of Benjamin 
saved Jacob from a fatal stroke of apoplexy. 
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“You are 


A Marvelous 
Hostess !?’ 


OU are a marvelous hostess— 

but you were never more mar- 
velous than last night. I could have 
sworn that you had summoned to 
your drawing room the very atmos- 
phere—the fragrance—of romance, 
And there was about you an elusive 
touch of mystery that was fascinating. 


33 


FROM HER DIARY: 


x ELL—the party was a success. 
“Wm There was really a thrill about 


it. I wonder if they knew how much the 
temple incense helped.”’ 


is an old, old secret, that the charm of 
women and the pleasure of festivals are 
the more irresistible when they are given a 
setting suffused with the glamor of romance. 
Vantine’s Temple Incense breathes this de- 
lightful, faintly fragrant atmosphere into any 
room. Six na dre odors, at all drug and de- 
partment stores. 


What mystery will incense give to you? 
Send 10 cents for sample of six fragrances. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., Inc. 
71 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Dept. 4) NEW YORK 
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The tableau that greeted his puzzled eyes 
| burned Benny up. 

“What’s wrong with this picture?” I says 
nervously, trying to laugh it off. 

“What’s it all about?” inquires Ben, frown- 
ing from me to Jacob. 

“T’ll tell you wash all ’bout—hic!”’ sputters 
Jake, pushing me roughly aside. ‘Thish 
hussy’s callin’ me—hic—a liveryman! Me, 
Jacob Jared Smith—hic—preshident Eureka 
Oil Company! She says—hic—my sec’rary 
made a bet with a race-horshe—hic—why, 
the little baggage, I'll fe 

What he was going to do to me I don’t 
know, because at that point Bennah just 





| slapped him smartly across the face with his 





| Jerry. 
| to the sharks and claim he went down to visit 
| his relations—the poor fish!” 


open hand and—Mr. Smith did a comedy 
fall over my steamer chair. As they say in 
the operating room, it’s all fun! 

I rushed Ben up to the boat deck, where 
to my great joy I discovered Jerry Murphy 
and Pete Kift. Honestly, never again will I 
be any gladder to see those two false alarms 


| than I was at that minute. 


“Do you boys know that—that oil million- 
aire, Smith?” I asked ’em. 

“Sure!” grunts Jerry. ‘‘He’s been in the 
bar with us and he’s as tight as a Pullman 
window. He wouldn’t buy his brother a 
ticket to the almshouse.” 

“The smokin’-room steward told me that 
Patsy tried to get a penny changed into mills 
for tips,” adds Pete. 

‘Well, he insulted me, and Ben had to bear 
down on him,” I told ’em. ‘He’s on the deck 
below, probably picking splinters out of the 
back of his neck. Will you go down and look 
after him? He’s been drinking and we don’t 
want any hats broken or anything like that.” 

“We know our groceries, Cutey!” rumbles 
“Tf he opens his pan we'll throw him 


They reported in half an hour that they’d 
left Jacob asleep and everything was jake. 

However, I was very, very thoughtful. 
Smith’s astounded indignation when I’d 
accused him of being a servant to Charteris 
had struck me as being the real thing. Really, 
I didn’t see how he could possibly have faked 


| that rush of blood to his face and the idea 


slowly stole over me that W. Rankin Charteris 
might be trying to put over a fast one, for all 
his charming ways. For once, my far-famed 
woman’s intuition was of no assistance and I 
didn’t want to say anything to Ben till I was 
sure. Still, although I hate to be a Miss 
Fix-It, I felt it was my duty to tell Hazel 
my suspicions that Charteris had built her 
up. After all, she was my girl friend and I’d 
expect her to do the same for me—not that 
I’d pay any attention to her. 

Well, I was asleep when Hazel retired that 
night and she was asleep when I went to break- 


| fast the next morning, but as I paced the 





promenade deck with Ben I made up my mind. 
I was going to denounce W. Rankin Charteris 
right in front of Hazel and Jacob Jared Smith. 

It was a perfectly glorious day—one of 
those bright, clear mornings that make you 
glad you’re alive for no other reason than that 
you are. The big liner pounded along in a sea 
as blue and untroubled as a baby’s eyes. 
A light breeze cooled the rays of a gorgeous 
sun that glinted on flying fish skimming the 
waves and a school of huge porpoise racing 
the ship at the bow, where a mob hung over 
the rail to admire their antics. Honestly, it 
seemed a crime to ruin that day for Hazel 
and Charteris and I was already beginning 
to weaken when Gordon Daft took matters 
out of my hands. 

To me that day was a masterpiece of nature; 
to our movie director it was just a grand 
morning to shoot a scene of “The Love Fool.” 
As Hazel played an important part in the 
sequence to be filmed, I had no chance to take 
her aside for a talk and fate took advantage 
of the situation to do its stuff. 

A space was roped off on the sunny side of the 
deck behind which the awed passengers 
jammed ten deep to watch a motion picture 


being concocted before their very eyes. Five 
times the scene was_ rehearsed. hen— 
Daft’s two prize camera men set up their 
machines, the master mind ruffled his hair, 
patted his puttees, grabbed his megaphone 
and the panic was on. 

Pursued by the villain and Daft’s bellowed 
instructions, Hazel rushed madly for a life-boat. 
As she reached it, the fiend caught her and she 
struggled with him wildly. 

“That’s it—rip that sleeve from her dress, 
Mr. De Ville, you’re mad with balked passion!” 
roared Daft through his megaphone, “Now, 
Miss Killian-—you’re desperate—frenzied! . 

He wants a kiss, but you’re not putting 
out! . . . Little more frenzy, please—fine! 
Negri will choke when she sees you ip this!’.. ....; 
Break away from him—that’s it!—better 
death than dishonor. Beat his chest with 
your little, futile hands! . . . Oh, marvelous! 
Now, spring to that rail! . . . Great! ... 
Make one more lunge at her, De Ville, give me 
something trouping! .. . cs), cut!” 

As the great director turned to receive the 
homage of the breathless spectators, I let out a 
terrified scream. Hazel was teetering perilously 
on the rail when a sudden roll of the ship 
flung her backwards into the deep blue Pacific! 

Then the firm of Bedlam, Din & Pande- 
monium took charge! 

In a horrified trance, I heard hoarse yells 
of “Man overboard!’ and watched the pass- 
engers shrieking and milling about. *The ship’s 
engines ceased pounding and some of the 
crew were lowering a life-boat. On the rim 
of the swimming tank, men in bathing-suits 
stood gaping stupidly and uselessly. Deliver 
me from the average man in a crisis! 

The startled face of W. Rankin Charteris 
appeared at the saloon entrance. Either 
scorning or unaware of the movie, he and Ben 
had been playing rummy «inside and he still 
held his cards in his hand. 

“What ” he began. 

“Hazel!” I gasped and pointed dramatically 
over the side. 

Really, his face went so swiftly and deadly 
white I thought his heart had stopped. “Good 
Lord!’ he breathes. He’s at the rail in two 
strides, balanced on the top for a split second, 
and clunk—overboard, clothes and all! 

Well, talk about thrill! 

“That saves him his job!’ announces a 
gruff voice behind me, and turning I see Jacob 
Jared Smith. Don’t you adore that? 

Gordon Daft snatched a camera from one of 
his stunned photographers and leveled it at 
the pair in the water, cranking hysterical.y. 
As usual, the Pacific was placid, and, recalling 
that Hazel could give a fish swimming lessons, 
I began to breathe easier. I forced my way 
through the jam to the rail and got a fresh kick. 
To my amazement, Hazel was streaking fran- 
tically through the waves to her would-be res- 
cuer—Charteris being quite plainly drowning! 

Leaping tuna—what a trip! 

"The life-boat reached them, and Hazel, 
clinging to the apparently unconscious Char- 
teris, seemed to be insisting that he be pulled 
aboard first. At any rate, that’s what hap- 
pened amidst loud ‘cheers from the excited 
passengers. As the crew rowed back, the 
chatter and buzz around me was deafening, 
really; everybody talking at once and most 
of ’em hysterically from the well-known 
reaction. Right then.and there, boys and girls, 
I decided to tell Hazel nothing! I was con- 
vinced that whether or not W. Rankin Charteris 
had slightly exaggerated his position in life, 
there was no doubt but that he loved Hazel. 
I’ve witnessed as much of le grand passion 2s 
any taxi driver in the world and I know we 
bonded stock when I see it. 

Well, both heroine and hero were taken 
below and revived. Hazel chased t: — ,or- 
shiping stewardess from our cabin, insisting 
that she was all right and the thing had been 
a mere nothing. Honestly, she was much 
more concerned over Charteris—for once in 
her lifetime, Hazel didn’t mind splitting the 
spotlight with some one else. 

“The poor, heroic boy!” she says. “He 
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LOST~ * 1500000000 a year 


How? . 


OLDS that kept working people at 

home last year cost this country a 

billion and a half, at the rate of $5 a 
day. Your cold didn’t figure in that total, 
because you don’t work. But isn’t your time 
worth more than $5 a day to you?... 

Even if you didn’t spend a moment in bed 
—think of the nuisance of a sore throat, a red 
nose—worse still, think of that dragged-out 
feeling that left you not quite at your best for 
weeks and weeks. Then think of how you 
gor that cold. ... Thin shoes. A sudden rain. 

et feet. 

Why didn’t you wear rubbers? Because 
you've got an anti-rubber complex. You hate 
them. They're ugly. They don’t fit. You 
loose them on purpose. . . 
But there’s an answer and 
it’s called LASTICS, 
the rubbers that fit. 

Lastics are the 


new rubbers that fit 
—that look well— 















a CREE 


that don’t get lost on purpose, because you 
like them. 

There’s no hard line at the sole of a Lastic, 
so it spreads out or curls up to hug your shoe 
no matter how thick or thin the sole. Your 
pumps, your Oxfords, even your dancing slip- 
pers, fit into the same Lastic, and stay fitted. 
Similarly at the heel. 

Unless you wear an exceptionally low heel 
—for which there’s a special model—all your 
various heels look alike to the Lastic. 

Lastics are made in the storm cut, the pump 
cut and the snug (a slip-on sandal). For the 

clever woman, her own 
particular choice in 
Lastics 1s going to pro- 
vide cold-insurance 
for that treacherous 
season that lies be- 
tween summer and 
winter—the time 
of sudden changes 
—the autumn 
months of rain. 


Why don’t you take out cold-insurance? 
Ask your dealer for Hood Lastics, the 
kind of Rubbers that fit. 


Rubber 
Footwear 


Rubber Footwear - Canvas Footwear - Rubber Heels and Soles - Pneumatic and Solid Tires - Rubber Specialties 
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make(wotons 


the work of 
three 

OU would be amazed to know 
how much precious coal you 
waste fighting air which is always 
ready to rush back into radiators 
the minute the fires are banked. 
When you keep out air, radiators 
hold their heat longer and warm up 
much more quickly in the morning. 
Air must be vented from all 
steam radiators, but Hoffman 
Vacuum Valves not only freely let 


air out of radiators—they keep it 
out. 


The Thirty Day 
Challenge Test 
Make it yourself 


Put a Hoffman Vacuum Valve on one 
radiator or equip all of them. Hours 
after you have banked your fires you 
will find that the radiators you are 
testing are still hot. In the morning 
they will be the first to heat. That is 
because air has been kept out. That is 
the magic of a vacuum. 

Send the coupon for “Locking the 
Door Against the Heat Thief’? which 
explains in simple words just why the 
vacuum created by Hoffman Vacuum 
Valves transforms steam heat. We 
will also send you a “Thirty-Day Trial 
Certificate” which lets you test these 
valves at our risk. 






Your local plumbing and 
heating shops sell Hoff- 
man Vacuum Valves 


HOFFMAN | 
VACUUM VALVES | 


more heat from less coal 













The Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc, 
Dept. N-3, 25 West 45th Street. 
New York City “ 





Please | send me without 
book ° ing the 
Heat Thief’’ and the 
tificate.’’ 


Bact s0tstesuwane eres 


obligation your 
Door Against the 
‘30-day Trial Cer- 


Street. 
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Big Prices Paid 


for Drawings 
Well-trained commercial artists earn $50, 
$75, $100, $150 a week, and sometimes 


even more. If you like to draw, develop your talent— 


money. Well-trained artists are always at a premium. 


Learn at Home Quickly 
The Federal “Master” Course contains ezclusiv 
leasone by leading illustrators and designers. 
Every step is clear and simple, no previous training 

needed. Fou orm iby individual persona 
your wo yrite for “YOUR 
a 56-page ‘book telling every detail 
how to turn 
pour spare hours into 
money. If you are in 
earnest 
ture, send 6c in stam 
for this book. Kindly 
state your age and oc- 
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FUTURE.” 
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learn the secrets that make your drawings worth real | 
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was all in when I reached him! 
wonderful, Gladys?” 

“He’s the cat’s, all right—I’ve got to give 
it to him, Hazel!’ I answered warmly, and 
really, I meant it. “He must be a swimming 
fool to take a jump from the height he did 
after you!” 

A quiet knock at the door interrupted. 

“May I speak to you for a moment, Hazel?” 
inquires the pleasant voice of W. Rankin 
Charteris. 

Hazel hastily threw on a clinging kimono 
and reached madly for powder-puff and lip- 
stick. I rose to do a fade-out, but Charteris 
asked me to stay when I opened the door. 

“T know it sounds silly just to say ‘Thank 
you!’ for saving my life, Hazel,”’ he begins, 
“but—oh, well, I hope you’ll forgive that 
asinine grand-stand play of mine. As a hero, 
I guess I’m rather a blank cartridge!” 

“Tt was a mighty brave thing to do!” says 
Hazel earnestly. “TI fell overboard, but you 
deliberately took that thirty or forty foot 
jump from the deck to save me. I'l] never 
forget it. Never! You couldn’t help it if you 
gota cramp in that cold water 

“T wasn’t attacked by cramps, 
Charteris quietly. “The fact is, 
cannot swim a single stroke.” 

One for the book, what? 

Honestly, Hazel could only stare at him in 
a hypnotized daze. 

““You—you can’t swim at all and you jumped 
into the ocean to——” I stuttered, amazed. 

“Have you ever been in love, Miss Murga- 
troyd?” he asks me. 

“T know the place well,” I nodded. 

“Then perhaps you can understand my 
apparent lunacy,” he says. “I went overboard 
because I love Hazel. I thought of nothing 
but that she was out there in danger of her 
life. If I hadn’t saved her, I’d have been quite 
content to have gone down with her. All my 
life I’ve searched for some one like Hazel. I 
found her! All my life I’ve wanted a supreme 
moment. I’ve had it! Men in my position, 
Miss Murgatroyd, are merely gallery spectators 
at the drama of Life and we attract attention 
only when we make a spectacular exit during 
the Eternal Performance.” 

Really, I felt I was reading his mail and again 
I rose to leave him with Hazel, but he put out 
his hand. “Wait!” he says. “From the recent 
remarks of Jacob Smith, I gather you both 
know just what I am and that I invented that 


Wasn’t he 





” 


interrupts 
Hazel, I 


absurd fairy-tale about being a millionaire.” 

“But—why did you?” asks Hazel, coming 
to life. 

“J—I was afraid you’d lose interest in me 
if you knew the truth,” says Charteris, 
flushing. ‘“I—I have a crazy idea that I can 
write and I took that position with Smith 
because it offered me an existence and leisure 
to work out my stories. I intended to confess 
to you when we arrived at Los Angeles, but 
I wanted nothing to spoil our beautiful com- 
panionship until then.” 

“Now Tl tell you something,” smiles 
Hazel. “I knew you were really Smith’s 
secretary from the very first. The captain 
has had him on half a dozen trips and told 
me who he was the day after we sailed.”’ 

“Then why didn’t you at once accuse me of 
lying?” demands Charteris. 

“Oh—I don’t know,” murmurs Hazel 
shyly. “I—I suppose for the same reason 
that you lied to me. Listen—you—you 
didn’t by any chance make up that name, W. 
Rankin Charteris, too, did you?” 

““T assure you the name is my own!’ he 
smiles. 


“And the W stands for?’ persists Hazel, 
hanging on his answer. 
“Worthington,” responds Charteris. 


“Worthington Rankin Charteris!’ breathes 
Hazel, rolling her eyes heavenward. “Hot dog!’ 

Then I eased myself out of the cabin. 
They didn’t know I was there, anyway! 

Well, all I could think of was the wild leap of 
the non-swimming Charteris into the bounding 
main when Hazel fell overboard. Honestly, 
that struck me as coming under the head of 
unusual heroism and two feet past the height of 
romance. The whole series of incidents and ' 
that bed-time story of his about changing places 
with a servant appealed to me strangely. 

“So Charteris wants to write, eh?” I mused. 
“Well—why not?” 

I knew what I was doing when I cornered 
Gordon Daft in the lounge, dragged him into a 
quiet corner and told him all about Hazel and 
Worthington Rankin Charteris. Where the 
actual facts of the story sagged a bit, I jacked it 
up with a few incidents that could just as well 
have happened, too. Daft was boisterously 
entranced, seeing a seven-reel box office knock- 
out in it, and rushed away from me to engage 
Charteris on the spot to write it. 

Oh, yes—Hazel has since taught him to swim. 

Now you tell one! 


>_> 


had in fact formed the Purdue habit. If an 
old bachelor is foot-loose and can spare a 
little money he will have a lot of fun going 
back to his school and playing angel. His only 
reward will be the hearty cheers of the lads, but 
the noise will be worth what it costs. 

I went down to Purdue and wrote plays for 
their Harlequin Club. One of them, “The Fair 
Co-ed,” was later used by Elsie Janis for three 
seasons. Another was called “The City Chap.” 
I have provided the material for five or six 
of the big shows at Purdue. The last one was 
a kind of revue called “Around the Campus.” 

After we dedicated the chapter house I 
started to build a golf course at my country 
home, “Hazelden,” near Brook, Indiana. I 
have been on the job ever since. We have a 
well trapped nine-hole course of over three 
thousand yards, an attractive clubhouse, a 
locker building, dining-room, a membership of 
125, dances, moving pictures, tournaments, 
squabbles—everything, just like a big club. 

During the war I was a member of our State 
Council of Defense and had charge of publicity 
for Indiana. I was at the head of the county 
Red Cross. On July 4, 1919, we had a home- 


| coming for the soldiers and sailors out at my 
| place and that day I had 15,000 guests. 


It was 
the largest crowd since the Taft rally of 1908. 
That year I had been a delegate to the conven- 
tion which nominated Mr. Taft and then I had 
been on the committee to notify him and I 


| Keep on Being a Country Boy (Continued from page 57) 


thought it was up to me to arrange a rally for 
him, so he came and opened the campaign under 
the big trees in my front yard. 

There never has been a moment in the last 
thirty years when I haven’t been all fussed up 
over some plan which seemed to require my 
immediate and heartfelt attention. Every 
time I turn a corner I discover a new and glit- 
tering objective down the road. When I was 
a reporter I wanted to be a traveling corre- 
spondent. After I had been over the map I 
wanted to write my own department. Then 
I wanted to see my name on a book which 
would sell 50,000 copies. When I realized that 
wish, was I happy? No, I wanted to write a 
play which would remain in New York for a 
year. That miracle came to pass and soon 
after I lost all interest in plays and was actu- 
ally giving advice to architects, landscapers 
and gardeners. Not all at the same time, mind 
you. A man can be crazy on but one subject 
at a time. Golf is the only mania which has 
endured and that is because the problems of 
turf production and topography and trapping 
are never finally solved. 

The Ross-Ade stadium at Purdue has been 
my, latest obsession. Dave Ross, of the class 
of ’93, who makes steering knuckles for big 
motor-cars, is a member of the Board of 
Trustees at the University. I had helped him 
when he was building the million-dollar 
Student Union Building, and that is why he 
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Empire 50, Ultra-VeriThin 
PRECISION movement 
$100 to $550 


(That GRUEN Precision means 
ona Christmas gift watch. 


The general esteem in which the name 
of Gruen is held as a promise of beauty 
and timekeeping satisfaction, assures 
you that the gift of any Gruen Watch 
will meet with prompt appreciation. 
For every Gruen Watch, at whatever 
price, represents the utmost watch 
value in its class. 

If, however, the Gruen Watch you 
give bears also the mark Precision, you 
“give something of even greater value. 

For the mark Precision is placed only 
upon the finer watches of the Gruen 
Guild as a pledge that into their making 
have gone its best mechanical resources 


Gruen Watcu Makers Guitp, Time Hill, CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch, Toronto 
Engaged in the art of fine watchmaking for more than half a century 


and its most skillful workmanship. 

And the cost of securing a Precision 
movement is but little more—some- 
times as little as ten dollars in a given 
quality of case. 

The mark Precision therefore becomes 
the sign of added thoughtfulness in the 
selection of the watch you give for 
Christmas. Why not look for it when 
you buy? 

In nearly every community the better 
jewelers can show you the Gruen 
Precision watches pictured here — their 
stores are marked by the Gruen Service 
emblem shown below. 
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Wheel train diagram, showing how the four operating planes of the ordinary watch 
are reduced to three in the Gruen VeriThin and two in the Ultra-VeriThin. 
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$850 to $900 Thus thinness is secured without loss in accuracy or durability of parts 
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P-TO-THE-MINUTE smartness of last, pattern and leather 


characterize this new Panel Oxford for Falland Winter wear. 


There is a ‘‘snap’’ and ‘‘go”’ to this model which will appeal 
instantly to Young Men who want the “‘last word”’ in stylish 
footwear. Attention has been paid to every little detail of 
make and finish which would tend to give that smart, custom 
appearance. An unusual value at a popular price. re 


WOMEN’S SHOES, TOO é 


Dainty, attractive styles with that in-built quality which assures per- 
manent shapeliness and long wear. Surprisingly moderate prices, too. 


W. L. Douglas Shoes 
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for Boys, $4.50 & $5.00 
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Just Ask Me How 
to Restore Gray Hair 








FREE 


I have a message for every 
gray-haired person, and I 
invite all to write me. I 
will send each complete 
information and free trial 
bottie of my famous Re- 
storer which proves every 


Trial Bottle word I say is true. 


Mary T. 


@ new preparation, 


Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer isn’t 
still in the experimental 


stage. I perfected it many years ago to restore 
my own prematurely gray hair. 


My Rest 


orer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 


as water. Nothing to wash or rub off. Renewed 
color perfect, no streaking or discoloration. My 


absolutely 


Free Trial Outfit proves how easily 


graying hair can be brought back to its original 
beautiful shade. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Send today for the special patented Free 
Trial Outfit, which contains a trial bottle of 
my Restorer and full instructions for making 


the convincing test on one lock of hair. 


cate color 


Indi- 


of hair with X. If possible, enclose 


a lock in your letter. 







FREE 
TRIAL 
Lee) 8) Te). 


& .... medium bi 
q auburn light red)....blonde... 


Name... 
{ 


Please print your name and address™ = ==" =—4 
MARY T. GOLDMAN a 
492-S Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 5 
Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. 
X shows color of hair. Black ...... dark brown 1 
ywn....auburn (dark red).... light brown....light 





























Jo introduce Fleurde Nuit” 


( > FREE 


This imported Dresser 
Bottle, crystal clear 
and sapphire blue 
(Actual size illustrated) 


FILLED with Fleur de Nuit 

Perfume, the new, fashion- 
able odor — exotic, charming, 
distinctive. 

Bottle is of crystal clear glass 
with vertical stripes of sapphire 
blue; gold-finished cap; ground- 
pas stopper and special 

ropper ; regular price $1.00. 
Send us this advt. 
with name and address plainly 
written, and 25 cents (silver or 
stamps) tocover packing, post- 
age, etc., and we will send 
promptly, prepaid, with safe 
delivery anteed. (Outside 
U.S.A. add 10 cents extra.) 
Only One to a person 
at the above special introduc- 
tory price. Additional orders to 
same person $1.00 each post- 
paid. Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded 
in full. Order now. 
BABBITT, Inc., Perfumers 
DEPT. 186 
4049 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| came to me two years ago and let me in on 
another good thing. The college buildings 
were crowding up on the old athletic field as 
the school expanded. There was urgent need 
of a large recreational field near the campus. 

Dave had his eye on a 65-acre tract almost 
adjoining the old athletic field. Most of it was 
hilly and that is why it had not been developed 
as a real estate proposition, but there was one 
level area which would give room for several 
ball diamonds and numerous tennis courts and 
high above this plain there was a great hollow, 
The Creator, a million years ago, anticipating 
our needs, had used a glacial drift as a scoop 
and had excavated an oblong bowl of majestic 
proportions. The hollow was simply waiting 
to be smoothed out and buttressed with con- 
crete and it would be a stadium of standard 
size. 

Purdue needed this tract, but the Trustees 
did not dare to spend the State funds for a big 
playground when there was a crying need for 
more recitation halls and laboratories. Dave 
_secured an option on the land and then took me 
up to the high spot and showed me the site of 
the stadium. His talk seemed to suggest that 
we two old bachelors should pay our fines to 
society and square ourselves with an imaginary 
posterity by purchasing this wedge of beautiful 
scenery and giving it to the dear old school. 

So we went out and stole $40,000 from the 
public and bought the land. The stadium, 
which was to perpetuate the abbreviated names 
of Ross and Ade, seemed to be a pleasant day- 
dream which might materialize after we had 
passed on. The alumni, the students and all of 
our friends had been bled white in the campaign 
for the Union Building. Many friends whose 
hopes are faint said we would have to wait for 
the stadium. 

We refused to do so. We lined up the old 
grads who were keen and dependable and said 
we would put in some more money if they would 
buy a lot of life seats at $250 each. Then we 
induced the Athletic Association to agree to 
pay $10,000 a year rental for the new structure 
and we borrowed money on this agreement. 
One of our Purdue men named Kemmer took 
the contract for $130,000 and completed, be- 
tween June and November, 1924, the entire 
job. He lost money and lost it cheerfully. 
When we played Indiana, late in the fall, we 
had 20,000 people in the stadium and there was 
| a good playing turf and the flags were flying 
and Purdue won a decisive victory. 

I would not have been in on that large 
achievement and would not now have the 
sweet satisfaction of knowing that the Ross- 
Ade Stadium will endure on that hilltop for 
the next five hundred years, if I had not re- 
mained a rural yap during all these years since 
I started for the city. If I could have learned 
to be, blasé, aloof, fed-up, cynical and con- 
temptuous, I never would have put in all these 
months and years on memorials and chapter 
houses and foreign travel and college plays 
and Union Buildings and concrete bowls. If 
ever I had become sophisticated I would have 

to be a “sucker” and I would have 
missed half the fun of my life. 

There never has been a month during the 
last twenty years in which I have not been 
assured that I was wasting my time and being 
imposed upon. The usual question is, “Why 
do you become involved in all sorts of experi- 
mental enterprises which call for time and 
money and nerve energy?” And the only 
answer I can think of is that I have an un- 
appeasable curiosity to find out how it feels to 
tackle a new job and watch it grow. I am still 
like a farm-hand running around on the circus 
lot so as not to miss any of the show. 

At no time have I been urged on by any 
serious altruistic desire to be a noble benefactor. 
No credit is due me for doing the things that 
I wanted to do and that stirred up pleasur- 
able sensations and revived all of the enthu- 
siasm which I felt years ago, when I saw the 
train coming in from Logansport. 

If you want my testimonial, it pays, finan- 
cially and otherwise, to keep on being a country 


boy. 
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I Paid the Price 


(Continued from page 45) 


to work. Others succeeded in earning a living 
wage, why not I? 

But when I went out into the world and met 
real life face to face it was like meeting savages 
in the wilderness. Everyone seemed to be out 
to fight, to struggle, to prey, to devour. One 
had to learn the art of self-preservation and 
of self-defense. And I was as desperate and 
as determined as the others to succeed. 

It was then that I began to take on all the 
semblance of a wild woman. My evident 
wildness in the eyes of the onlooking world 
became exaggerated and contorted. 

Having no practical education, I decided to 
do that for which I had an aptitude, and to 
turn my talent of amateur artist into a pro- 
fessional channel. A sculptor of repute in- 
vited me to work in his studio. I had not 
enough money to have models of my own. I 
knew that I could gain great advantages by 
working under him. Moreover, it would al- 
ways count in my favor if I were reputed his 
pupil. I therefore accepted gladly. 

The man was known to be passionate and 
brutal. I worked with him all day and every 
day, sometimes until late. People who came 
to visit his studio found me always there and 
were not slow in saying things. What they 
did not know, however, was that I endured not 
so much his passion as his brutality. 

This terror was ended by the arrival one 
day of the Director of the Royal College of 
Art, South Kensington. Professor Lanteri 
was a courteous old Frenchman with a sensi- 
tiveness of soul that endeared him to every- 
one who knew him. He looked at me, at my 
work and then at my master. He knew well the 
reputation of the one, and there may perhaps 
have been something in my face that told its 
story. He was interested too in the statuette 
of a Chinese woman that I was engaged upon. 
He said to me without even asking my name: 
“You must come away from here. You must 
work in my studio—I will help you.” 

I left the passionate, violent genius and 
walked away with this beautiful old man who 
seemed to wear a halo of saintliness. I have 
known a few saintly women, whom I love, but 
I have in all my experience known but one 
saintly man, and he was Professor Lanteri. 

After his death I was obliged to begin to 
stand upon my own feet. My student days 
were over, and although I continued for some 
time to study in a night school my days began 
to be gratifyingly full of work orders. 

Each one of my friendships had a work con- 
nection. I rejected anything in the way of 
“dinner and dancing” and accepted only those 
invitations that helped me to help myself. 

One of my most conspicuous friendships of 
those war days and one which I turned to good 
account was that of a young general of twenty- 
two, a V. C. and an ace of the British Air Force. 
He wished to come to see me and rather than 
let him waste my precious time I made him 
pose. The result was a portrait bust that was 
purchased before it was even finished by the 
Canadian War Museum. 

A Cabinet Minister who had known me since 
my childhood earned the privilege of wasting 
some of my time by having procured me the 
order to do Mr. Asquith’s bust for Oxford 
University. 

Another friend, believing equally in my 
talent, gave me an order for five busts of emi- 
nent men of our day. He said: “One or two I 
can persuade to sit to you, the others you must 
persuade.” 

I succeeded in doing three out of the five and 
it was a great game catching them. I missed 
the other two only because one went to India 
and the other was fundamentally disagreeable. 
I would have loved to do the disagreeable one. 
He had a face that lent itself splendidly to re- 
production—he, probably knowing this, fought 
shy. Meanwhile no one would believe that 
busy public men gave of their precious time 
merely to come to my studio and pose. The 
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MODEL 5-F-5 
New and hnproved 


ESH.” 
UASTERPIEG. 
‘The Sensation — 
of the Season” 


A five tube tuned radio frequency receiver, 
encased in as ‘fine a solid mahogahy cabinet as 
ever graced any radio set. 








UT 


Complete with built-in loud speaker of great volume 
and superb tone, built by the manufacturer of the 
world’s foremost phonograph. 


The Freshman Masterpiece is selective too. It is 
equipped with the new Freshman straight line wave 
length condenser, with vernier adjustment, which 
assures hair line selectivity, and permits you to tune 
in any station you want without interference, over 
the entire wave length range. 


Operates equally well with 
dry or storage battery tubes. 


For Sale By Authorized 
Freshman Dealers Only 


Sold on convenient terms by Authorized 
Freshman Dealers, who also install and 
service them. Write for illustrated booklet, 
containing lots of useful information for all 
radio fans. 


has.Freshma n (eC; Inc. 

Chas. Receivers andre Parts 
FRESHMAN BUILDING 

240~248 West 40TH ST~NEW YORK.N'Y. 


CHICAGO; 2626 W. WASH’N. BOULEVARD 
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Deodo is so gloriously, 
luxuriously feminine! 


By Letitia Hadley 
WDER is delightful to use, don’t you 


think? There is something fascinating about 
the very feel of it. If it were only possible to 
develop a really effective deodorant with the re- 
finement, the luxury, of a delicate powder... 
a deodorant in powder form! 


We asked 10,000 women whether they would 
prefer a new deodorant in the form of liquid, 
aste, or powder. Ninety-six per cent said ‘* Powder.” 
odo was made in accordance with their sug- 
gestions—by one of the foremost scientific in- 
stitutions in the world. 


Imagine how pleasant it is to apply a fine 
white powder—just to rub it under the arms and 
dust it over the body—and be assured of dainti- 
ness from that moment, throughout the whole 
day! This is due to Deodo’s capacity for absorb- 
ing and neutralizing body odors. It does this, 
mind you, without sealing the pores, or inter- 


fering with their important functions. And it | 


does more than assure daintiness—it is delight- 
fully soothing to chafed, tender skin. 


Ourside of the important daily uses of Deodo, 
y u will find invaluable irs immediate and con- 
t...ued effectiveness on sanitary napkins. Surely 
it is a boon to know you are sweet and fresh, 
regardless of circumstances. 

You will be glad to know 
that Deodo doesn’t harm 
clothing in any way. It is sold 
at most druggists’ and toilet 
goods counters—or I will send 
you a Miniature container, 
holding a generous supply, 
free. Just fill out the coupon. 
Will you do this, please, now? 


eCOdo 


A MULFORD PRODUCT 
prevents and destroys body oders 










FREE—wmalt coupon Now! 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 
Mulford Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me the free sample of Deodo. 
Street... 





In Canada, address 
H. K. Mutrorp Company, Toronto 2 
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| idea seemed incredible. It was intimated that 
my success and my many visitors were due to 
other causes. 

It is true that most men hate to pose for their 
| portraits, but only because it is usually a man 
| who requires them to pose. A man rather 
| likes, however, to sit upon a pedestal and have 

the attention of a young woman concentrated 
upon him. 

But the more Platonic my friendships, the 
more reckless and imprudent I become as to 
appearances, and so the wilder grows my repu- 
tation. The climax seemed to have been 
reached when America turned me from a sculp- 
tor into a journalist. The price that I was 
offered for stuff on paper was much higher in 
comparison than I could get for marble and 
bronze. Writing brings a one-hundred-percent 
profit because the cost of production is nil. I 
therefore regretfully said good-by to my real 
profession and allowed myself to be lured away 
by the new one. 

Here again my former worldly connections 
assisted me, and when I combined these with 
the wiles that are woman’s accomplices, doors 
opened to me that were not opened to every 
journalist. 

This profession of letters I discovered to be 
man’s prerogative even more than the pro- 
fession of arts, and especially abroad where 
women journalists are few. 

Continually I found myself the only woman 
among a crowd of men. Occasionally a 
journalistic venture entailed a journey of many 
days in wild places in the company of some 
man. I have had to share sleeping quarters in 
primitive places with male companions. Pro- 
testing would have availed little, and would 

| merely have added a conscious embarrassment 
to the occasion. I have had to stay in inns 

| or in peasant huts where it was taken for 
granted that my companion was my husband 

| and explanations to the contrary would have 
appeared grotesque. 

The material that resulted from some of 
| these journeys has often been most profitable 
| journalism, but if I have earned money it has 
| cost me my reputation. I seem to have done 

the unforgivable thing—I have adopted the 
| profession of a man and visualized life as such. 
Some of my acquaintances of olden days who 
had pretended to be friends have fallen away. 
Those who remain, however, have become 
doubly dear because their friendship is proven. 
My father taught me early in life that “the 
| difficulty is not to make friends, but not to 
| make them.” He was a man of great charm 
who made friends easily; he often complained 
that people wasted his time. 

Now it is commonly supposed that women are 
| more vindictive than men, that women’s tongues 

are the destroyers of reputations. I have 
proved that this is a fallacy. No woman in the 
world is as unforgiving and malicious as a man 
whose advances have been repulsed. And this 
type of man is not confined to any particular 
nation or race, although of course it is rarer 
among the Anglo-Saxons. 
| It is not the man to whom a woman gives 
| herself who maligns her—it is the one to whom 
| she has refused herself. 

It happens that I prefer work to men. 
| Everything outside my work bores me. Time 
| hangs heavy on my hands if I am unoccupied. 

I see life as a great loom and time as just so 
much woven material. Men represent to me 
simply the instruments that are necessary in 
| the weaving. In so much as they can be 
| molded into fiction or into some good news- 
| paper interview, they interest me. A man 
may be useful as a means to some other aim, 
but when men who have thus been made use 
| of understand the process that has been at 
| work they are bitterly resentful. One man 
| said to me, “I refuse to be put into your col- 
| lection of types.” To which I replied: “But 
| you are already there! You have been cata- 
| loged for some time!” 
| If a man is interesting I can almost surely 
| in an hour or two tear all the thought-stuff out 
| of his mind that I require. I have then 


| finished with him. I have gained the impression 


of him that relegates him to a type that I 
put by on a mental shelf to be reserved for 
some future use. 

The man, however, who is satisfied with the 
successful way in which he seems to be in- 
teresting me expects to see me again—often. 
But what am I to gain by seeing more of him? 
I have heard all I want to hear, I have said 
all I want to say. I suffer tortures of nerves if 
a man lingers on and will not go away. I want 
to be at work, doing something. It is this 
creative mania that like a great dynamo drives 
me and domirates me. I cannot play games 
because they produce no tangible result for the 
amount of time and energy expended. The 
man therefore who seeks to waste my time 
exasperates me. I do not know what to say to 
him or how to treat him, and I am bored. 

The indignation of a man when he realizes 
that I have coldly and deliberately made use 
of him and that I refuse to respond to his im- 
portunate demands, is dangerous in its results. 
I can hear now the angry tone of reproach of 
one with whom I accomplished an adventurous 
expedition. ‘Why did you come with me?” 

_ Ard my reply: “I wanted to do that 
journey.” 

“You seemed happy.” 

“T was interested.” 

“And now?” 

“Now it is over.” 

“You do not want to see me again?” 

“What for?” 

I did the journey with him certainly, and he 
had the benefit of my company. He, a well- 
known diplomat, officially received and es- 
corted even into the remotest places, was able 
to open doors for me that I could not have 
opened for myself. I needed to see those places 
for the background of a novel. I calculated the 
price I might have to pay and judged it worth 
while. I did not recognize any obligation to 
continue payment after the journey’s end. 

he price as invariably happened proved 
higher than my calculation. My reputation 
dropped like the French franc, and Mephisto’s 
laughter reechoed like the refrain of a tune. 
Not only my reputation had fallen several 
points, but I had made one more enemy to 
tell the world his unexpurgated opinion of me. 

Fiction writing both in its process and its 
result has contributed far more than sculp- 
turing or journalism to the wildness of my 
reputation. 

Every fiction hero I create is attributed to 
my experience. In my first novel I created a 
Turk with an intellectual and spiritual psychol- 
ogy such as no Turk at any time has ever pos- 
sessed. Shortly afterwards I came to Con- 
stantinople. Since then every Turk I speak 
to is supposed to be the Turk of my romance. 
Quantities of people believe that I have an 
illegitimate child according to the story. 

When I describe a fictitious woman with 
thirteen fictitious lovers of varying national- 
ities, Russian, Turk, American, Italian, Span- 
iard, Afghan, French, et cetera, each one is 
supposed to have been a lover of mine. Some 
one actually asked me when and where I had 
met an Afghan. I had met one! I interviewed 
an Afghan ambassador concerning the exiled 
Calif, for a New York daily. Half an hour’s 
conversation in a London drawing-room is all 
I know of Afghans. But he presented a type 
to my imagination, and a primitive love scene 
was the result. 

The world may judge of it as it pleases and 
Mephisto may continue to laugh. I am not 
going to allow the voice of scandal to deter me 
in the production of my fiction heroes! 

And in writing all this I am not attempting 
to whitewash myself. My indifference to the 
world’s opinion is, J think, beyond a doubt, just 
as my reputation is beyond recall. It would 
take more than one autobiographical article to 
reveal me to my enemies! 

Many years ago my father, who loved me 
very much, presented me'on my birthday with 
a little jeweled seal with the graven inscription: 

“She is known to her own.” 

So long as those who know me love me, 
should I worry? 
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The Beloved Leader 


(Continued from page 39) 


got whilst you was away, sir,” the sergeant 
answers. 

“How long have we had him?” 

“Three weeks, sir.” 

“An’ now he’s bein’ tried for refusal to obey 
alegal ordher in time o’ war. Mother o’ Moses, 
what else can one expect from a Toplitsky? 
Sure, all the Toplitskys were that way. Ser- 
geant, do you, like the good man, go down to 
the guard- house, presint my complimints to 
the officer 0’ the day an’ say that I’d be ob- 
liged to him if he’ll sind up Private Toplitsky.” 

In five minutes the sinthry reports Toplitsky 
to Long John. “Come in, son,” says Long 
John. “I’m Captain Larrimore.” 

The little Jew’s melancholyous face lit up like 
a star-shell in a black night. “Oh,” says he, 
“so dis iss Long John, eh?” 

The top was about to fly at the man an’ 
reprove him for his brass, darin’ to speak so 
familiar to the Captain, but Long John raised 
the big paw o’ him. 

“He’s been but three weeks in the serrvice, 
Sergeant,” says he kindly. ‘“He’s hearrd a lot 
about Long John but not much about Captain 
Larrimore. Shtill, it seems to me I have his 
confidence. One thing at a time, Sergeant. 
Soldiers aren’t made in a day, an’ I’m one 0’ 
the few men who can make thim in three weeks. 
Yes, Private Toplitsky,” says he, turnin’ to the 
man, “I’m Long John—but never to me face. 
Now, thin, since ye haven’t learrned yet to 
shtand to attintion, sit down in that chair an’ 
tell me all about it.” 

So Toplitsky sat down an’ told Long John 
all about it, an’ when he was done Long John 
walked Toplitsky over to the colonel an’ the 
colonel tore up the charge sheet an’ sint an 
ordher down to the officer o’ the day directin’ 
him to release Toplitsky an’ returrn him to 
duty. Then Long John has his executive officer 
call upon him in his tent, for a private lesson in 
the gintle art o’ commandhin’ throops—an’ 
leadin’ thim. 

“You’re a nice lad,” says Long John. 
“You’re a fine young man, an’ I like you an’ 
I have high hopes o’ you, Mr. Calkins, but 
like Toplitsky ye have much to learrn o’ 
soldierin’. An’ the only way to learrn any- 
thing about soldierin’ is to learrn somethin’ 
about soldiers. Now, thin, what do you know 
about Toplitsky?” 

“Only what his serrvice record tells me, sir.’ 

“That tells ye nothin’ of importance, since it 
entirely overlooks the sowl o’ Private Top- 
litsky. I suppose ye know that Private 
Toplitsky has a sowl?” 

“T doubt it, sir,” says Mr. Calkins. 

“I do not. - Now, that lad was born in 
Rooshia, an’ one day he saw Cossacks ridin’ 
down his village sthreet. They come through 
wit’ the pistol, wheeled an’ come back wit’ the 
saber. Thin they dismounted an’ made a 
house to house canvass, massacring Jews. 
Toplitsky doesn’t know how they overlooked 
him hidin’ undher his mother’s skirrts when 
they kilt her, but overlook him they did, an’ 
here he is wit’ us now, a soldier of the U. S. A. 
an’ thryin’ hard to be proud of it. Did ye 
know that Toplitsky volunteered for this war?” 


“T did not, sir. I thought he’d been sint ° 


for.” 

“Divil a hair. The poor little divil has been 
listenin’ to four-minute orators an’ feastin’ his 
eyes on pathriotic posters an’ war litherature 
until he’s plain lunatic, crazy to fight for some- 
thin’ mysterious that nobody undherstands, 
but that’s called liberty an’ democracy. I’m 
ag’in it. Liberty is license an’ democracy is an 
excuse for all hands to raise ructions. Anyhow, 
we’re not fightin’ for it. We're fightin’ to keep 
ourselves from bein’ overrun, an’ that’s excuse 
enough for anybody. Now, thin, whin ye 
ordhered Toplitsky to groom a horse, did ye 
pick a nice kind horse for him to learrn on?” 

“Why, not exactly, sir. _I——” 

“Ve gave him an outlaw—because ’twas 
good enough for the Jew! An’ ye did not pause 
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RACKLING flames that lick crum- 
blingwalls! Scorching heat andbelch- 


ing smoke that sicken firemen and 
spectators! Men, women, perhaps children— 
trapped beyond rescue—or leaping from upper 
windows for their very lives. That is the tragedy 
enacted every day throughout the land. That is 
the big reason why our representatives are wel- 
comed everywhere—and why they easily make 


$500 Per Month and More 


Each of our representatives is a trained fire preven- 
tion expert and can prescribe the necessary 
equipment and precautions that will prevent fire. 
And when they offer the public the famous Fyr- 
Fyter products—time-tested and approved by (Fire) 
Underwriters’ Laboratories—they are rewarded 
with generous orders. Previous selling experience 
will be quite helpful. But even without it you can 
make good in a big way with Fyr-Fyter products. 
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prospects the facts that we give you, you can easily 
earn $500 a month and over. Commissions paid 
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Harry L. Smith of Minnesota, who wrote this 
letter, is only one ef hundreds of men we_ have 
started on a successful career. Mr. E. J. Baker 
of Oregon, 68 years old, able to work only part 
time, says that on a number of days his com- 
missions run as high as $25 and $30. We have 
hundreds of such letters in our files that show 
what a man can do if he will just “take the first 
step’”’ and apply himself. 

The field is unlimited! Fire extinguishers are 
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hospitals, factories, autos, motor boats, ~~ 
filling stations, farms, ete. The U. 8. TA 
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and other big corporations buy Fyr- = 
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Why not “take that first step” by 
writing us for full information? 
Decide now to join in the good 
work of fire prevention and at 
the same time start on the 
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to ask him had he ever had any knowledge of 
the horse an’ his home life. Now, thin, Mr. 
Calkins, what would ye do if I was to ordher ye 
| into a cage to groom a tiger?” 
| “I wouldn’t do it. It would be an illegal 
| ordher.” 
| “That’s only becuz horses an’ not tigers hap- 
| pen to serve in the field artillery. That mean 
| horse ye ordhered Toplitsky to groom fright- 
ened him as much: as a tiger would frighten 
| you.” 
| “A soldier has no business to be frightened,” 
| Mr. Calkins replied. 
| “J'll not argue that p’int wit’ ye until ye’ve 
been wan minute in action,” says Long John 
kindly. ‘Now, thin, do ye, me bhoy, take 
| Toplitsky down to the stables an’ talk to him 
| kindly about horses. Tell him about thim. 
| Show him how easy it is to pick up each foot an’ 
clane the hoof—to pat thim an’ play wit’ thim. 
| Thin do ye groom that outlaw yerself to 
show him how ’tis done, an’ by precept an’ 
example make a soldier out o’ him. Whin 
ye’ve done that, ’twill be time enough to 
prefer charges ag’in him.” 

“T don’t know how to groom an outlaw, sir,” 
says the lootinint. 

“T’ve showed ye how. Do it!’ roars Long 
| John, “whilst Toplitsky and I shtand by an’ 
watch you.” 

An’, begorra, Calkins did it, an’ got a kick 
| whilst doin’ it that laid him up for a week. 
| “Let that be a lesson to ye,”’ says Long John, 
| “the firrst lesson a leader 0’ men should learrn, 
| an’ that is never to ask men to do somethin’ 
| ye cannot do yerself, an’ never to sind thim 
where ye will not lead.” 

Within a month Toplitsky was drivin’ a pair 
o’ wheelers; within two months he was drivin’ 
a lead team, an’ as for the delinquency book 
with its detailed record o’ crime, sure Long 
John tossed that into the garbage can. ‘When 
I can’t keep their criminal records in me head 
Tl retire,”’ says he to the first sergeant. 

By the time the batthery was ready to em- 
bark for France ’twas a batthery. I’d a good 
batthery meself, but never did I see Long 
| John’s divils at dhrill or target practise wit’out 

wishin’ I commanded thim. An’ ’twas all the 
result of the man’s magnetic personality. He 
| never thried to make soldiers out o’ thim. They 
| did all the thryin’ thimselves. An’ that, me 
| son, is leadership! 

We got to France an’ there they decided to 
take the sevinty-fives away from Long John’s 
regiment an’ give them the long hundred and 
fifty-fives—the Grand Power Filloux rifles. 

“°Tis army or corps artillery they’re goin’ 
to make out o’ us,” wails Long John. “Me 
heart’s broke. If they’d only give me the 
hundred and fifty-five millimeter Schneider 
howitzers I’d be happy in the knowledge that 
I could do good worrk, but the G. P. F.’s are 
no good at all, at all. Sure they have such a 
wide dispersion in range one can never hope 
to hit anything short of a village with thim. 
| Ochone, ’tis overs and shorts, overs and shorts, 
day in an’ day out, an’ a divine accident if you 
land a shell in the middle.” 

I thried to comfort the misfortunate man, 
but he would have none of it. “They weigh 
twinty-four thousand pounds each an’ it takes 
an hour to an hour an’ a half to put the brutes 
into action,” he complained. “Or take thim 
out of action for that matther,” he added. 
“‘Afther spindin’ a lifetime wit’ mules an’ 
horses, I’m suddenly inthroduced to a forty- 
five horse-power tractor that spits blue flame 
| into the sky at night, invitin’ attack, bringin’ 
bombs on us from airplanes an’ breakin’ the 
hearts o’ me brave lads. Sure, I have to build 
some sort of an awnin’ over the exhaust stacks 
to hide that blue flame, an’ nothin’ but bacon 
tins to do it with.” 

“War is hell, John,” says I. 

“An’ that isn’t the worst of it,” says he. 
“T’ve got two hundred an’ twinty-two men to 
a G. P. F. batthery, as if I didn’t have enough 
to worry me in the sevinty-fives. The thirteen 
sergeants, three buglers an’ twinty-three cor- 
porals wear pistols an’ a hundhred an’ eighty- 








odd privates carry rifles.” 


“And are you drillin’ thim as infanthry?” 
says I. 

“T am that,” says he, “although God knows 
nobody has ever ordhered me to, an’ the table 
of organizations an’ what little litherature the 
Frinch have got out on this gun do not adviseit. 
I’m off to build a target range an’ give thim 
practise with rifle an’ pistol.” 

“What’s the idjea of armin’ heavy field 
artillery wit’ rifles, John?” says I, never havin’ 
seen a G. P. F. gun in all me born days, 
they bein’ an invintion of the Frinch an’ like 
most things Frinch, except cookin’, none too 
practical. 

Long John let out a string of oaths. “The 
gun will shoot ten miles,” says he, “an’ since 

the Frinch know nobody can hit anything wit’ 
it, ’tis in mortal fear they are that enemy in- 
fanthry will get in under the range of it. In 
case that happens the batthery is to quit bein’ 
God’s most glorious achievement, field artillery 
men, an’ turn doughboy. Why, they’ve even 
issued me two light Lewis machine guns to 
supplimint the rifles.” 

“But the thirty-six non-coms and _ three 
buglers, armed with pistols: fi 

“Not to mintion the captain an’ four shave- 
tail lootinints,” he interrupted me. ‘Havin’ 
received no instructions to the contrary, or, 
in fact, any instructions whatever, the pistol 
platoon will constitoote the second line of 
definse an’ come into action only whin the 
enemy gets within pistol range.” 

“Tt’s a crazy business, John,’’ says I, “but 
thin half the men in this war are crazy.” 

“°Tis not such a crazy idjea as ye might 
think,” says Long John, for he was ever a 
contrary man, with his opinions subject to 
change wit’out notice. ‘Now, as every field 
artillery man knows, there’s two ranges to all 
guns—the maximum an’ the minimum. Ye 
can elevate the piece just so much to get the 
maximum an’ ye can depress it so much to get 
the minimum. Now if enemy infanthry in- 
filtrate to a p’int where they are between the 
center of impact of the minimum range an’ the 
gun, it stands to reason that the closer they 
advance toward the gun the farther they get 
from burstin’ shells an’ shrapnel, an’ the safer 
they are.” 

“Until they get within a hundhred yards or 
so,” says I. “Thin we can load wit’ shrapnel, 
cut our fuses to zero and give thim muzzle 
bursts, like sprayin’ thim wit’ metal from a 
hose.” 

“That’s possible with the light guns—the 
sevinty-fives an’ the four point sevins, because 
they use shrapnel and shell, but these Big 
Betseys 0’ mine use shell only. So whilst you 
play four metal hoses on the advancing enemy 
from four guns, I have to defind me batthery 
with rifle fire.” 

“Ye'll never have a chance to deploy your 
outfit as infanthry,”’ says I. ‘The opportunity 
will never come. "Tis equivalent to waitin’ 
for a meteor to drop in yer vicinity.” 

“Maybe so,” says Long John, “but a soldier 
should be prepared for the job whin it comes, 
an’ me lads will have learrned how to handle 
a rifle an’ deploy as skirmishers, God help 
thim. Whilst the guns they’ve give me aren’t 
worth protectin’, an’ Lord knows I’d be glad 
to see the Germans havin’ the bother o’ thim, 
an’ serve thim right, shtill an’ all a batthery 
is a batthery, particularly if it belongs to me, 
in which case ’twould be unthinkable not to 
protect it to the last.” 

“Don’t be a jackass, John,” says I. “Any 
time those Quakers of yours are overwhelmed 
by enemy infanthry, do you, like the sinsible 
man, form your gun crews into column 0’ 
squads an’ march thim to the rear. Infantry- 
men are cheap an’ plentiful, but-it takes time 
to make a gunner. Don’t waste thim!” 

“I couldn’t think o’ retreat,” says the ould 
innocent. “ ’Twould be bad for the morale 0’ 
me outfit.” 

“Twill be worse nor that for thim if they 
shtick,” says I, an’ wit’ that the conversation 
ended. 

Long John wint to his trainin’ center an’ in 
the fullness.o” time away he wint to the front, 
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where, true to his prophecy, he wasted millions | 
jn ammunition wit’out visible result. I hearrd 
he fired five hundhred rounds at a bridge over | 
the Vesle River but never hit it, although the | 
German throops crossin’ it was all but drownded 
by the spray the shells cast over the bridge an’ 
shell fragments hit many o’ thim. Long John 
was so annoyin’ that eventually ’twas deemed 
best to put a couple o’ light battheries on him, 
which was done an’ they showered him wit’ 
mustard an’ phosgen gas to such an extint that 
he was forced to cease firin’. 
’Twas a wet night an’ the mustard gas hung | 
thick in the shell holes; Long John had had a 
touch o’ tear-gas an’ was cryin’ an’ blind as he 


shtarted to the rear in the dark, an’ ’twas just | 


his luck to take a header into a deep sheil hole. 


There was a dud gas shell lyin’ in the bottom | 


of it, an’ ag’in this Long John cracked his 
wicked head an’ knew no more. He didn’t lie 
there long, but he did lie there long enough for 
the mustard to do its worrk; a few days later 
he left his batthery for hospital an’ the last I 
saw of him he was pushin’ up the grass in 
Romagne cemetery. 

So Long John Larrimore’s troubles were over, 
but those o’ his batthery were not. Whin the 
war of movement shtarted, begorra we knew 
we were field artillery men. We of the sevinty- 
fives jogged from position to position, toe busy 
to put up camouflage an’ trustin’ only to 
natural conceaimint. When we were found we 
brought up the teams an’ moved the guns to 
another position. An’ behind us, day an’ night, 
come the Big Betseys an’ the tractors spittin’ 
blue flame an’ complainin’ in every valve. 


Faith, I felt sorry for thim. God knows we 0’ | 


the horse artillery had it bad enough, but if 
any soldier would know what back-breakin’, 
heart-breakin’ labor is, let him follow the 
G. P. F.’s for a week of open warfare. 

’Twas late in the campaign an’ the enemy 
was retreatin’ steadily. But there was cold 
comfort in that, for he retreated wit’ a sting 
in his tail, an’ every little while his rear guard 
would counter-attack wit’ a ferocity that’d 
make one think ’twas advancin’ to victhry the 
Heinies were instead o’ rethreatin’ to despair. 

At a little village up near Gondrecourt—I 
forget the name of it—I was billeted one night 
whin a batthery of G. P. F.’s come rumblin’ 
into the place an’ parked for the night. A bit 
later their commandin’ officer come hammerin’ 


at my door. I let the man in an’ ’twas Calkins, | 
y 


Long John Larrimore’s former executive 
officer, an’ him a captain now. 

Be the Rock of Cashel, he’d developed. He 
was a red leg at last, rough, tough, hard-boiled 
an’ not enough o’ his high-toned civilian ways 
left to dust a hummin’-birrd’s tail. Long John 
had put his imprint on that laddybuck. 

“Long John’s dead,” says he complainin’- 
like, as if Long John had no right to be dead an’ 
should have a gineral court-martial for such 
carelessness, ‘‘an’ I’ve fallen heir to the bat- 
thery. Graceless lot o’ pups, ’em,”’ says 
he, “but they got guts an’ they behave thim- 
selves an’ they never complain. They think 
Long John will pop in on us any day now. 
They don’t know he’s dead—an’ I’ve thought 
best not to tell thim.” 





He swigged six fingers 0’ black Martinique 


Tum and sat down. 


“Strange hold that man had on his men’s | 
affections—and imaginations,” says he. I saw | 
he was a bit weary an’ lonely at heart an’ | 


wanted to talk, so I let him ramble on. “TI in- 
vent fake reports from hospital about him,” he 
wint on. ‘Somebody asks about him every 
day; they think I do pretty well with the 
batthery. I shoot it as close as anybody can 


an’ that’s not a brag; I think the men have | 
1 Long John taught me | 
things and I’ve tried to model myself afther | 


learrned to like me. 


him, but it’s so hard to lead men. Any fool can 
command thim, but to get the last jump out-o’ 
thim—and then ask for a dozen more—and 
get thim—well, that’s hard to do. They give 
it to me when I ask it, but—never, never for my 
sake, nor for the sake o’ the counthry or the 
service or for pride or for glory or whatever 
it is men find in war. They give it to Long 
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John and—Ryan, I’m jealous of a dead man. 


“> him, he runs my batthery, and it’s 
mine, I tell ye, mine! I’ve fought “for it and 
with it and it’s mine by inheritance and ability, 
but I can’t have it. They won’t give it to me. 
I’m not the batthery commandher. They’ve 
made me a captain down at G. H. Q., but I'll 
never be anything to my outfit up here except 
the executive officer—a silly, unlicked civilian 
—a stop-gap until Long John comes back. 

“Ryan, I wish he could come back. I don’t 
want his batthery. It’s a terrible job skip- 
pering a dead man’s command whin the dirty 
corpse won’t give up command. The non- 
coms sing out their commands wit’ Long John’s 
cadence; they handle their sections an’ their 
squads as Long John would handle thim, they 
can’t get dhrunk wit’out dhrinkin’ toasts to 
him an’ they say to the recruits: ‘Well, ve 
may get away with that stuff now, but don’t 
try to pull it whin Long John comes back. 
That man is sure some soldier!’ ”’ 

An’ with this sudden outburst off his chest 
Calkins commenced to snivel. ‘“‘And I can’t 
tell thim,’’ he kept repeatin’. ‘They’d go to 
pieces on me if I did. It’s their pride in 
Long John and the memory of his pride in 
thim; they don’t act like regular, good-for- 
nothin’, blasted, immoral, drunken, profligate 
he-soldiers with hair on their breasts.’”’ His 
voice rose to half a scream. ‘“They’re a lot o’ 
rotten gintlemen, I tell ye, waitin’, like chil- 
dren wait for Santa Claus, for the dirtiest 
roughneck in the A. E. F. to come back from 
hospital an’ displace me, curse thim lovin’ly 
an’ smile at thim an’ browbeat thim an’ 
razz thim an’ jaw thim an’ take care o’ thim 
an’ love thim an’ make thim love him—an’ 
the worst two in the lot are Kelleher and 
Toplitsky. They ask for him daily; they 
waylay me to talk about him. 

“That dirrty Mick, Kelleher, isn’t fit to be a 
private, but I don’t know what I’d do wit’ 
his section if I had anybody else for section 
chief. And that infamous little Rooshian Jew, 
Toplitsky! The man’s gone mad about the 
machine gun Long John made him gunner of. 
He takes it apart and puts it together and lies 
on his belly and sights and traverses the piecés 
for hours at a time. But do you think he does 
it forme? Hedoesnot . . . Give me another 
drink. I’m all in.” 

He took two more drinks in silence and thin 
curled up on the floor and wint to shleep. 
Sure I felt sorry for the bhoy. 

We moved out at dawn an’ undher cover o’ 
fog I took up a position an’ waited for me 
ordhers. About half an hour later Calkins 
came grindin’ up on a motor-cycle, walked out 
in the field, looked the counthry over, an’ 
coughed away ag’in. Presintly his Big Betseys 
came rumblin’ up an’ wint into position. 
They got their camouflage up before the fog 
lifted an’ simultaneous wit’ that I got a 
surprise fire down on me batthery that caused 
me to sind me crews to earth in a hurry. 
Strange to tell, Calkins’ batthery two hundhred 
yards off in a wheat field was not molested. 

Well, sir, none o’ me guns were hit, so whin 
the fire slacked off I brought me teams up and 
pulled out, leavin’ Calkins to bear the brunt o’ 
whatever might come our way. I was busy as 
busy could be in me new position, whin I re- 
ceived ordhers to go back where I'd come 
from, so back I wint. Calkins was in action, 
shellin’ a village ten miles away. I wint up to 
the crest o’ the low hill that was my flash 
defilade, to take up my observation post in 
some low shrubs, an’ who should be there 
but Calkins. 

“Better get your telephone line strung in a 
hurry,” says he. ‘You'll need it. The Heinies 
are counter-attacking in force just in front of 
us. They’re in under my minimum range now.” 

When I was connected up an’ ready to open 
fire I lay there wit’ Calkins waitin’ for ordhers 
an’ lookin’ through me field-glasses. An’ 
presintly, less than a mile away, I made out a 
brown line of infanthry fallin’ back in a hurry. 

“They’re dhrivin’ us back,”’ says Calkins— 
an’ sure enough the gray-green of the German 
throops showed on the sky-line some two 
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hundhred yards or so behind our infanthry. 

So I brought me batthery into action an’ 
give thim what Paddy give the dhrum, but 
divil a one o’ me could shtop that parade at all, 
at all, so I reported. in to battalion head- 
quarthers an’ was told to fall back a bit. 

“An’ what,” says I to Calkins, “are ye 
goin’ to do wit’ those Big Betseys 0’ yours?” 

“They’re goin’ to stay right where they are 
until I get ordhers to fal! back,’’ says he. “‘An’ 
I'll not get ordhers of any kind,” says he wit’ a 
weary smile, “becuz the telephone line to bat- 
talion headquarthers is cut an’ we can’t find 
the ends to splice it. Nor do we give a si 

“T’d advise ye to be pullin’ out whilst ye 
have time. We may have to give up a couple 
o’ miles o’ ground.” 

“Long John Larrimore’s batthery will give 
up nothin’,” says he. “Long John always said 
he’d protect his guns, even though to his way 
o’ thinkin’ they weren’t worth it.”” The eedjit 
looked up at me as solemn as a goslin’. 
***Twould be bad for the morale o’ the batthery 
to retreat—an’ thim wit’ rifles an’ machine 
guns an’ trained as infanthry to protect their 
pieces.’’ He looked ag’in through his glasses 
an’ sighs. ““Guess r ll dig in on this military 
crest,”’ says he, an’ takes the phone from his 
telephone corporal. “Pedley,”’ says he to his 
executive officer, “send a runner back wit’ 
ordhers to bring up the echelon—every last 
man o’ thim. Rush ’em up in the personnel 
trucks, and tell thim to bring entrenching 
tools, the two machine guns and lots o’ am- 
munition.”” He hung up and looked at me. 

“Calkins,” says I, ‘“‘you’re a young fool.” 

“T have nothing to say about it, sir,’’ says 
he. “This batthery is not commandhed by me, 
but by a ghost. Man. I can hear him givin’ 
ordhers. D’ye know what he’s sayin’ to me 
now?” 

I stared at the bhoy, thinkin’ 
was. “What, thin?” says I. 

“Long John Larrimore says ’twould be a big 
feather in the cap o’ the field artillery if, afther 
our retreatin’ infanthry had filtered through 
our position to the rear, this batthery held its 
ground, broke up the attack in this sector an’ 
dhruv the Heinies back.” 

“Don’t listen to him, 
always a wild man.” 

“But a soldier—every inch o’ him,’’ says 
Calkins. “Get over to yer pop-guns and pull 
out if ye want to, but the heavies will stick till 
Long John Larrimore tells his bugler ordherly 
to sound ‘To the Rear! March!” 

I shtood lookin’ down at the bhoy—an’ 
thin, as clear as if he was in this room this 
minute, I hearrd Long John Larrimore’s lazy 
voice. “Shame on ye, Ryan,” says he. “Ye’re 
not a true red leg. Tm commandhin’ in- 
fanthry this day, so do ye, like the good man, 
run yer sev inty-fives up on the crest in pro- 
longation o’ the skirmish line, an’ give us a lift 
wit’ muzzle bursts! Come, Ryan, ’tis a wooden 
leg or a wooden overcoat for us this day, for 
a thrue red leg will never give up his guns . . 

Well, I obey ed ordhers from Long John. An’ 
he must have been back with the echelon, 
givin’ thim h , for they were up in jig 
time an’ diggin’ in ‘on the crest just above the 
guns. Kelleher had thought to bring some 
sacks, so they sacked dirrt an’ built up a 
machine gun nest on each flank; we were about 
half set whin the infanthry come shtreamin’ 
through the woods in the valley below us, 
over the hill an’ into the woods in back of us. 

“You artillery men fall back,” says a major. 
“There’s ten thousand Germans comin’.” 

“To h wit’ you,” says Long John 
Larrimore’s voice, though it came out of 
Calkins’s mouth. “To h—— wit’ all majors. 
I’m in command o’ this outfit and it can fight 
like infanthry and it’s goin’ to. Yer dirrty, 
half trained, irresponsible outfit isn’t a com- 
mand. It’s a mob. Stick around here, you 
doughboy, an’ I’ll show you what discipline is.” 

My executive officer was busy pepperin’ the 
bush below us, usin’ direct fire, whilst I 
stuck by Calkins. The bhoy fascinated me. 
He swore every oath Long John Larrimore had 
been twenty-five years in the army learnin’ 
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an’, says he, pointin’ to the retreatin’ in. 
farithry: “That major never learrned how to 
get the last jump out o’ his men, and then 
make thim jump twenty times more . . , 
Now, thin, ye worthless vagabones, ye listen 
to me,” says he to his men. “I’m Long John 
Larrimore wit’ a short way about me. We'll 
shtick an’ we’ll fight an’ we’ll keep on fightin’, 
What the h have I trained you with 
rifles for? A parade? And you, Toplitsky, ye 
little disgrace to an ancient race, don’t waste 
yer ammunition.’ 

“Oi, Captain,” says little Toplitsky, showin’ 
a white frightened face above his nest of gunny- - 
sacks. ‘Oi, oi, dis iss terrible. But we don’t 
go back yet on Long John.” 

They didn’t. Three waves o’ skirmishers 
came out o’ that valley and up the hill, but 
Toplitsky from the right flank and the other 
machine gun crew from the left crossed thim 
with bands o’ fire, whilst the red legs fired 
methodically into the green o’ thim, and me 
own batthery swept thim. But they came on. 
they did! They were soldiers, 
And whin the last o’ the third line got close 
enough they threw hand-grenades and potato 
mashers at us and came in wit’ the bayonet . . . 

None o’ thim got out. The non-coms and 
the buglers met thim wit’ the pistols now, the 
privates clubbed their pieces and above the 
uproar Long John Larrimore roared oaths 
through the lips o’ Calkins, cheerin’ on his men, 
assurin’ thim that nothin’ on God’s green 
footstool could get through thim . . . 

The attack broke down and did not form 
ag’in, an’ ’twas well for us that this was $0, for 
half o’ my gun crews were casualties an’ so 
were Long John Larrimore’s. An’ presently I 
saw big Kelleher liftin’ somethin’ out o’ the 
machine gun nest. The man was bloody as 
a butcher an’ what he brought up to Calkins 
was bloodier still. "Twas the little Jew, 
Toplitsky, who had been afraid o’ horses. 

“Shpeak to him, sir,’ says Kelleher to 
Calkins. ‘He’s a good little man an’ he wasted 
no ammunition. Frightened to death he was, 
sir, but he carried on, cryin’ to Long John 
that he wouldn’t go back on him. Poor little 
man! He’ll not be with us long. Tell him he’s 
done well, sir.” 

Calkins stooped and rubbed the heel 0’ his 
palm upwards ag’in Toplitsky’s nose. ‘Wake 
up, little man,” says he. Toplitsky opened up 
the poor glazed eyes o’ him an’ smiled at 
Calkins. “Ye’re a good little man, ” says he. 
“Toppy, I’m proud o’ ye, so I am.’ 

Toplitsky nodded a little. “Und you tells 
der Captain how we done chust so well wit’out 
him,” he whispers. ‘But it iss too bad yet he 
ain’d here to see his brave boys do der job, eh, 
Lootinint?”’ 

Calkins, had been a captain six months, yet 
this dyin’ little private had called him lootinint. 
I saw Calkins wince. Toplitsky’s voice trailed 
away into delirium. ‘Captain, Captain,” says 
he, “look vat we did for der Captain.» Ve can’t 
go back on Long John. No, sir . .-. Oi, oi, 
I’m hoited, Captain. Look vat dey done to me, 
Captain . . . Dot iss all right, sir... 
No kickin’, sir. Everyding iss all right— 
everybody happy! SUPE. 5. Jhy, of course, 
it’s der Captain Ach, poys, here he 





comes. Here iss Long John come back to B 
Battery . Oh, Captain, Captain, I vant 
to go home! Oi, mudder, mudder, mudder!” 


Calkins knelt beside the little man and 

closed his eyes. “Go wit’ Long John,” says he, 
“to Fiddler’s Green, where wild women and 

ould soldiers gather.’’ He tried to smile as he 
looked up at me. “Ye might have noticed,” 
says he, “that he called me lootinint.” 

I nodded. 

“T’ll never own the batthery,” says he, an’ 
walked slowly down the hill to his number one 
gun. The last I saw o’ him he was leanin’ on 
it weepin’ salt tears into the breech. Sure I 
undhershtood exactly how he felt. He was a 
batthery commandher an’ a good one; he could 
shoot the guns, but never, whilst those men o’ 
Long John Larrimore’s lived, could he ever 
call that batthery his own. And ’tis some- 
thin’ to have owned a batthery, me son. 
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ba A SMART CHRISTMAS GIFT 









































DECORATIVE METAL 


containing every requirement 
for the smart Cutex Manicure 


OLD and black, and new as the 
latest vogue, with cover design by 
a well-known French artist. 

This decorative metal case with its 
feminine equipment, is sure to walk 
straight into her heart—or at the very 
least to find a place on her vanity table. 

It is cunningly fitted with the famous 
Cutex Cuticle Remover, two 


Its price is just one dollar. Its name, 
Cutex Five-Minute Set. You can get 
it anywhere. 

At the counter you will see also other 
charming Cutex Sets with different as- 
sortments—The Marquise Set, larger 
and more elaborate, at $2.50. The 
Traveling Set at $1.50. The dainty Com- 

Py pact Set only 6oc. The last two 





lovely Cutex polishes— (powder S in pretty Christmas wrappers. 
and liquid), emery boards, or- OO NortHam Warren, 114 West 17th 


ange stick and absorbent cotton. 


Street, New York City. 
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ie HOLLYWwoop, Florida’s year-’round city, peo- 
ple are making their living—and living while 
they make it! It is a playground and a work- 
ground—one or both, as you please. 


In this thriving, growing, seaside city, situated 
directly on the broad Atlantic, about twenty 
miles north of Miami, Florida, is a fascinating op- 
portunity for every form of sport, recreation and 
pleasure—amid surroundings of tropical beauty 
—sunny days and starry nights—and delightful 
breezes from the Gulf Stream, all the year ’round. 


The Golf and Country Club attracts visitors and 
guests from near as well as distant places. Its 
eighteen-hole golf course is a joy, even to pro- 
fessional sportsmen. The facilities and appoint- 
ments of the club are complete. One of its 
remarkable features is its ball room—a patio open 
to the skies—with a glass floor through which 
colored lights dance upward through the night. 


Dancing, golf, boating, cruising, fishing, music, 
surf-bathing, wonderful roads! Choose! 


Hollywood is truly a city of dreams linked with deeds 
—a city of splendid achievements—and other big proj- 
ects like the deep-water harbor, already under way. 
Comfortable homes, busy streets, splendid hotels—in- 
cluding the new $3,000,000 Hollywood Hotel on the 
beach. The Hollywood Hotel is of concrete, fire-proof 
construction. Most of its rooms overlook the sea. Every 
convenience. High-speed elevators. Excellent cuisine. 
Reservations now being made. Visit Hollywood 
By-the-Sea, when you are in Florida. 


HOLLYWOOD RESORT AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
J. W. Youna, President, Hollywood én Florida 


On the Ocean + On the Florida East Coast Ratlroad - On the Dixie Highway 


Hollywood Golf and Country Club 


Hotel on the 
beach. 








Tarpon and 

other game 

fish abound 
here. 
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Motor boating, 
sailing and other 
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The Exquisite Perdita by Ez. Barrington (Continued from page 23) 


called to his wife to mill -him a dish of choc- 
olate. 

“We have only tea,” she says dryly, keeping 
on with the daffodillies. “Chocolate is a thing 
my mama and I never see.”’ 

“Tt’s a thing a gentleman can’t do without 
however.”’ He felt in his pockets and produc- 
ing a crown flung it on the table. “Run out 
to Pelissier’s, my girl, and get what you may 
for this. We had a wet night at the Cocoa-tree 
and I need a refresher. Grilled bones at two 
and the devil’s luck with the cards and no 
breakfast. Don’t linger!” 

Still she paid no heed. She completed her 
task of sticking in the flowers and then sat 
down, leaving the crown on the table. 

He stopped in the midst of a yawn and 
stared at her with a pair of blue eyes that 
might have been handsome if not bloodshot. 

“Didn’t you hear what I said, madam? 
Do you grow deaf? Go out to Pelissier’s and 
return with speed.” 

Leaning forward, she took up the crown, 
and with a schoolboy twist of her arm flung 
it out of the window, and sat looking at him. 
You could never suppose this was the drooping 
sylph of her memoirs, she did it so defiant. 

The gentleman was perfectly confounded. 
It served her turn as well as if she had boxed 
his ears for him, as for a penn’orth she might! 
It was in her eye and the swing of her arm. 

A moment elapsed and they stared like two 
dogs walking round each other on tiptoe with 
a gleam in a wary eye and hackles upstanding. 
Her silence was so alarming that at last, baring 
his teeth, he dashed to the attack. 

“TI can assure you, madam, that crowns 
are none so plenty with me but what you'll 
pay dear for the loss of this. May I inquire 
your reason for this vulgar folly?” 

“Reason! I could set you a score—that 
you drink, dice and bet, that instead of turning 
yourself to any useful occupation, you lounge 
through the days and ‘nights—but possibly 
these four suffice without the remaining 
sixteen.” 

It must be owned that Mr. Robinson pre- 
sented a poor figure on this recital. He 
reddened and cleared his throat and for the 
life of him could plot no rejoinder. There was a 
new air about his wife—a something that 
cried “Beware!” in a language of the most 
forcible. All she said was, however: 

“Till now, Mr. Robinson, I have never 
said a word but what became a wife. And 
I don’t suppose I have ever thought a thought 
that suited the character. How should a wife 
feel? I really don’t know. I mean now to 
match my words and thoughts more exactly.” 

“Speak on, my dear, and say what pleases 
you,” says he with a forced laugh. “I know it 
eases a woman to unbosom herself and get rid 


of the inflammable stuff burning within. 
Speak on. My back’s broad enough to bear 
it!” 


“Sir, since we married three wretched years 
agone, I have been a faithful wife to you. 
I have been your companion in a debtor’s 
prison. I have endured poverty and the re- 
buffs of your odious family, and you have 
thrown me into the company of men whose 
interest you hoped would serve you, heedless 
of any risk to a young woman thought not 
uncomely. If I have kept on the path of 
honor it is no thanks to any protection I had 
from you. And Fa 

“T am aware my faults have always been 
put under the magnifying glass—a husband 
must expect that—and my virtues 

“Tf you will specify them, sir, I shall be 
happy to meditate on them. It will afford me 
occupation during the days and nights you 
spend with Miss Wilmot.” 

The blood rushed into his face. In a voice 
thick with passion, and with a horrid impreca- 
tion, he asked who had been her informant. 

“One who very well knew the facts,” said 
Perdita with a toss of her lovely head, “and 
if I forbear to give you the name ’tis because I 











would not dry up the source of such useful in- 
formation. Meanwhile, I have spoke with the 
lady 

“You have spoke with her?”’ His confusion 
and fury were pitiable, but Perdita went on. 

“Spoke. And if I must needs choose between 
two disagreeables, I prefer her company to 
yours, sir. She had at least the grace to blush 
and offer to return my ring, which I saw upon 
her finger. I refused with scorn, which was 
more for the unworthy man who bestowed it 
than for her.” 

When a. man cannot silence his wife by 
reasoning, his resort is usually bluster and Mr. 
Robinson blustered with the best. ’Tis the 
only way to deal with a weak creature that 
makes herself inconvenient. Perdita, so far 
from being alarmed, listened impassive; even 
smiling at the threat that she should see no 
more of the gentleman’s money, but might 
beg her bread in the street if she would. It be- 
came evident to Mr. R. that the enemy had 
reinforcements he suspected not. He stopped 
abruptly. A man would not willingly be more 
ridiculous than nature made him. 

“Tf I conclude this interesting conversation, 
Mr. Robinson,” says she, “‘ ’tis only because I 
have an appointment which can’t be neglected. 
It is now a quarter to twelve, and at noon a 
gentleman waits on me whose overtures I am 
considering 

“Good Lord, madam—to your husband’s 
face!” He started up in as great a fury of 
righteous. indignation as if he had not a 
blot on his own scutcheon. She continued 
imperturbable. 

“Whose overtures I am considering for my 
appearance on the stage. It is my intention to 
support myself in future and to live with my 
mother, leaving you to the company of Miss 
Wilmot and her like.” 

To describe his mortification would be im- 
possible. A man may maltreat and neglect his 
wife and, so long as she takes it patiently, still 
retain a certain liking for her, but the moment 
she seeks independence and ceases to be the 
creature of his bounty he springs apart and 
dislikes and fears her. ’Tis to see the domestic 
cat take to the woods and no longer come pur- 
ring for her alms of milk. Who is to tell what 
scratches the velvet paw may deal? 

For a moment he was dumb, then returned 
to the attack. 

“And who is the man who dares to come 
between husband and wife 

The maid at that moment flinging open the 
door supplied an answer by announcing “Mr. 
Sheridan,” and disclosing that gentleman on 
the threshold. 

With feminine dissimulation Perdita was at 
once easy and elegant in her chair, from which 
she rose smiling to receive him. Mr. Robinson, 
red and sullen with mortification, rose also, 
and bowed awkwardly to the consummate ease 
of Mr. Sheridan’s greeting. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan was at this time 
twenty-five years of age, and as handsome, 
easy and conquering as the world has since 
known him. Indeed, the contrast between the 
two men was very striking, the one all elegance 
and readiness, the other, sullen, suspicious and 
watchful. He made some kind of greeting, 
however, seeing Sheridan did not for the mo- 
ment recognize him, and pushed a seat grufily 
to the guest. 

“Sure, madam, I need not inquire after your 
health when I see you in such charming looks!” 
says Mr. Sheridan, flirting a perfumed hand- 
kerchief. “It encourages me to hope a favor- 
able reception for my proposal, for such beauty 
can’t be insensible. You have considered it?” 

Perdita bridled sweetly while her proprietor 
humphed and grumphed in his corner. 

“Why, sir, it was so flattering as almost to 
deprive me of reason. But to be candid, I so 
distrust my qualifications that 

“Qualifications, madam! The first is beauty. 
An audience that is a lover will not be too 
critical of the lovely creature blushing and 

















And 


trembling on her 
then 

“Then what, sir?” says Perdita with a killing 
glance. “Sure, like all other lovers, not to 
mention husbands, it finds beauty palls and 
desires some other attractions which may not 
be available, and I doubt I possess them.” 

“Available! Why, madam, let me run you 
off a list of your charms that shall not shock 
even your modesty. Item—but who, may I 
ask, is this silent gentleman?” 

Mr. Robinson, overpowered by his easy im- 
pudence, was still in a fixed and furious silence. 
Perdita presented him, smiling agreeably. 

“T believe you have forgot my husband, Mr. 
Sheridan. You told me you knew him as a 
boy. This is he.” 

“Sir, your most obedient! ”*Twould be im- 
possible to say how long it has been my desire 
to meet the happiest man in England, and to 
find I have the happiness to know you already 
is an additional delight. I have the honor to 
salute you and congratulate you on the pos- 
session not only of every charm and grace in 
your lady that an indulgent nature can bestow 
but also of a future of affluence in her talents.” 

It was always said that Mr. Sheridan knew 
how to adapt himself to his audience better 
than any man living, and without premedita- 
tion divined instinctively where to strike sus- 
picion and turn it to his own purposes. But 
possibly he might have formed some idea of the 
situation from previous confidences with the 
lady. 

An air of doubt softened Mr. Robinson’s 
brow, which further relaxed into a smile as 
Mr. Sheridan proceeded. 

Tis easy to comprehend that Mr. Robin- 
son, lost in contemplation of so lovely a person, 
may not have realized.that his jewel has many 
facets. Sir, I have heard your lady recite 
Shakespeare to admiration, and it is my con- 
sidered opinion that were the Bard himself 
present to give his verdict, he would say, ‘Seek 
no further. Here is my imagined Juliet.’ ” 

“Lord!”’ says Mr. Robinson, alike over- 
whelmed by the intelligence and the over- 
bearing ease of Mr. Sheridan. “But a young 
untried woman—devoid of a theatrical edu- 
cation! Sure it can’t be possible ss 

“Sir, you allow not for the Promethean spark 
of genius! Look at the sensibility in that at- 
titude, the fire in those sparkling eyes, and pro- 
nounce whether I know my business as a mana- 
ger or no—and still better, hear her recite a 
passage or two, and, casting aside the ador- 
ing husband, listen critically—if such can be 
critical!—and say whether V erona and Juliet 
rise not before your imagination! 

Of the fire of Perdita’s eyes Mr. Robinson 
had no manner of doubt—he had been scorched 
by it in the late conversation; of. the rest he 
doubted very critically, and suspected still 
whether these ardors might not relate more 
to the beauty of the lady than to her abilities. 

But yet—‘‘a splendid affluence’! How 
melodious did the words ring to a man but 
lately emerged from a debtor's prison! If a 
means could indeed be found which should 
turn her looks to account without subjecting 
him to the last humiliation, no messenger from 
heaven could be more welcome than Mr. 
Sheridan. He put on an air of good humor. 

“Why, sir, you will have to excuse some 
doubt, on so great an occasion, for though I 
have heard Mrs. R. spouting and mouthing 
verses very often for her amusement I am not 
by way of being an amateur of poetry myself, 
and made no more of it than a lady’s whim. 
But if it be so—what say you to a bumper of 
claret to drink success to the enterprise!” 

What did Mr. Sheridan ever reply to such an 
offer but yes, and that with a face and gaiety 
that warmed the wine as effectually as ever 
the sun its grapes! 

It was produced, and Perdita, all smiles, 
served them with her own fair hands and at 
Mr. Sheridan’s entreaty touched the rim of his 
glass with her own coral lips ere he cried: 
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“A health and success to the new, the in- 
imitable Juliet!” and tossed off the remainder. 
| This done, Mr. Robinson graciously with- 
/drew, on her assurance that she could go 
through her scene the better without the agi- 
| tation of his presence, and presently from her 
window seat she saw him strolling down into 
the Oxford Road, his hat tipped a little on one 
| side, and ogling the pretty ladies with his usual 
assiduity. His good humor was for the time 
| assured. 
| “So pensive, madam!” cries Sheridan. “Did 
I not enter on a little domestic disturbance 
when I walked on so opportune? Trust me to 
know the signals! Be frank with me, Juliet. 
I may be the more service to you. Does Adam 
desire to keep his Eve a prisoner in Eden, 
or will he permit her to shine on the world?” 

“Eden!” says Perdita, with a shrug and 
pout. “Oh, Mr. Sheridan, little do you guess 
what I suffer daily! Extravagance, infidelity, 
penury, neglect—well may I wish for inde- 
pendence if it brings peace with it. Are all 
men like this? I beseech you tell me.” 

“Why, there is a family likeness among 
them, child! The ancients, who had little to 
learn from the moderns, gave Cupid wings, 
and when he has flown, the enforced compan- 
ionship of a man and woman has difficulties to 
try the archangels!” He made a wry face and 
wenton. “Oh, the involvements of marriage! 
If ’twas made in Heaven, a mere man may say 
| they botched their work to admiration and 
| transferred our hopes to Hell. But as to inde- 
| pendence—sure you are aware that all you earn 
|is your husband’s. The law so pronounces it.” 
| “T know—I know,” says Perdita. “But, Mr. 
| Sheridan, is it necessary that my husband 
| should learn the exact amount of my salary? 
|Sure it must be possible that a woman’s 
| exertions should not go to support a rival!” 

“The law throws its mantle over rivals and 
| the peccadilloes of gentlemen, madam, with a 
| determined decency that does it infinite dis- 
|honor. But yet—it is indeed a hard case. 
| Suppose the exact sum were known only to 
the manager and his Juliet, why then——” 

She clasped his hand between her two little 
palms in a kind of rapture, so affected was she 
by this instance of consideration. Mr. Sheri- 
dan accepted the gentle pressure in the same 
good humor as he had accepted the bumper of 
| claret. 

“Why, madam’’—said he earnestly—“the 
|man who would not aid a charming female 
'in distress deserves ” He completed the 

sentence with eyes as expressive as those of his 
own Joseph Surface. 
| Indeed, Mr. Sheridan may be thought later 
|to have drawn a point or two in this char- 
‘acter from the extremely just and liberal 
sentiments with which he himself draped his 
| own unwillingness to disburse even the poor 
| salaries of those he employed at Drury Lane. 
The surface there was gay with charming 
| flowers and produced everything but bread for 
| those who had given him their toil. But 
| Perdita, like everyone else the captive of his 
| charm, saw nothing but kindness and con- 
fidence in those agreeably smiling eyes and was 
|content. She had reason to be, for Mr. 
Sheridan, like other men, could distinguish his 
friends from his mere dependents and use them 
accordingly. 

A perfect understanding being thus estab- 
| lished, she treated him to a few of the speeches 
| of Juliet, charming every sense with her beauty 
and the melody of a voice sweet as a black- 
bird’s in April. Indeed, this lady was gifted to 
an uncommon degree, quick and vibrant as 
was her mind to echo all the tones of beauty. 

They were thus engaged when Mr. Sheridan, 
leaning against the window shutter in a glow of 
ease and pleasure, spied a figure advancing up 
the street, and flinging up the sash, waved to 
the gentleman beneath, crying: 

“Mr. Garrick, your most obedient! What 
do you want here so early? Come up, man, 
up! and lose not a moment. Verona and Juliet 
await you at the top of the stairs!” 

Without a word, Mr. Garrick seized the 
| knocker and sent the echoes flying through the 











house and the maid speeding to the front door. 

’Twas scarcely two minutes ere he pre- 
sented himself, bowing, with Juliet, in her white 
dimity and rose ribbons, curtsying to the 
ground in dire alarm as the angry eyes of the 
wrinkled and wearied old man swept her in 
search of Sheridan. 

“What do I here? D—— you, Sherry, you 
forget everything but your own convenience. 
Did you not ask me to meet you at the green- 
room to hear this lady? And when I arrive 
there I am told you are gone off to her resi- 
dence. God knows you are regardless of your 
own appointments, yet might have some re- 
spect for other people’s! Madam, I apologize, 
but Mr. Sheridan is such a d—— careless dog 
that——” 

Sheridan tossed rebuke aside gaily. “That 
you do right to kick me, and soundly, sir. I 
forgot. I own it. But you too were young 
once, Mr. Garrick, and know how the soft fire 
of a lady’s eyes dissipates recollection. But 
now you are come, let’s take advantage of the 
circumstance, and give Mrs. Robinson such a 
Romeo as she could never have hoped. Take 
the part, sir!—when did you ever forget a line 
you had heard?—and teach our Juliet what in- 
spiration means combined with training and 
experience.” 

Who could resist Sheridan? Not Garrick— 
not a living soul! Never a dupe in the world 
but crept to sun himself in those smiles the day 
after a disappointment. Could the two Sur- 
faces, Joseph and Charles, be combined, we 
possibly have their author, who projected each 
brilliant conception from a different facet of 
his many-sided character. There were many 
to rue the day they met him, and yet these 
poor fools would protest their belief and trust 
him again and yet again to the end. 

Mr. Garrick, now retired from his triumphs, 
somberly well dressed in brown cloth breeches 
most unlike a Romeo, immediately faced his 
Juliet, who was placed behind a chair for her 
balcony—and ’twas little short of amazing to 
see the sedate London gentleman fade out of 
his many-wrinkled face, and the ardent lover 
unbend his lips and shine in his eyes. O mira- 
cle of genius! The words as he uttered them 
breathed all the perfumes of romance. The 
Italian night shed moonlit shadows over the 
hard daylight, and a voice more sweet than the 
nightingale’s besieged the girl’s ears. 

He moved nearer, his hands pleaded for him, 
his whole being palpitated to her beauty, she 
leaning forward as though she could fly like a 
bird to those desired arms. Tears started to 
her eyes, rolled down her cheeks, beneath the 
magic of the two great masters, he who wrote, 
and the speaker—the pleader! 

She uttered her answers in a melodious sob 
with little sighs of love and longing, half swoon- 
ing beneath the ecstasy, clinging to the rail for 
support—a swaying flower, a fruit ripe for the 
tasting. *Twas too much felt, it could not be 
the best acting with her emotions so little un- 
der control, so the experienced player thought 
as he infused yet more passion into his thrill- 
ing voice, and Sheridan—Sheridan, with a 
hard bright eye on the main chance, yet 
thrilled as he listened, and for a moment—a 
moment only—forgot the cash box. 

They finished, and Perdita, clasping her 
hands, stood looking into Mr. Garrick’s face, 
wordless. 

“My dear madam,” he said, “ ’twas very 
well. Much to learn, no doubt, but the stuff is 
there. Self-control will come as you grow 
accustomed to the situation, for such emotions 
as you now feel are too unstable a foundation 
for a finished art and they must be held strictly 
in leash. With diligence——” 

There she broke forth with passion. 

“Diligence, sir? I would toil night and day 
and for half a century, could I even hope to 
learn your secret! Oh, that dying fall in your 
voice when it’s as though it could no more bear 
the load of feeling and so sinks into a silence 
yet more expressive. Was ever music like this? 
Oh, that look, with all love concentrated in its 
fire, and the veil as of unshed tears that ob- 
scures it—what shall I say? If I seem to rave, 
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forgive me, for you show me the heights I can 
never climb! ’Tis a mingled joy and despair.” 

“TDidn’t I tell you, sir!’ cries Sheridan. “A 
sensitive soul and attuned to harmony! Now 
what return for such incense from such lips?” 

He shot a laughing, challenging glance at the 
old man, who looked the older now that the 
sacred fire was quenched in ash once more. He 
replied, himself a little moved: 

“Why, madam, your commendation pleases 
me, I own. But to business. For your own 
encouragement ‘and Sherry’s, let me sum up 
your assets, and for your sobering, your de- 
fects. To-begin, you have the entirely satis- 
factory semblance. Your dark hair, your un- 
usually. large eyes which resemble violets in 
rain and so light up the face and command in- 
stant attention, the gravity and refinement of 
your expression, a certain melancholy which I 
am confident is but the background for the 
most sparkling smiles, give me a notion that 
we may possibly have a tragedian in you as 
well as a sentimentalist. The figure is ex- 
cellent—the length from waist to knee be- 
tokens, if IT don’t err, Sherry, a fine breeches 
figure, which is rare enough in the woman who 
can act. In any case we have grace and dig- 
nity. And the voice has a piercing sweet- 
ness in certain passages, and is at all times 
very moving. ’Tis a voice to match the face, 
dark, luscious, thrilling, if I make myself 
understood. 

“The age also—nineteen, madam, if I mis- 
take not?—is perfection’s self for Juliet. Were 
I dictator I would not admit a Juliet over five- 
and-twenty, and that the outside. ’Tis the 
misfortune of the character that: it needs a 
virgin in her earliest bloom to illustrate it to 
the eye, and the experience of a passionate 
woman to produce it to the mind.” 

Perdita stood trembling and blushing to 
hear this catalog of her perfections. She could 
have fallen at those knees and embraced them 
at each word he said. And ’twas the more 
ravishing that there was no wish to compli- 
ment or ingratiate—but a mere business in- 
ventory to be checked off on the fingers. But 
there was the other side to follow; he took a 
pinch of snuff and became didactic. 

“Against this we must set inexperience. 
And if that sound a trifle, let me say ‘tis not 
so. I have known it an insuperable barrier. 
Ina room, madam, you can no more be ungrace- 


ful than a cat who, when she stretches herself | 


languidly and yawns with small pink mouth 
displayed, is the epitome of female grace as 
indeed in all her movements. But on the 
stage you will either bolt like a frightened 
rabbit or remain fixed like a mawkin. Lord 
bless me, the sights I have seen! Then again, 
your voice, sweet, as I have owned, in a room, 
will strain and crack when you try to get it 
over the footlights. I doubt you have the 
power needful for tragedy.” 

So he continued on, as it seemed destroying 
brick by brick the edifice he had built up before, 
until at last he appeared like Time withering 
the very leaves of life and fluttering them to 
earth, and Perdita sank into a chair and sighed 
as if her poor heart would break. 

“Speak for me, Mr. Sheridan!” she said al- 
most ona sob. “Does Mr. Garrick mean I am 
nothing but a worthless beauty?” 

Sheridan, leaning on the back of Mr. Rob- 
inson’s chair and listening with grave attention 
to the man who knew his business, did not hear 
her question and she was obliged to repeat it. 
He broke then into a sunshiny laugh. 

“Why, madam, whom the Lord loveth, He 
chasteneth! Would Mr. Garrick waste ten 
minutes of his precious time and thoughts on 
any pretty fool? Not he. He means that 
he’ll take you in hand himself and tutor you, 
because he knows you’il do him credit. Said I 
not right, sir?” 

“T never pledged myself to that or anything 
like it,” says Garrick. “It was no part of my 
intentions. I.am now retired and ifi——” 

“And if a lovely woman comes your way, all 
genius and sensibility, you’ll make her what 
none but you can accomplish, sir. Why, your 
Susannah Cibber that you thought the world . 
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of, what was she compared to this adorable 
beauty?—all starry eyes and soee-setliiga and 
perfections I dare not name lest we alarm her 
modesty. And this lady has Cibber’s very 
voice that was her choice and special beauty. 
And just now—wasn’t she a virginal flame of 
passion? Who could believe her a married 
woman, with innocence wooing to be wooed in 
every gesture! Fie, for shame, Mr. Garrick, if 
you don’t complete your own work and make 
her the finest Juliet that ever trod the boards!” 

Perdita, taking the cue as if to the manner 
born, threw herself at his feet. 

“Oh, sir, your greatness so daunts me that I 
have scarcely the voice to plead! But now you 
have shown me what acting is, I will kiss your 
feet that you shall tutor me. Oh, if you could 
but be my Romeo! Then I were certain to out- 
soar my own dullness. What is any young man 
compared to your genius that transcends time?” 

“Brereton is a very pretty figure of a man 
nevertheless!” says Garrick, looking over her 
head at Sheridan. 

“Why, yes. He’ll do. But see how she 
knows the true diamond from the mock 
sparkler.” 

“Madam, indeed you move me!” says the 
old gentleman, assisting his fair suppliant to 
rise and placing her in a chair. “And there- 
fore’’—two passionate dark eyes entreated 
though her lips were silent—‘‘and therefore— 
yes, I know I’m wheedled and persuaded and 
all but coecred—therefore I’ll tutor you.” 

Joy, relief, congratulations, flutterings! 

“Good Lord,” cries Sheridan, “need you ask, 
Mr. Garrick, if here’s a face obedient to the 
heart within? Saw you ever a rainbow against 
a cloud more brilliant than that radiant joy— 
the rain-drops in either eye dried by the sun- 
light of your bounty? Would it not bring 
down the house? Gad so!—to hear the thun- 
ders of clapping and cheers already, and see 
her receiving them as she looks now—all ap- 
pealing humility and trembling joy! What the 
devil!—in the length and breadth of the 
country, there isn’t her like as she will be when 
the jewel has had the final polish from your 
lapidary hands.” 

Mr. Garrick was unmoved by these trans- 
ports. Possibly he knew his Sheridan better 
than did Perdita, who believed him quite 
transported with emotion and herself the cause. 

“T could now wish before leaving to hear 
Mrs. Robinson in a song,” he said gravely. 
“Tis a very desirable accomplishment for an 
actress. You sing, madam?” 

Perdita braced herself for the last ordeal. 

“Passably, sir, but I know not——” 

“Till strum the accompaniment!” cries 
Sheridan, opening the forte-piano. “What 


| shall it be, madam?” 


She motioned to a sheet of music. 

At the preliminary chords, the old man’s 
face softened, and when the pure soprano 
filled the room with words as dulcet—“‘Sweet, 
if you love me, smiling turn’—he looked 
away from the charming face singing in every 
line as well as with heavenly parted lips, and 
forgot it, forgot her, as in memory and clearer 
than in life he heard the woman warble those 
honeyed words who had played with him in so 
many parts, whom the whole town had caressed 
and admired for her singing of that simple song 
when he and she were young together. Youth 
whispered in his ear, clasping the hand of 
memory, and he paid the two the tribute of 
silence when it ceased. But Sheridan, under- 
standing, pressed her hand and she was 
satisfied. 

“T must go now,” Garrick said, rising. ‘The 
morning has not been unprofitable, I believe, 
from any point of view. Do you follow or 
accompany me, sir?” 

“T follow and will overtake you, sir,” -says 
Sheridan. “ ’Tis needful to make a list of ap- 
pointments for your pupil that I’ll submit to 
your goodness later. Allow me to attend you 
to the door.” He did so, and on the lowest 
stair Garrick turned and looked at him. 
“She’ll do, Sherry—the girl will do. I wish 
she hadn’t such looks for two reasons.” 





“And those, sir?” 


“Why, you know a woman with those eyes 
thinks more of them than her wits, and when 
all the young dogs ogle her—haven’t I seen it 
a hundred times!” 

“And the second reason, sir?” 

“Yourself, Sherry. Can you resist a pretty 

oman to whom your smile means success, 
vour frown, ruin?” 

“Qh, come now, Mr. Garrick! What the 
devil d’ye mean by that insinuation? There’s 
nothing—not a thought, not a tremor, I do 
assure you.” 

But the gratified laugh set the doubt deeper 
on Mr. Garrick’s brow as he went slowly down 
the street, leaning on his cane. Sheridan ran 
lightly up the stair again. 

“Did I do? Was it failure? Oh, was it 
failure?” cries Perdita, gloriously flushed and 
excited. “Oh, Mr. Sheridan, what a darling is 
Mr. Garrick!) And you—what shall I say to 
you, to whom I owe all! Can anything ever be 
in my power with which to reward my bene- 
factor, my protector! For if it is i 

“There’s much in your power. Fill my 
theater and drive out the demons, spite and 
disappointment, and I’ll cry quits, fair lady! 
And if you would have me the debtor in your 
place, give me one inestimable gift, and talk no 
more of favors from me.” 

“And the gift?” She looked up with large 
sweet eyes of wonder. 

“ kiss.”’ 

Half drawing back with a wistful sweetness 
she tendered her hand, but ’twould not do. 
He held it indeed and kissed it, but stooped his 
handsome head and touched her lips with his, 
at first lingeringly, then passionate. So they 
stood a moment or more, then drew apart, and 
Perdita asked hurriedly what days would be 
eligible for her lessons, and Sheridan answered 
quickly, and no further reference was made to 
that salute whereof the fire ran through both 
their veins. ’Twas scarce the ten minutes 
when, running, he overtook Mr. Garrick, grum- 
bling at himself and Sheridan because he had 
accepted the office of tutor. 

“At my age to turn schoolmaster, forsooth! 
And to a pretty jilt that some macaroni will be 
cajoling off the stage before she begins to be 
useful! And she has all the accessories to vice 
—a bad husband, poverty, nineteen years, a 
melting eye. You’ve made a fool of me and 
yourself, sir, and not the first time neither!” 

“Lord, Mr. Garrick, I’ve made inquiries, and 
the lady’s of so cool a temperament that your 
reputation’s perfectly safe in her hands. If 
anyone is hurt by the recoil of his own piece, 
*twill be the husband, and nature herself has 
no pity for a husband. How many of ’em have 
you ridiculed on the stage? And in private 
life—eh?” 

Mr. Garrick smiled reminiscent, and they 
went off arm in arm. He was ductile in Sheri- 
dan’s hands to the end of his days. 

And Perdita, kneeling on the window seat, 
her heart tempestuous as the ocean with all her 
emotions, looked after him and knew not what 
she felt. ”Twas only the voice of Mr. Robinson 
with loud question and coarse congratulation 
that roused her. She was obliged to compound 
with him for her liberty to play by agreeing 
that they should still be house-mates. She 
judged it worth the high price. 





It was the opinion of Mr. Sheridan, given 
after the lessons were begun, that the future 
player queen should show herself at Ranelagh, 
the Pantheon and other fashionable resorts, 
there to whet the appetite of the moneyed 
public for the brilliance so soon to dawn. Well 
he knew that her beauty and passion for the 
tasteful in attire must make her noticeable 
wherever she appeared. And certainly on her 
first shining at the Pantheon she was a figure 
to draw all eyes. Mr. Robinson, who had been 
brought to consider her as a profitable invest- 
ment, had made a few little dabs of money 
lately at the cards and dice and, though un- 
willingly, bestowed some for the purpose of 
illustrating her perfections. 

Behold Perdita then, attended by her hus- 
band in all the forms of decorum, attired in a 
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fashionable hoop distending a dress of pale 
pink satin bordered with a family relic of 
broad sable fur, and garnished with an elegant 
suit of point- -lace, a possession which poor 
Mrs. Darby rummaged from long-unused 
stores of costly frippery. The head dressed 
enormous high with feathers curling their 
fleecy softness about it. The faint blush tint, 
the ruffled, petaled pomp of the wide skirt made | 
her a rose indeed. s 

How many hours of close, deliberate con- 
sideration had been consumed to attain that 
irresistible allurement? Impossible to say, 
and why ask? Who demands of the great 
artist how many years or minutes he devotes to 
his desired end? And this was an artistry near 
as fine in its way, but alas! perishable. 

She would not touch her ivory cheeks with 
rouge. She knew her business too well. A 
touch, however, in the double curve of the 
upper lip spoke of the secrets of kisses, and 
accentuated the soft dimple—its adorable 
neighbor—when she smiled. Nor would she 
powder the hair that framed it all in midnight. 
Trust the lady to choose her weapons! 

“Lord! You’re a fine woman!” says Mr. 
Robinson, gazing at her half angry, half jeaious, 
when she came undulating down the stair. 
“The beaux will all be staring you out of coun- 
tenance. But I would have you, madam, re- t 
member you’re my wife and I know how to | ; : , 
defend my honor!” | 

“Ts not this rant a little unseasonable?” | ° > 
says Perdita, coolly drawing on her gloves. 

“T go where I go not at my own desire but Mr. TT [ ) TLS O nl 
Sheridan’s, and my dress is as much a part of 
the scheme as the public announcement that 


Mr. Garrick tutors the new Juliet. If it be ° : | 
your pleasure, however, I can remain at home C 1S Tr1iStm as a 
and you represent me at the Pantheon. ’Tis + 


only the ladies will stare at you, and we know 











that has no ill effects, for it will certainly not h f h 
stir me to defend my honor!” As es O Roses—t e€ very Same perfume 

He looked at her uncomprehending—’twas | oid * : . 

, dull, big, handsome man at best—and Ted | that Bourjois will show you in his salon at 
the way. He’ knew as well as she that it | iv— 7 

was no longer the downtrodden Griselda he at- | 2 8 rue de la Paix can NOW be procured 
tended. ’Twas a rising power, the dispenser of i ; ! ; z 
comfort, of luxuries, of all that made life en- in} the better shops of America! In its fra 
durable to his tastes, and though a man is the grance lurks the exclusiveness and charm 
rightful possessor of all his wife’s gains, it is jl 3 : 
yet in her power either to decline to earn or to of Paris, city of lovely women. As a gift, 
grow sick, haggard, ugly, on his affronts and RK ; 7 z 

close the door that way also to his hopes. it speaks of sentiment in flattering and 
What! we feed and groom the race-horse— ° A 

shall we not humor the caprices of the less intimate ways. 

valuable creature also? As far as is reasonable? erie : : 

The splendor of the Rotunda, gay with Bourjois applies to the creation of rare 
variegated lamps and garlands, beautiful with Cent 
the passing of resplendent ladies in hoops and perfume the same art, the Same exquisite 
powdered heads dressed almost as high as the - 

T-wer of Babel, enthralled her with breathless care, that made famous his MANON 
delight. Their beaux were almost dwarfed be- * 

side their magnificence, and it excited her like LESCAUT Face Powder. 

the odor and bouquet of a new vintage. Con- 

sider!—scarce nineteen and so lately from 

the long gloom of a debtor’s prison—was it 

condemnable? O u } 1O 1 S 

There was the fair Mrs. Baddeley surrounded 
by her court—a fashionable Paphian indeed, 
every trill of her gay laughter a slight on strait- 





laced principles and the kill-joy virtues. There 
was the exquisite Lady Almeria Carpenter, 4 Ce S O O S "ie S 
resembling a lovely porcelain with her delicate 
complexion and dress in the Watteau taste, 






brushing scornfully by Mrs. Baddeley with a P ER F U M E| ROUGE ~™ TALC 
frou-frou of hoops and silks and feathers—she 
who had won his Royal Highness the Duke of | TOILET WATER|LIPSTICK 
Clouse heart from his sad Duchess, the BATH POWDER | TOILET SOAP 
ovely Maria Walpole. Lovely still, the royal 
Maria sat on a sofa and watched her Duke with FACE POWDER ! SACHET POWDER 
wistful eyes, possibly weighing the bitters of , ; 
royalty against its sweets. Write for our attractive booklet of 

Like a handsome hawk towering to strike, sei , 
the profligate Lord Lyttelton attended Mrs. | Parisian powders, perfumes, 
Baddeley and watched the Lady Almeria from rouges, etc. 
the corner of his eye. What pretty woman 
could hope to escape it! But she returned only adage 





a coolly nonchalant stare, as keen on her own 
hunting trail as he on his, and each, respecting A. BOURJOIS & CO; INC. O-37 West 34th St., NEW YORK CITY 
the other’s robber purpose, passed on. % Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

It was an epitome of London, nay, of the 
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world, in little, and Perdita, as yet a new- 
comer in these enchanted circles, took posses- 
sion of a sofa and composed her draperies and 
| herself into the perfect picture. Needless to 
| say, it attracted the eye of that finished con- 
|noisseur, my Lord Lyttelton. Mr. Robinson 
| had deserted her for a few moments in the 
| interests of refreshment and she sat alone—a 
| circumstance in itself alluring. The question 
| ran round the gay circle, ‘“Who on earth is the 
fair stranger in pink satin and sables?” 

She could hear it and bridled and blushed 
uneasily in an inward rage with her husband’s 
desertion, when a man dressed in the highest 
ton advanced, bowing elegantly, and begged the 
favor of recalling himself to the lovely soli- 
tary’smemory. She caught at him desperately, 
be he who he might. and then remembered 
Lord Northington, a end of the family in 
bygone days when her father still graced it, 
and rising, executed a prodigious curtsy. He) 
fetched her a cup of tea. 

“Twas a most unexpected good fortune to | 
meet Mrs. Robinson here,” says his.Lordship, | 
and pulled himself a chair, continuing: “And | 
indeed for a moment I hesitated—for—if her | 
modesty will permit the allusion—the almost | 








| child of some years since has improved on us | 
| into such a beauty as even in this gay galaxy 
shines transcendent. But I could not forget | 
| that dimple and the little haughty nose, and | 
least of all those great eyes!” | 
It was not offensively said and reminiscence | 
may be indulged in a paternal friend. The | 
| dimple deepened and my Lord Lyttelton drew | 
' nearer as if drawn by an invisible cord. He | 
‘could not hear the conversation, but it roused | 
his jealousy to see the head bent so confidential | 
to Lord Northington and the charming lips 


| murmuring words he would have scattered 





} 


guineas to win. Yet they were harmless 
|enough. Only an account of her troubles, | 
| lightened by the new hopes which sent her to | 
the dangerously attractive Pantheon. Indeed, | | 
she was so engrossed that she scarcely aa 
ceived the approach of the designer. 

“Have the goodness to present me, my | 
| Lord,” says a subdued voice, and looking up 


i saw herself reflected in two bold eyes} 


trained for assault and capitulation. 

“Why, my Lord Lyttelton!’ says Lord 
Northington coolly, not best pleased at the 
interruption. No use! a master-hand at the 
game will always win and in five minutes the 
| later comer was in possession of the sofa and | 
| the ear of the lady, and Lord Northington 
eclipsed and silenced. 

Not that Perdita was attracted. Let us be 
just. His Lordship’s creed was that every 
woman is not only at heart a rake but loves 
the species, and all his looks and remarks were 
addressed to this hidden libertine. They | 
missed their mark, however, unless the traitor | 
were present in the citadel, and as yet there was | 
none here. She beheld him with a distaste | 
only overawed by his rank and with a faltering | | 
_ hand kept the talk on the safe level, asking the 





| name of this or that luminary. 


“And that pretty lady?” says she, desper- | 
|ately, to cut short a too intimate compli- | 
|ment, indicating an approaching figure in | 


| white satin. 


His Lordship laughed triumphant. “A cast 


| flirt of my own, madam. A lady to whom I | 


| dressing the 


| 


opened the first pages of the Book of Love and | 
who has read in it since with many—Mrs. | 
Grandon. But I dare assure you she has never 
regretted the preface. Observe her diamonds— 
she salutes me!”’ 

He rose and bowed, with a smile that was an 
insult, and as he did so, two very young men 
came up a lane of fashionables which cleared 
itself for their passage, both bowing slightly 
right and left, and the elder of the two, ad- 
elderly and Honorable Mrs. 
Boscawen, invited her to seat herself with him 
on a sofa opposite to that of Perdita. 

“Who is that, my Lord?” she whispered as 
the two slid into easy talk and laughter. 

“Innocence! Affected or real?” replied he 
with a bold leer. “I did not think there was a 
woman in London but knew the Prince of 
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Wales! No, madam—eyes off! hands off! ’Tis 
high treason to look at him with those wonder- | 
ing, bewildering glances. He is in tutelage to | 
parents as stiff, as strait-laced as the ogres of | 
a fairy-tale, and no pretty woman may come | 
within ear-shot of him on pain of the Tower. 
Look t’other way instantly.’ 

But how was it possible she should do so? | 
Her future king, a prince as romantic as any | 
in the fairy-tales his Lordship quoted—not yet | 
of age, handsome, well shaped, his powdered 
hair setting off the clear youthfulness of his 
complexion, he sat there, the mark for all eyes, | 
and, though young, as easy and unconcerned | 
as though all the fair faces bending his way | 
were but flowers in a garden, and he the in- 
different sun shining on all alike. He laughed 
and his eyes danced and beamed. (‘The 
pretty boy!” says Perdita, enraptured.) A 
gentleman in the gazing crowd saluted him, 
and the polite bow that recognized his homage 
was grace itself. 

She watched, adoring, the young son of a 
hundred kings, and trembled half pitying to 
think of the awfulness of the crown that 
shadowed so young a brow, younger by a year 
or two than her own, and indeed she knew | 
herself inexperienced! All her romantic fancy 
dressed the princely lad with a hundred rain- 
bows; half forgotten lines of poetry hovered on 
her lips—young Hotspur, the fifth Harry, and 
Lord knows what!—the poet in her dreaming 
awake as she watched him with enthralling 
interest, marveling how the world must seem 
from such a high sky-window, marveling she | 
scarce knew what. 

And suddenly the young royal eye caught 
her fixed gaze of wonder and worship. It is 
probable Perdita had never looked so beautiful 
as in that moment of soft wonder and self- 
forgetfulness, for he broke off in what he said, 
and leaning forward gazed at her earnestly as if 
half dazzled, the blood flushing in his cheeks. | 
Remembrance returned instantly, and blush- | 
ing scarlet in her turn she averted her eyes and 
was Mrs. Robinson once more, convicted of a 
faux pas in the best society in Europe. 

“You seem struck with our future George the | 
Fourth truly, madam!” says Lord Lyttelton. | 
“A handsome boy, is it not? But kept up as | 
prim as a young miss at boarding-school. Never 
was greater folly! For every hour they drill 
him now he’ll be revenged by a year of dissipa- 
tion. His brother, the Bishop of Osnaburg, 
has it in his eye also. I dare swear in two years 
they’ll be a pair of finished young rakes. That 
is their sour-faced governor coming this way | 
Rat me, if I don’t pity the lads!” 

But Perdita was sick of the man and his | 
readiness. She rose with what dignity she | 
could muster and a rapid curtsy, and made | 
off to her husband, whom she spied with a | 
group of men; Lord Lyttelton following that ee 
he might secure his introduction to the pro- | 
prietor of so much beauty—a rite never to be | 
neglected in his code. | 

Mr. Sheridan was among them and at her | 
side in a moment. “You are tired, madam 
—moved? What is it?” 

“Oh, Mr. Sheridan, deliver me from this 
hateful man!”’ says she aside. “His every look 
is an insult. I feel myself outraged and——”’ 

“Yes, but, madam, though the man’s a foul 
brute, still we are to make allowance for the | 
iemptation of so much beauty. Sure it makes 
all the world adorers. Did I not see the | 
Prince’s eye caught like a wasp in honey!” 

She blushed again, but essayed a laugh. “Mr. 
Sheridan, your genius speaks you a poet as 
well as a wit. Doesn’t something stir under 
your embroidered waistcoat when you see that | 
young man and consider what he is or will be? | 
I vow it touches me.” 

“You’re right, madam, and your sensibility 
adorns you. Yes—’tis like Banquo’s vision 
reversed. Not only the kings to be but those 
that have been attend him—majestic ghosts 
crowned and ermined. Now, here’s a lure for 
you! Surpass all our fondest hopes on the 
great day, transcend all in power as you do in 
beauty, and one night your future king shall 
sit in the royal box and lose himself in your 
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tears and laughter and applaud like the hum- 
blest wretch in the gallery, and you shall feel 
that the greatest of men is subject to your 
power.” 

He laughed, little knowing what the future 
held for him and for her also. She smiled 
faintly and the thing dropped, but when they 
returned to Newman Street her busy fancy had 
already begun to weave itself in words far less 

beautiful than the lips that shaped them. 





Young noble scion of the Royal race, 
Bright star of honor, Knight of stain- 
less pride. 


| Poor enough, you see! But why continue? 

| Grace of course must rhyme with race, and 
beside with pride, and this gentleman was to be 
the mark of all such attentions for many a year 
tocome. What matters a girl’s doggerel? Her 
heart—but of that she was yet unconscious. 


This evening at the Pantheon, followed by 
othcrs. at equally gay resorts, was to make 
Perdita very much the mode even before she 
graced the boards. She was the recipient of 
so many attentions, strictly dishonorable, that 
Mr. Sheridan almost doubted his own wisdom 
in permitting her appearance a day before the 
fixed one in which she was to appear as Juliet, 
and this in spite of the burning curiosity and 
interest which now awaited it. 

For who in the world can reckon on female 
vanity, and in her case not only on vanity, but 
the love of luxury and of material advantage? 
What if she deserted him for one of the many 
establishments at her command? She had but 
to raise that pretty finger, and pouf!—his 
theatrical dream was shattered. Sherry’s 
keen eye early detected Mr. Robinson as a 
vicious fool without even the saving grace of 
charm to back his folly. He was also aware, 
and did not spare Perdita.the knowledge, that 
Miss Wilmot had had a costly successor, and 
surely a young and handsome woman cursed 
with such a husband needs a strong guard to 
protect the lamb from the wolves! 

So Mr. Sheridan, though no Corydon, un- 
| dertook the office of shepherd. It included 
| that of confidant, for it was impossible the poor 

Perdita should not pour her cares into some 
| friendly bosom, and she was by no means one 
‘who sought or was sought by her own sex, 
' though she had as valuable and respectable an 
_ acquaintance as any. But in spite of that 
‘remembered kiss the friendship was un- 
blemished as yet; possibly his heart was not 
yet wholly disengaged from his wife—the fiir 
St. Cecilia of Sir Joshua’s noblest picture 
where, attended by angels less lovely than her- 
self, she inspires the world with music. 

Be that as it may, he was a valuable sup- 
port on Perdita’s slippery path—more so than 
any woman could be. He fostered her de- 
testation of Lord Lyttelton with instances of 
his brutishness that closed. her doors against 
that indignant peer. 

When the Duke of Rutland offered a settle- 
ment of six hundred pounds per annum for her 
smiles, with carte blanche as to residence, it was 
not to her husband but to Sheridan she turned, 
| and he composed the polite billet in which the 

distinction was refused. And so with many 

nameless others, for if indeed the truth were 
to escape as to the personages who were at 

Perdita’s feet, the peace of many a noble and 

wealthy house would be ablaze, and none the 
less so because of the Sheridan wit in the 
repulses administered. 

So his attentions grew more flattering as the 
husband’s died out in utter neglect, and it is 
very possible that but for his delightful com- 
pany the temptations that assailed her might 

| have been more tempting. 

| “Gods, how engaging she is!” sighed Mr. 
| Sheridan to himself one day when they waited 
for Mr. Garrick and Romeo in the green-room. 

She had attended a masquerade at the Hay- 
market the night before, the gayest of the gay, 





and now lay back in her chair half happy, half | 


wearied, with long black lashes on the soft 


| ivory of her cheeks. She looked much younger | 
| than her nineteen years and had an air of | 
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unsullied sweetness that belied her unfortunate | gessy 
marriage and sordid experience. Her heart? @ 
Ah, that is a more delicate matter, and one that | 
even time cannot disclose, for we who see the 

deed see not the motive. Let each who hears 

judge as he dares. 

She unambushed her eyes presently, and 
looked up at him, smiling a little. 

“Satisfied, Mr. Manager, with my Rake’s 
Progress?” says she. 

“More than satisfied—charmed, and your 
wor1an’s wit does not need to ask. Why should 
I be here, who am not needed, wasting my 
precious minutes merely to listen to your voice | 
of silver, and watch your eyes dim or brighten | 
under Garrick’s censure or praise? Madam, | 
you know I can’t tear myself away. They talk 
of weak women. It is men that are weak. If 
you look at me with that distracting softness, | 
I’ll never trust myself with you again!” 

His manner was perplexing—half jest, half 
earnest. She looked up at him doubtfully. | 
“Yes, madam, and now you are silent and 
your silky lashes obscure the brilliance of your 
eyes and make them doubly dangerous. If, 

you don’t open them at once I’Il—P’II——” 

He advanced threatening. She sprang up 
and put the table between them, laughing 
nervously. 

“Mr. Sheridan! Be grave, I entreat you. I 
need your assistance. You—you startle me!” | 

“What, another aspirant!—and Dick Sheri- | 
dan to keep the cat from the cream that he— | 
nay, madam, don’t look so frighted. ’Tis all 
over. I am the grave confidant again. The 
censor of morals—the Duenna!” 

He uttered the name of his’ famous opera 
sardonically and pulled a chair toward hers. | 

“Well, then—who is it now? Oh, Lord! We | 
have caught a big fish this time with our un- | 
willing lures! Are a woman’s lures ever un- 
willing—even the chastest of them? God 
knows and He won’t tell lest all the comedy of 
life be ended.” 

She had put in his hand a paper, contemp- 
tible in matter and manner, writ by the King’s 
brother—the profligate Duke of Cumberland. 

“H-m! ‘Seen your unrivaled graces at| 7 
Ranelagh.’ Curse Ranelagh—why did I ever ( 
send you there! ‘Hope for a favoring smile | 
which is surely due to And so forth. | 
Well, madam, what is your royal will? Do we | J 
refuse with anger and contempt this time, or ( 
coolly and reservedly, with a rainy glimmer of | | 
hope for the future?” | 

“With loathing, if I had my royal will!” | | 

iI 
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says she. “That man’s face, his look, like 
Lord Lyttelton’s, inspire me with horror. 
Write as stinging as you will, Mr. Sheridan. | 
Put all your wits into that letter, for—no, I \ 
won’t tell you the particulars, but had I been 
a man at the masquerade, or had a man for a ( 
husband, he would not have lived to write this 
insult.” | 
“Then this time we let ourselves go!” cried | 
Sheridan, his eyes sparkling. “Throw pru- | 
dence to the winds, royal duke though he be! | 
What!—we'll teach him a lesson, and as for 
harming your future, the man is so gross, so | J 
known a profligate that he can do nothing— 
all decent folk shun him. Push me the pen.” 
He sat down to the table, while she watched 
him gravely, chin propped on two white hands, 
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and eyes of sad foreboding. There were times 
when this young creature had the air of a Fate 
gazing into impenetrable sorrow. She had it 
now, as the wayward brilliant man _ before 
her, her undeclared lover, answered the other. 
Anxieties were crowding upon her, and she 
—_ scarcely see a footstep of her way for 
them. 


To his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland, 

Sir, there lies before me your letter of the 
4th inst., containing a proposal which de- 
mands a reply. If ever I dishonor my 
husband and disgrace myself it shall be 
for a lover who has the power to com- 
mand affection tempered by respect, and 
not one whose horror-inspiring vices and 
person are rendered the more disgusting 
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by the exalted rank that degrades and is 
degraded by them. 
Your obedient humble servant -« 


“Sign it. Sign it!” he.cried. 

She read with flushed cheeks and signed with 
Established 1832 a dash. ‘‘My very sentiments!’’ she cried— 
: and did not know that that letter carried the 

Philadelphia _death-warrant to her hopes to be—hopes not 
| yet formed, but quickening like the unborn 
PEARLS, DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, RUBIES | child in a day yet to be faced. 


FYBs ANKS NSeBinny E ! 


| He had not drawn his chair back. He cap- 

SAPEISRES | tured her hand. ‘‘Madam, yours to command 

RINGS, NECKLACES, BAR PINS but should not the scrivener have his fee?” 
BRACELETS “What is it?’”’ she asked, collecting her reso- 


lution and avoiding the dangerous pleading 
eyes. 

His voice dropped. “The same you gave me 
once some month. since, madam. A trifle and 
costless to you. To me a kingdom!” 

She let her hand rest where it was, and still 
with face averted, answered: “I won’t pretend 
to m’sundeistand you. Mr. Sheridan, I think 
I love you—nio, no! Hearmeout My life has 
not been oversweet. You know that. And 
you came into my darkness—how shall I 
describe you to yourself?—all light and beauty 

|and gaiety. I thought of you as a visible joy. 
| I was hungry and thirsty for happiness when 
you went away. "Twas like a rich man flourish- 
ing his riches in the face of one who wanted 
| bread. Not cruelly—no, I never meant that, 
| for indeed you brought hope and joy to me too 


* | that first day you would have me recite. 
“JreGenuine COWAN | “You are not like other men. Laughter at- 
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| tends you and a kind of brilliance coruscates 











MA | about you that uplifts the heart. You have 
WASHINGT N | great gifts. I wrote verses about you. For a 
° | time I believed I was in love with you—no— 
Sewin Ta again no! Wait! You shall wait or I will 
Sen d FIFTY THOUSAND women | | cease.’ 
SUuan Mace wasinetes | | She paused. 
Sewing Table. Mose only b foe And then you began to make love to me. 
ren GE Chicago. Now of! You kissed me in that moment of mutual 
payments. Will last a lifetime. Mahogany, beautifully | | triumph! Did you build on that? I would 
finished. Possesses historical and sentimental value of a | have snatched up and kissed a dog then, had 
| he lain at my feet—so was my heart over- 
| charged with delight. I strive to be candid. 
, Lam not in love with you. I don’t comprehend 
| this strangeness in myself, but there it is. I 
‘don’t love any man in that sense—I don’t 
know what it means, and when you speak and 
look at me like that it repels me—because I 
love you most tenderly.” 

Her voice fluttered on the unexpected end of 
her speech. She looked at him through filming 
tears, her lips quivering. Her hand still lay in 
his. The swiftness of his mind comprehended 
her, but he would not speak, for reasons. 

“You see,” she faltered, “I have such need 
of a friend. I have conceded and endured 
points I would yield to no other because I had 

!a sick fear to lose you. My husband is less 
| than nothing—my brother far away. I have 
but you. And yet, even if it loses you to me, I 
must be candid, for you advance further daily. 
Can a man ever understand a woman’s heart? 
Oh, try to do so! I love you, I look up to your 
wisdom and strength, I lean on you—but oh, 
consider! Had I been in love with you, could 
| I have shown zoe oe eee apa = 
: : befoul their object—could I have bid you ai 

peccenpe po ced sane jay ty |me? Would you have it come to this, that with 
to $50.00 — including 14-Karat | my weakness I must repel the one comfort of 

— Point and HardIRIDIUM | my life lest it should turn hideous like this?” 

* Designed, Manufactured | She touched the Duke’s letter with her dis- 
mand GUARANTEED by | Cnoaged hand. There was a long silence, and 
still he held the other. 

Presently he bent his head and kissing it long 
and lingeringly released it. His keen face and 
brilliant eyes appeared unmoved. 

“Madam, you have said enough. My re- 
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and voice like the falling of a soft rain— 
indescribably sweet and kind. 

““My dear, forgive me. I comprehend. In- 
deed I do. ’Tisall past. Your love honors me. 
Your confidence—I’ll wear it like a jewel. 
Never fear me again, but call upon me in all 
your needs, and if I fail you, may God fail me. 
I'll covet you no more. No more! Trust me!” 

He raised her to her feet and they stood fac- 
ing each other with clasped hands and a certain 
solemnity. The tears long brimming in her 
eyes fell down her cheeks and gathered again, 
but she looked at him through them with 
speechless gratitude. It was a strange scene 
with such a man and such a woman. Could it 
be that her instinct judged his infidelity to the 
object won, and chose rather to risk leaving 
him this way than that? Or thus hoped to 
keep him? I cannot tell. 

For himself—at the moment he meant what 
he said in every fiber of his being, and there is 
no man so dangerous as he who is all passions 
and emotions and believes each one a diamond 
though in reality but a sunbeam dancing on a 
dew-drop to be dry ere noon. For there is no 
pretense in him. It is truth indeed, if only her 
rainbow reflection cast in running water. 

“And you'll tell me your anxieties?” he 
questioned with deep-toned tenderness. “I 
have not offended beyond pardon?” 

She looked up in his face, the night of her 
lashes starred with tears. “You have not 
offended at all, my—my friend!” 

They dropped on the last word and veiled 
her eyes. He took out his own handkerchief 
and dried them softly, meditating within his 
mind whether a kiss fraternal might not dry 
them more warmly. Perhaps it was fortunate 
that Mr. Garrick’s voice, followed by Brere- 
ton’s, was that moment heard at the door. The 
two within sprang apart—Sheridan leaning 
easily over the back of a chair, while Mrs. 
Robinson sat with a gentle languor in another. 

The newcomers made their salutations, 
Mr. Garrick with an eye whose keenness age 
could not dim on Sheridan. He knew as well 
as if he had been present that the air was dis- 
turbed and with no theatrical emotion. 

“Well, sir,” says he, “I have brought Mr. 
Brereton true to time that Romeo and Juliet 
may go through their antics before Juliet’s 
tutor!” 

Mr. Brereton bowed obsequious. “I en- 
treat you, sir, say Romeo’s also. For if he 
were to set aside the knowledge he owes to the 
greatest of actors, there would not be enough 
left to earn him a day’s meals.” 

Mr. Garrick humphed and flopped into a 
chair with a disturbed brow. His heart was 
with Juliet’s success, and he would not have 
her disturbed and vaporish for Mr. Sheridan’s 
or any other man’s pleasure. Mr. Robinson 
too—with his debts and his women—Garrick 
had no priggish scruples about wishing the 
man shot or hanged, so only Juliet might have 
peace and fix her mind on Verona. 

She could not at the moment. She began 
bravely with a tremble in her voice which 
stood well enough for passion, but presently 
relaxed into a nerveless quiet, pottering 
emptily through her speeches with a rueful 
self-pity like a fog over it all. 

“Stop!? bawled Mr. Garrick, and Sheridan, 
lounging against the table with a side-glance 
at the drooping beauty, sprang bolt upright. 

She caught the back of her chair, red with 
anger, all the blood in her body burning to her 
face, and tried feeble defiance on the autocrat. 
“Mr. Garrick, I owe you much, but how— 
how dare you? I am in trouble—domestic 
griefs. I—I——” She stuttered and faltered 
under his cold anger. It daunted her horribly. 
His contemptuous silence took the wind out 
of her sails and they flagged helpless in a 
moment. ‘Oh! oh!” she began to whimper. 

Mr. Garrick rose from his chair and looked 
about for his hat. Then turned on her violently. 

“If domestic griefs, madam, are to render 
you forgetful of your duty to the public and to 
those who spare time and strength to instruct 
you, then I must needs say—go back to your 
domesticities, for it’s all you’re fit for. Go 
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back and darn stockings and suckle your brats, | 


and mock no more at the greatest of the arts. 
God forgive me that I thought you worthy to 


serve her. What, have I not known one great | 
actress play night after night with a cancer | 
gnawing her bosom, and she the gayest of the | 


gay, laughing and laughter-giving till she 
dropped? And another—with a devil of a 
husband to whom yours is as milk-curd—and 
she the life and stay of the piece? Have I not 
known the sluts of walkers-on with death and 
poverty in their garrets and they doing their 
duty the best they knew, and you to be lan- 
guishing and mincing over your love affairs 
{here a glance like a sword-thrust at Sheridan] 


when you should be flaming and melting with | 


Mr. Brereton only? 
done with you!” 

He reached for his hat on the table—a ter- 
rible old man indeed. She was as white now as 
she had been red, and sick with terror. Nota 
word from Sheridan, and Brereton, aghast, 
pretended to look up his coming speeches. 
There was not a moment to lose; time was 
flying, and Perdita, desperate, caught him by 
the vanishing robe. In other words, she flung 
herself between Mr. Garrick and the door. 

“Oh, sir, can you leave me thus? On the 
knees of my heart I entreat your pardon and I 
will kiss your feet if you won’t hear me other- 
wise. You are right in every word you say. I 
am a selfish weak creature indeed, but believe 
me I have it in me to learn, and your words 
are a wholesome medicine. Oh, stay—stay! 
Hear me only this once, and I’ll be judged on 
the result. Mr. Sheridan, entreat for me! Oh 
—Mr. Garrick! For pity’s sake!” 

She looked up in his face, white and red by 
turns, one hand laid timidly on his arm. It 
did not melt him—but in the inmost of his 
heart he knew he had been harsh, and still 
more present was the thought that if the new 
Juliet failed, the audience would fail also. He 
permitted himself to thaw a little. 

“Madam, you have doubtless closer interests 
than the play and I am an old man who is still 
apt to put duty first. If therefore——”’ 

“Oh, sir, you have taught me my lesson, and 
I thank and bless you for it, and shall forever. 
Hear me now, and if I fail, cast me out. Here, 
Mr. Brereton. I ask your pardon too. You 
shall have no lifeless Juliet to spoil your fine 
playing.” She sprang into position. 

Garrick leaned against the door detached and 
frosty, on the wing, as it were. 

It has been said that women are greater 
actresses than men are actors when it comes to 
the best of both. If so, may it not be that 


nature calls on them daily to act a part, and | 


strings them with responsive emotion that they 
may be fit to play it? Must they not always 
suit themselves to an audience whether by the 
fireside or in public, and are not the feelings of 
their audience the harp on which their own 
emotion plays? She saw in Garrick’s frigidity 
that pleading would but anger him. To out- 


top his humor the only way. And accordingly | 


she played as never yet. She was aiming des- 
perately at Garrick and for the prize of her life. 
She glowed and burned and trembled, and slid 
into Brereton’s arms, all melting, and sighed 
against his bosom, and wooed him with sweet 
eyes and lips, a maiden who knows not she 
wooes and conquers in surrender. 


Her audience was grimly silent still. He | 
would fault-find fiercely if she gave but a | 


crevice of an opening, but she was too eager, 
too cunning in her eagerness, and gradually his 
ice thawed. He left the door. He advanced 
and stood behind his chair. He slipped into it 
unconsciously. He listened with all his soul— 
Sheridan watching with a keen glance to see 


God help you, for Pm | 


him subjugated. He himself had never feared. | 
He knew well she was not of the type of the | 


greatest artist who dominates all the moods 
and uses them as slaves, but that emotion 
rightly played on would carry her to heights, 
he could swear, and thought, cynically enough, 
that he would stage a quarrel with Garrick or 
a love-scene with himself for her every night 
before she went on—if she had not learned her 
lesson by now. 
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and even beautiful features but real charm will not be yours 
if a coarse, unattractive skin makes you ill at ease and self- 
conscious. 


Begin today to give your complexion the constant and proper care it 
needs to offset the ravaging effect of harsh, dry winds, dust and soot, 
and the general conditions of modern life. A skin unprotected against 
these elements or subjected to indiscriminate treatment sooner or 
later gives evidence of the fact—blackheads, oiliness, sallowness and a 
coarsening of the texture results. 


Join the thousands of women who have adopted the daily use of 
Resinol Soap because they know it combines all the necessary requi- 
sites for combating conditions that work against the complexion. 
Many soaps clean the surface of the skin but they fail to reach the 
depths of the tiny pores. Other soaps root out the impurities but 
remove with them the natural oil so necessary to keep the skin soft and 
smooth. Resinol Soap gives perfect cleansing because its refreshing 
lather sinks deep, soothing the skin while cleansing it, and quickening 
the circulation in the thousands of tiny blood vessels that nourish the 
skin. Its rich color and distinctive fragrance come naturally from the 
Resinol properties it contains. 

Resinol Ointment is a ready aid to Resinol Soap. In addition to being 
widely used for eczema, rashes, chafing, etc., many women find it 
indispensable for clearing away blackheads, blotches and similar 
blemishes. All druggists sell these products. 


Let us send you free samples. Write today 
to Dept. T. Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Resinol 














Hair Removed 
Forever 


—New, SafeWay! 


No More Unsightly Hair on Face, 

Neck, Arms, Underarms or Legs. 

Amazing Discovery Lifts Out Hair 
Roots---Safely and Gentl,. 


ERE it is at 
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last—a_ scientific treatment 

perfected for home use which not only 
removes the hair, roots and all, but actually 
destroys the growth forever! 

Dr. Irwin’s Home Treatment for the per- 
manent removal of superfluous hair is an 
entirely new discovery—extraordinary—yet 
absolutely safe and harmless. Does not merely 
remove hair temporarily, but attacks cause 
of hair growth, gently easing away the roots, 
and its repeated use safely and surely destroys 
the growth, ridding you forever of all super- 
fluous hair. No electricity, no muss. no bad 
odors, no unbearable pain. You simply spread 
a soothing balsam over the unwanted growth 
and remove it in a few seconds to find every 
objectionable hair lifted right out by the root 
—and the skin left exquisitely smooth and white! 


FREE BOOK TELLS ALL 


Write for fascinating booklet describing Dr. Irwin’s 
remarkable treatment and how it will quickly, easily 
and inexpensively rid you of superfluous hair forever! 
No obligation—mail coupon TODAY! F. C. Irwin, 
M. D., Dept. 3512, 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 


F. C. IRWIN, M. D., Dept. 3512 
730 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

You may send me, free and without obligation, your 
interesting little book ‘“‘The New Way to Remove Super- 
fluous Hair Permanently.” 
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| The scene ended, she stood before the judge 

| with dropped hands, relaxed into fear. Mr. 

| Garrick expressed enthusiasm. 

| “T have no fault to find, madam; if you play 
it thus you will carry the audience with you. If 
otherwise, you will fail. It is plain that you 
can be a successful actress if you will, and the 
question whether you will is for your own 

| decision. Let us now continue.” 

| They went through all that could be done 

| without the other players. When all was done 
Garrick commended Brereton, who departed 
hastily, and as the door closed on him Perdita 

| knelt before the old man in his chair. 

| “My beloved and honored Mr. Garrick, I 

| kneel for your forgiveness, and bless you for 





| your reproof, which shall never be forgotten. 
| I will repeat it to myself daily. But let your 
| forgiveness sweeten it.” 

She did melt him then, through all the chill 
of age and vanity. He laid his hand on her 
head. “I forgive you, my poor girl, and am not 
unmindful of your troubles. But let your art 
| be your consolation. There is no better.” 
| She thanked him humbly. When she was 
| gone he turned on Sheridan. 
| “T saw when I came in how it was. You’l’ 

ruin that girl’s future and your own pocket— 
| which may touch you deeper—if you won’t let 
| her alone. I gave you a hint the first time I 
| saw you with her, and I saw by the way you 
| took it No, sir. Don’t you contradict! 





Don’t provoke me! Shan’t I trust my own eyes? | 
” 


You rely on my liking for you, but 
Sheridan masked and fenced instantly. 
“Why, really, Mr. Garrick, I’m no Captain 

| Irresistible, and haven’t the vanity so to sup- 
| pose myself. and as for the lady—I dare assure 
| you she’s no simpleton of a Lydia Languish, 
| but very much a woman of the world, with 
| offers—good Lord—why, every man of fashion 
|in the town is after her! She has no smiles to 
waste on a nonentity like me!” 

“Nonsense, sir. Don’t you try to befool me, 
Dick! She’s an honest woman yet, and if she 
remains so, the better for her playing and your 

cket. This is no stage trollop—she’s a 
ady first and an actress after, and deepest 
down of all—a woman. And if she falls in love 
—you mark me! That for her acting!” 








Not this one. She’ll sink, not swim. And now | 
good-by to you, and take a hint which may | 
save you regrets and money both.” 

He hobbled out on his stick and the door shut | 
after him. Sheridan, left alone, threw himself | 
into a chair, stared moodily at the floor. 

“A regular old Sir Anthony Absolute, growl- 
ing and storming. ‘Don’t provoke me!’ ”—he | 
mimicked the old gentleman extremely well. | 
“You rely on the mildness of my temper—you | 
do, you dog!’ Well, but after all, the old fool | 
is right. He frightened the pretty creature | 
with good behavior—and ’tis certain I can | 
afford no more losses.”’ 

He smiled a little at his thoughts. “Well— | 
| if he makes her a fiery Juliet and me an ancho- | 

rite with one turn of his tongue, all I can say is 
*tis Prospero’s rod of power. Aho—oh!’’ 

He yawned and stretched his arms as though | 
to deceive himself into indifference. | 

“The curtain falls!’’ he said at length and 
began putting his papers together. Indeed, 
Richard Sheridan played as often to his own 
audience as to any other, and succeeded not | 
seldom in moving his own emotions. But | 
Perdita? Did he know her as well as Garrick 
did? Which was right? The real woman was 
hidden from him in charms like a cloud of 
petals. She was so sweet he could not come 
near enough to judge unbiased. 





The Exquisite Perdita makes her 
first appearance on the stage, and 
takes fashionable London by storm; 
but especially has she stormed the 
heart of the Prince of Wales, who 
is eager to woo and win—in 
E. Barrington’s Next Instalment 








| 


| 





| 

He cracked a scornful finger and thumb. | 
“Some women,” resumed the preacher, | 
“may act the better for ruined honor and hopes. | 


Look Inches Thinner 
at Once! 


Look pounds lighter the mo- 
ment you put it on. me 
inches thinner as you wear it. 


New Massaging Belt Reduces 
Waistline Quickly 


Why weaken yourself with 
starvation diets—why strain 
your heart with violent 
exercises? 

Doctors will tell you that 
massage is the quickest, easi- 
est, least harmful method for 
reducing fat at the waistline, 

ut masseurs are ex- 
pensive. This new, wonder- 
ful Weil Reducing Belt 
does the masseur’s work in 
half the time at trifling 
cost. Made of = specially 
fitted rubber, it massages 
every inch of fat with each 
move you make. 


Fat Melts Away 

With every movement the 
blood is sent coursing 
through the tissues, in a 
few weeks carrying away the 
fat and building up firm, 
healthy muscle. A loss of 

to 6 inches in a few 
weeks is not at all un- 
usual. Not only do you 
look thinner, younger— 
but backaches, stomach 
disorders, quickly  dis- 
appear. You feel like 
a different being. re 

The Weil Belt is en- & Fa 
dorsed by physicians and athletes everywhere. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back 
without question. 

Write for full description and Special 10 Day 
Trial Offer TODAY. The Weil Company, 1912 
Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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‘Comb Sage Tea in 
hair to darken it 


Common garden sage 
brewed into a heavy 
tea with sulphur added, 
will turn gray, streaked 
and faded hair beauti- 
fully dark and lux- 
uriant. Just a few 
applications will prove 
a revelation if your 
hair is fading, streaked 
or gray. Mixing the 
Sage Tea and Sulphur 
recipe at home, though, 
is troublesome. An 
easier way is to get 
Wyeth's Sage and Sul- 
phur Compound, the 
i ready to use prepara- 
Nei i tion improved by the 
addition of other in- 
gredients. A_ bottle 
costs only 75 cents at 
any drug store. : 

While wispy, gray, faded hair is not sinful, 
we all desire to retain our youthful appear- 
ance and attractiveness. By darkening 
your hair with Wyeth’s Sage and Sulphur 
Compound, no one can tell, because it does it 
so naturally, so evenly. You just dampen a 
sponge or soft brush with it and draw this 
through your hair, taking one small strand 
at a time; by morning all gray hairs have 
disappeared, and, after another application 
or two, your hair becomes beautifully dark, 
glossy, soft and luxuriant. 
WYETH CHEMICAL CO., 
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Pig Iron 
(Continued from page 63) 


he loved her. He loved her! He did not care 
what she was or what she had been—he 
loved her. 


Hopefully he had gone to Mr. Wright, con- | 


fident he would get help and encouragement 
from this friend of young men, but Mr. 
Wright had been dishearteningly disapproving. 
He had shaken his head and told Sam he was 
handling pitch. No—no, there was no way out 
for him. Renunciation was his only course. 
There had been a second interview between 
them when he had begged this same friend to 
lend him fifty dollars to send Evelyn back to 
her people in Grand Island. She was to go 
home, make her peace with her parents, clear 
up that unfortunate marriage—and he him- 
self was to work hard in New York, and in six 


months or a year when he was earning enough | 
to take care of her, she was to join him, they | 


would be married and begin their life together 


in respectable fashion. But Mr. Wright had | 


declined to lend him the money. 

Despair had shut in upon Sam from every 
side; no one was willing to help him. He had 
not dared to trust himself to see Evelyn until 
within his hands he had the means to offer her 
the trip home. He had wanted to be good as 
much as he had wanted her. 

It was Taylor Evans who had cheerfully lent 
the money he so badly needed. On the follow- 
ing Sunday afternoon, Sam had sought out 
this friend in his diminutive book-shop. With 
passionate relief he had opened his heart and 
Taylor had replied so readily and simply: 

“Why, I’ll lend you the fifty, Sam—gladly.” 

That very night after the evening service at 
church, trembling, excited, his heart racing, 
Sam had gone to find her. At the entrance to 
her hotel he encountered her along with Daisy. 

He thrilled even now at the memory of that 
meeting. Her companion at once had dis- 
appeared, and she had flown straight into his 
arms. As he held her close, searching the 
depths of her blue eyes turned to his, he had 
realized that all he had been. thinking of her 
and imagining of her was true: she did love 
him; no matter what she had been in the past, 
now she was good. 

But for her to return to Grand Island was 
impossible. She explained the reasons as they 
sauntered along in the dim street and hot 
night, arm in arm, his hand on hers. There 
were her father and her friends; she could never 
face them again as long as she lived; she had 








made a fool of herself and everybody in town | 
knew it; her father, she was certain, would | 


never forgive her. She declined to have any- | 


thing to do with Grand Island. 


The week that followed had been almost as | 


hard as the one preceding. Sam had met her 
every night, fleeing his home as soon as he had 
finished dinner. The next Sunday matters 
culminated. During the morning service at 
church, as Sam sat between Aunt Sarah and 
Ruth in his uncle’s pew, there flashed to him 
the thought of the room on Christopher Street. 
A moment or two of rapid calculation followed 
and a light that grew ever brighter and more 
radiant began to break through the gloom 
packed about him. It could be done! It was 
possible! If Ev would try it, he would! In 
any case, they had nothing to lose! 

He rose to his feet and walked straight out of 
the church. Once in the street he had broken 
intoa run. What remained for him to do, had 
to be done quickly, before his aunt marched 
into the house at the end of the service. 

Up the stairs he bounded, and in less than 
ten minutes had crammed the old battered 
valises full of his clothes, wrapped the rest of 
his effects into bulky newspaper bundles, placed 
his latch-key in a conspicuous place on the hat- 
rack and quitted the house. Then he had 
flown like the liberated bird he felt himself to be, 
Straight to his girl. 

_They criticized him, of course, Sam said to 
himself as, musing, he watched the last of the 
departing sunlight. They criticized him and 
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He pays the 
price of neglect 


Be on your guard 








for signs of Pyorrhea 


Just as the stability of a building is 
dependent upon its foundations, so 
healthy teeth depend upon healthy 
gums. 


Bleeding gums are the first sign of 
Pyorrhea’s approach. Then they be- 
gin to recede and the healthy pink 
color gives place to a pale, whitish 
tint. Soon the teeth are loosened, pus 
pockets form and drain their poisons 
through the system, often causing 
indigestion, rheumatism, neuritis and 
many of the other diseases of mid-life. 


Let Forhan’s help you 


Forhan’s For the Gums is a most effective 
agent in the fight against this insidious dis- 
ease. It contains just the right proportion of 
Forhan’s Astringent (as used by the dental 
profession) to neutralize oral poisons, and 
keep the gums in a firm, strong, healthy con- 
dition. yo i it cleans and whitens the teeth 
and keeps the mouth sweet, clean and whole- 
some. Even if you don’t care to discontinue 
your favorite dentifrice, at least start using 
Forhan’s once a day, 

Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; it checks 

Pyorrhea. Thousands have found it beneficial 


for years. For your own sake ask for Forhan’s 
FortheGums. All druggists,35cand6ocintubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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The fight against Pyorrhea is 
a fight against overwhelming 
odds. Statistics prove that 
four out of every five over 
40—and thousands younger, 
too— pay Pyorrhea’s dreaded 
toll. Will you? 













Just as the stability ofa 
building is dependent upon 
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healthy teeth dependent 
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The HAND 
That Wears His Ring 


It should be a lovely, well-groomed 
hand—one he will alwa-’s be 
proud to hold—a hand bejeweled 
with the glowing, shell-pink nails 
that good taste and Fashion de- 
mand. 

Now, thanks to Glazo, it’s easy 
enough to keep your hands as 
lovely as he would have them. 
Just a few moments each week is 
all it takes—a second or two of 
filing, a little attention to the 
cuticle, then a thin coating of each 
nail with the handy Glazo brush 
—and that’s all. Ina second your 
nails are dry and gleaming like 
lustrous pearls. 

And only once a week is even this 
scant at’ 2ntion necessary, for 
Glazo spreads evenly, does not 
crack, ridge or peel, and is not 
affected by soap and water. It 
protects the nails and keeps them 
always firm, pliant and beautiful. 


Separate Remover for Best Results 


Glazo is the original Liquid Polish. It 
comes complete with separate remover 
which prevents waste and insures better 
results. Get Glazo today at vour favorite 
toilet goods counter—soc. 





Nails Stay Polished Longer — No Buffing Necessary 


Try GLAZO Cuticle Massage Cream 


It shapes the cuticle and 
keeps it even and healthy 


The Glazo Co., 44 BlairAve., Cincinnati,O. 





| iced tea. | 
| the day and it had cooled in a glass fruit jar on | 
| the window-sill since morning, but the con- | 
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mourned him. Mr. Wright and his uncle 
frowned and made tut-tutting noises with 
their tongues at the mention of his name; no 
doubt they prayed for him. Ruth ... He 
stopped a moment when he thought of Ruth. 
Of course she condemned him, too; she would 
take her opinion of him from the others. It 


| was too bad. Some day when he had married 


Ev and was rich and prosperous, she would 
view the matter in a different light. 


“Sammy-boy, dinner! Sorry, dear, to keep 
you waiting . 
about, staring out of the window?” 

“Oh, just dreaming.” 

“Sammy, you’re not sorry about anything— 
about me? You’re not sorry you did this?” 

“No, dearest, I’m not. I thank God every 
day that I had the courage to take you.” He 
pulled himself up by the broad arms of the 
chair and rose to his feet. “Only, Ev .. .” 

“What is it, Sammy-boy?”’ 

MIEN ee 

“What?” 


. What are you so silent 





“Oh, I wish we could go and get married and 
shut their mouths!” 

“‘Whose mouths?” 

“My folks’ and—everybody’s.” 

She looked up into his face, studying it as he 
stood gazing intently through the window at | 
the vista of the city; then she shrugged her thin 


| shoulders and, reaching on tiptoe, kissed him. | 


“Oh, what’s the diff’?” she said, and led him 
to the table. 

The meal consisted of stewed tomatoes, | 
“quick” biscuits that were rather heavy and | 
had refused to brown, meat cakes, an apple | 
pastry that had come from the bakery, and | 
Evelyn had made the tea earlier in | 


coction had not been successful; there was a | 
strong taste of tannic acid in the beverage and 
neither more sugar nor further diluting im- | 
proved it. | 

“T don’t see what on earth’s the matter,” | 
Evelyn kept muttering, stirring her tea and | 
continuing to taste it. 

Sam was not concerned. He was hungry, 
tired, the food tasted good and there was 
plenty. He looked at her fondly, caught her 
by the wrist and kissed her bare arm just below 


| the elbow. 


“Oh, Ev—you’re a wonder. I don’t mind | 


| about the tea; all I want is just to have you.” | 
| He pulled her toward him and their lips met. 


“But I don’t understand it. Dais used to 
make marvelous ‘+ RT 

“Oh, well, bot 
$00 <3: 5.5 AO 
that connection: ' | 

“Don’t fuss, Sammy-boy. It’s too hot to} 
find fault. That old bathroom hasn’t got a 
particle of ventilation in it, and when all three 
of the gas-burners are going, it gets so hot in 
there that I’m afraid sometimes I’m going to 
keel over.”’ 

“T’m sorry. 
round to Galupi’s oftener. 
night, can’t we?” 

“Yes; but if you think it’s an easy job feeding | 
us both on the little money I have, I c’n tell | 
you it ain’t!”’ | 

“Lord, I know it, Ev! And I was thinking 
only today, we ought to begin to save. There’s 
that fifty we owe Taylor, and I simply must 
begin to pay him something on account.” 

“He ain’t got anybody to look after. Won’t 
hurt him to wait awhile. When do you think 
they’ll raise you again?” 

“T hope in January; Jerry Haines promised 
he’d see what he could do for me after the first 
of the year.” 

“It’s mighty hard; I don’t see how we’re 
going to make out.” 

“Don’t say that, Ev—you mustn’t say that! 
Isn’t it worth starving along here for a year or 
two to get out of the old life, and isn’t it worth 
any kind of sacrifice to be together?” 

“Ves—yes, you’re right, Sammy-boy; you’re 
always right. But you know Id just love to 
cook you a real good little dinner sometime. I 


tea and bother Daisy, 
unk you ought to keep up | 


I wisk we could manage to go 
We can tomorrow 
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—escape Gray Hair 


AYBE you do look distinguished with 
gray hair. But you don’t look young 
and you know it. Because gray hair 
and youth just don’t go together. So if you 
cherish your youth (and who doesn’t), don’t 
let gray hair insidiously undermine it, 


Use Brownatone today 
Stop Fleeting Youth! 


This famous yegetable preparation, endorsed ” 
by druggists, hair specialists and women every- 
where, is harmless to hair, scalp and skin. It 
tints gray, faded or bleached hair any: shade— 
restores natural color and brilliancy.- The 
effect is instant—lasting. And afterwards the 
hair texture is vigorously .alive—glossy—soft. 
Further applications need made only as 
new hair-grows in. And there is no inter- 
ference with shampooing, marcelling—or even 
permanent waving. 

Two colors, shading from sunniest blonde to 
darkest brunette—soc and $1.50 bottles at 
drug and toilet counters everywhere. 










A small trial bottle of Brownatone, to test- 
its merits, will be sent to you for 10c— 
which covers mailing and packing charges. 


GUARANTEED HARMLESS 


BROWNATONE 


TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 


THE KENTON PHARMACAL CO., 
2001 Coppin Bldg. Covington, Ky. 
Canada Address, Windsor, Ont. 


We recommend Na Tone Lemonated Shampoo for 
washing the hair. At dealers or direct, S0c. 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
ves rupture sufferers immediate re- 
ef. It has no obnoxious springs or 
pads. A tie Air Cush in 
and draw ether the broken a parte. 
Durable. Cheap. Wik. C. E+ BROOKS 
trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on ev 
Appliance. None other genuine. Full information 
booklet sent free in plain, envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 224-B State St., Marshall, Mich. 


How to Have Soft, 4 
Pretty White Hands 






































Many women will undoubtedly be glad 
to know how they may have beautiful 
white, soft, pretty hands regardless of the 
work they have to do. The secret lies in rub- 
bing a little Ice-Mint into the hands occasionally 
preferably just before retiring at night. In the 
morning you will be agreeably surprised at the 
pleasant transformation that has been wrought 
by even a single application. Ice-Mint is made 
from a Japanese product that is simply mar- 
velous for its beautifying properties whether 
used on the hands or face. Regardless of what 
kind of work a woman does she should have 
pretty hands as they are really the true marks 
of refinement. A few applications of Ice-Mint 
will actually make any woman proud of her 
hands and skin. It costs little and is sold and 
recommended by good druggists everywhere. 


United Sales & Manufacturing Co, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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can make wonderful creamed mushrooms and | 
oyster poulette—an’ I just wish we could have 

a bottle of claret once in a while or a drink of | 
something to cheer you up. You look so tired, 
‘Sammy-boy, when you come home!” 

“T don’t feel tired when I have you to come 
home to.” 

She slid into his lap and nestled against him. 

“Happy, Ev?” 

“Oh, yes—very happy, Sammy-boy! You | 
can’t know what a comfort it is to have you. | 
Iused to think there wasn’t any more happiness | 
in the world for me. You’re so good, Sammy.” 

“No, I’m not good, Ev—but I love you.” 

“Do you, Sam? Are you sure you love me?” 

His answer satisfied her and she wriggled 
closer in his arms. There was a comfortable | 
silence between them. ‘Then Sam asked: 

“What was the fellow’s name, Ev—that | 
actor?” 

She waited a long moment before replying | 
and he felt her draw a deep breath. | 

“Montgomery—Austin Montgomery. That 
was his stage name; his real name was Edgar 
Plétz.” 

“Tell me about him.” 

“There ain’t much to tell; he treated me like 
a dog, that’s all.” 

“Well, how? Tell me about it.” 

She sighed a little wearily. “Oh, he came 
to Grand Island with a show. He was from 
New York, but I think the company was got 
together in Chicago. They intended to play 
at Grand Island only a couple of nights and I 
guess they didn’t do much business. Anyhow, 
the manager flew the coop and left them high 
and dry. 

“Austin hung round there for about three 
weeks waiting for money to take him back to 
New York. I met him. I was crazy about 
him. It seemed to me I'd kill myself if he 
went off and left me in Grand Island. I hated 
it at home; my sisters were mean to me and 
our stepmother was lots nicer to them. When 
he was about ready to go away, he asked me | 
if I’d go with him; I said I would if he’d 
promise to marry me as soon as we got to 
Chicago. He did all right, and I thought 
straight enough I was his wife. Then he 
brought me to New York.” 

“And then?” 

“Oh, then it was a lot of things! We went 
to a boarding-house and after a while he 
started in not coming home nights. Sometimes 
I wouldn’t see him for days. He was drinking 
a good deal, and I guess there were other 
women. I don’t know; he never told me. I 
used to cry and cry and cry. He wouldn’t 
give me any money and he was sour and cross 
and mean. Oh, I led a dog’s life! One day I 
said I was going to get a divorce and make him 
pay me alimony, and '. laughed at me and 
told me he had two other wives who had been 
trying to do that for years! I wouldn’t believe 
him, and then he showed me some letters to 
prove it. Oh, he was mean!” 

Sam tightened his grip about her and pressed 
her hair hard with his lips. 

The story continued, a sorry tale of brutality 
and vice, of neglect and cruelty. There had 
been two years of it. Not once during that 
time did the man to whom she had entrusted 
herself do a day’s work, or, as far as she knew, 
set foot upon astage. He was a handsome man, 
Evelyn said, romantic-looking, and at one time, 
years before, a popular matinée idol. In 
various ways, she began to hear of a wealthy 
widow who took an interest in him. Evelyn 
came to understand at last that it was from this 
source that the money, which he never seemed 
to be without, was derived. 

There was another man in the boarding- 
house who was kind to her. He was an actor, 
too. The place was an actors’ boarding-house. 
Austin had come home one day drunk and 
accused her of: being too friendly with this 
man. They had had a terrible scene and the 
landlady had told them they would have to 
leave. They had packed their belongings the 
next day and Austin had sent his own trunk 
to one address, hers to another, and had told 
her he would meet her at the latter-place at | 
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Exquisite Butterfly Gifts 


Of pearl gray and amber, tastefully decorated 
with butterfly, milkweed and natural grasses. 


The powder bowl, a dainty dressing table accessory 
is about four inches in diameter and comes equipped 
with a peach velour powder puff. No, 5126—$2.00. 


The perfume tray, to hold the perfume and toilet 
water bottles, serves the useful purpose of saving the 
dresser scarf or the dresser itself — stains, and is 
most attractive. No. 5125—$2.00. 





Either is a lovely gift by itself—together, 
they are delightful companion pieces. 


WHEN you mend an article of useful 


: || Gift Guide—full of thoughtful gifts for all the 
household value, if you want to be | family. Send for a tree cong and do "your birthday 
sure of making a permanent repair, {| and Christmas shopping comfortably at home. 
use LePage’s Glue. The quantity of | THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP 
glue you use is so little, and the cost Dept. 84, Pawtucket, Rhode Isiand 





so small, why risk using anything 
but the best? As in everything else, 
the best is cheapest in the end. 
LePage’s insures permanent repairs. 
Insist on LePage’s. 
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the end of the day. She never saw him again. 
Some time after, she learned he had left town 
and gone to Atlantic City with the rich widow. 
She had been stranded without a penny in the 
world. The only friend to whom she could 
turn was the actor who had been kind to her. 

Sam listened for a little time longer, then 
suddenly, roughly, he clapped his hand over 
her mouth. 

“Stop!” he cried. “I just can’t bear it!” 

Evelyn struggled from his clasp and sat up, 
startled, angry, her eyes watering. 

“You hurt me! Oh, you hurt me!” 

She freed herself from his detaining hands 
and rose to her feet, her chin quivering, red 
in her pale cheeks, tears brimming her eyes. 

“Ev—I’m sorry. Oh, Ev—I’m awfully 
sorry!” 

She seemed to struggle for self-control, half 
inclined to turn on him in fury, hesitating 
between that and surrendering herself to her 
grief. Then, like a child, her face puckered 
and she gave way to sobs, sinking down be- 
side the bed, her face in her hands. 

Sam made no move. He sat where he was, 
his jaw and fingers clenched. Upon him, out 
of the past, swooped a flock of mocking, jeer- 
ing specters, and as he stared grimly at the 
huddled figure by the bed, he knew their 
laughter would be with him always. Well, it 
wasn’t her fault. Or was it? No, it wasn’t, it 
couldn’t be! A frail little girl like that, strug- 
gling for life, for the mere privilege of living! 

. He didn’t care what she’d done; he 
mustn’t care! 

“Ev!” He rose and went to her. “Ev!” 

But she was not te be comforted. He sank 
upon his knees beside her and tried to put his 
arms about her. It was a long time before he 
could make her listen. 

An hour later they were happily and busily 
washing up the dishes. By nine o’clock the 
apartment was in order, the dishes and sauce- 
pans scrubbed and put away, the room itself 
set to rights. 

“There,” said Evelyn, surveying the ship- 
shape room with satisfaction, “now we’re 
done.” 

She went to the lamp, lighted it, set it on the 
center table and : tood ona chair to turn out the 
gas. Sam was examining a magazine he had 
found at the office. Evelyn looked about the 
room once more, searchin; for something that 
still needed attention. Mehitabel had toppled 
over to one side on the marble mantel. She 
straightened the doll and then went to stand 
by the open window, her fingers resting on the 
raised sash above her head, her forehead 
against her arm. 

Sam heard her sigh, but his mind was 
occupied and he made no move. A second 
long breath brought him promptly to his feet 
and beside her at the window. 

“What is it, darling?” 

A third time she sighed deeply and leaned a 
little wearily against him. 

“Nothing.” 

He felt a faint shrug of her shoulder; he 
insisted she tell him what troubled her. 

“Oh—it’s Saturday night; I suppose that’s 
the matter. I was thinking about the people 
you don’t like me to think about, Sammy-boy,”’ 
she confessed, turning up a penitent smiling 
face to placate him. ‘I’ve some awiul good 
friends up-town and we used to have some 
awful good times. Dais was always such a 
good sport and she used to make us laugh so. 
We were just silly, you know, Sammy-boy— 
like girls are when they get together. I re- 
member one night when we were all at Molla’s 
—Lord, we used to have fun at Molla’s some- 
times!—she started cutting up and pretended 
she was French and didn’t understand a word 
of English. We got laughing so, I thought I’d 
die. I kind of miss the laughing, Sammy; I 
guess that’s what’s the matter with me.” 

“Well, do you want to go back?” he asked 
sternly. 

“Oh, no—no, Sammy-boy! You’re being 
naughty now. Of course I don’t want to go 
back. I love you and I love being here with 
you—and I know it’s the last chance I’ll ever 
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get to be respectable. But oh, Sam, can’t you 
understand that sometimes I wish I could see 
Dais and Myrtle and all the girls again? We 
used to have such fun together.” 

He told himself he must be tolerant, must be 
patient; it was a drab existence into which he 
had led her, and too much was not to be ex- 
pected of her at once. He regretted the 
casualness of his hold upon her; he wished he 
could make her his wife; she would leave him 
some day, maybe, and go back to those laugh- 
ing friends of hers. He caught her fiercely in 
his arms and swung her round so that she lay 
in them, her face below his. 

“You wouldn’t quit me, would you, Ev?” he 
demanded through his teeth. “If I thought you 
would, I’d strangle you! I’m going to make 
you my wife as soon as I can, and then you’re 
going to be mine—mine—mine! D’you 
understand that?” 

She smiled up at him, amused and pleased. 

“T’m not going to quit you, Sammy-boy,” 
she said tenderly. “I wouldn’t give a bit of 
your finger-nail for that whole bunch up there. 
I’m just yours, and I’ll always be yours.” 

He strained her to him fiercely. 

“Oh, Sammy-boy, don’t — don’t — don’t!” 
She struck him with her small fists to make him 
loosen his grip. ‘You don’t know how strong 
you are,” she panted when he had released her. 
‘“You—you’re liable to hurt me sometime with 
one of those bear hugs. You got a giant’s 
strength, d’you know that?” 

Smiling lovingly upon her, he did not answer. 
She twined her thin arms about his neck. 

“T love you for being so strong, Sammy-boy,” 
she whispered. 

She drew his head down to hers, his mouth 
to her lips, and they kissed for a long moment. 


“Ev—where did you get the coat?” 

“Dais gave it tome. It’s an old one of hers.” 

“T thought you weren’t going to see any 
more of that girl.” 

Silence. 

“Now, look here, Ev, that won’t do.” 

“Sammy, I can’t help it. Dais is the best 
friend I got, and I ain’t going to throw her 
down. She offered me the coat and I just took 
it; I tell you I’m cold these days, and winter’s 
coming on and everything! Sammy, I haven’t 
had a new garment—not a pair of stockings or 
gloves since last June!” 

“T give you every cent I get, Ev. Last week 
I spent twenty-five cents on myself.” 

“Well, it ain’t enough.” 

“Oh Lord, don’t I know it, Ev!” 

“T think you ought to get another job.” 

“Aw, come off! Where could I get one that 
would pay me more than fifteen per?” 

“T don’t know; others do it. Dais’s got a 
rich fellow looking after her now.” 

“Oh, is that it!” 

Silence again. 

“Sammy-boy—don’t look so cross.” 

“Don’t ‘Sammy-boy’ me!” 

“Well, if you won’t be reasonable, you can 
go to the devil.” ; 

He took a quick step toward her and caught 
her wrist. 

“You mustn’t say things like that to me, 
Ev. I’ve given up everything I had in the 
world for you; I’m working as hard as I know 
how; I give you every nickel I make. That 
was my bargain—you stick to yours.” 

“Well, why ain’t I?” 

“Because you're not. You. kee 
round with Daisy and that old gang.”’ 

“Sammy, you’re asking me more’n I can do. 
Dais is an awful good friend and L.love her and 
I like Myrtle, too. I ain’t got anything else to 
do. You’re away at your work all day and I 
get my own lunch here all by myself and then 
sit still the whole afternoon trying to read the 
paper or trying to make over an old skirt or 
waist or something. I love to go and have 
lunch with Dais now and then, and go off 
shopping with her. She spends the money; I 
don’t. I can’t see as there’s any harm in 
that.” 

: “But you just told me a fellow is keeping 
er!” 


going 


“Well, that ain’t any different from me!” 

Sam staggered under the blow. There was 
nothing to answer to that. He dropped into 
the Morris chair and covered his face with his 
hands. After a few minutes, she perched her- 
self on the arm beside him and cradled his head 
in her arms, her cheek against his hair. 

“Oh, you mustn’t take on so, Sammy dear! 
It’s all right for me to go and see Dais. I got 
to have some life, Sammy-boy. Don’t think 
I love you one tiny bit less.” 

He caught her in his arms and pulled her to 
him. “You swear you love me?” 

“T swear it.”’ 

“As much as ever?” 

“More—a lot more. 
ever knew, Sammy.” 

He kissed her savagely and she lay for a long 
time happy and contented in his arms, her 
head upon his shoulder while, moody and 
frowning, he gazed straight before him. 


You’re the best man I 


A fortnight later when he arrived from work, 


‘she met him in the gayest of spirits. She wore 


a new blue waist which she told him she had 
made herself from the lining of an old cloak. 
Sam doubted the statement, but he pretended 
belief and was full of praise. She had taken 
special pains with the dinner and the room was 
rich with the appetizing smell of something 
roasting. He was bewildered by her high 
spirits. 

“Sammy-boy, will you do Ev a favor?” 
She had her arms about his neck and her blue 
eyes in their dark rings were wonderfully 
appealing. ‘You must promise me now, be- 
fore you sit down,” she insisted. 

“Why, what is it, darling?” 

“No, you must promise me!”’ 

“Very well, I promise.” 

She kissed him and pointed to the table 
set for dinner, in the middle of which stood a 
bottle of wine. 

“Where did you get it?” He picked it up and 
examined the label. 

“Now, you mustn’t ask. You promised me, 
Sammy-boy.”’ 

“T didn’t promise I wouldn’t ask, did I?” 

“Well—Dais had some given to her and she 
made me bring a bottle home with me.” 

Sam eyed her with a reluctant smile. Her 
eagerness for his approval emphasized the 
little-girl quality about her he always found 
appealing. 

“What is it you want me to do?” 

“Drink it with your dinner—that’s all. I 
didn’t want you to be cross with me for bring- 
ing it home and refuse to touch it.” 

He shrugged in compliance and met her 
grateful4dips with his own. 

Her flutter of excitement continued as she 
busied herself in her “nadequate kitchen with 
the final touches to her preparations. She 
made him sit down at the table and close his 
eyes while she set the dishes before him; when 
everything was complete, she bade him open 
them. A roast chicken crisply brown lay be- 
fore him and beside it a cup of smoking 
gravy. Sam widened his eyes in surprise and 
pleasure. She clapped her hands. 

“T don’t know how good it is!’ she exclaimed. 
“The man said it was a good one and I’ve 
basted it and basted it every five minutes until 
my arm ached.” 

The bird seemed perfection and he was 
extravagant with the praise he knew meant so 
much to her. There were Saratoga chips from 
the grocery, and macaroni and cheese, of which 
he was especially fond. 

“Why, Ev—Ev, you outdid yourself to- 
night! What is it? An anniversary or some- 
thing I’ve forgotten?” He suspected there 
was a reason for the unwarranted effort, 
especially when she kept filling his wine-glass. 
She amused him with her simple artifices. She 
even brought his pipe, filled it prettily for him 
and held the match. 

“Well, what is it?” he demanded good- 
naturedly when the dinner was over and she 
came to sit on the arm of his chair. He 
realized she had been successful in producing 
in him the contentment she had intended. 
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Perfumes: MON BOUDOIR for 
your luxurious and exotic moods 
—$8.00, $4.25 and $2.25. quei- 
ques Fleurs for your mood of 
youth and gayety—$7.50, $4.00 
and $2.00. LE TEMPS DES LILAS 
CREAM—$1.25. HOUBIGANT 
FACE POWDER in five subtle 
shades — $1.50. HOUBIGANT 
COMPACT POWDER, /n the same 
shades—$1.50. HOUBIGANT 
Lipstick, the secret of the per- 
fect mouth—$1.25. 


























Do Other Women Envy You? 


Ce WOMAN who gets what she 
wants out of life—the woman 
other women envy and copy—never 
depends on youth alone, or a pretty 
face, or brains. She works her magic 
with something deeper, something 
intangible. Call it charm, personality 
—you can’t explain it ... What is her 
secret? 

She understands herself. She has infi- 
nite poise. She makes no outward 
move to attract. And the world comes 
to her, fascinated. 


She’s underlined every good point; 
smoothed over the bad ones. Would 
you dream that her cheekbones were 
really too high? Not when she puts 
that shadow of rouge, far back and low 
down, as she does. Would you think 
that her mouth was less than perfect? 
Never, thanks to her way with her pet 


lipstick, deepening the color in the 
middle, fading it out at the edges. 


She knows the influence of colors, 
moods; perfumes .. . Do you? .. . 
Where does she get the things she 
works with and the science and skill to 
use them? 


For one hundred and fifty years, Hou- 
bigant has made loveliness lovelier for 
women like this—kept youth bloom- 
ing into the autumn—created subtlety, 
poise, charm, with perfumes and pow- 
ders and creams—recipes whispered 
like diplomatic secrets. Houbigant 
has drawn the world-that-knows to 
his little balconied shop in Paris. Now 
he turns to the world-that-doesn’t- 
know and offers his spells in crystal 
flasks and jars, in gay little boxes and 
packages. 


Here are seven—the magic number 
—out of scores. Two perfumes. Mon 
Boudoir—ianguorous, exotic. And 
Quelques Fleurs—light, laughing. gay. 
sweet, for the girl who takes nothing 
seriously; something the rest of us 
need when we feel irresponsibly young 
—or would like to. Le Temps ie Lilas 
Cream—secret of a flawless’skin 
Houbigant Face Powder—in five per 
fect shades, one perfect quality, five 
matchless fragrances, or Houbigant 
Compacts for your purse, the face 
powder in convenient form. Houbi 
gant Lipstick to make Cupid fall in 


love with his own bow. 


Back of them all stands the Houbigant 
Booklet, “Things Perfumes Whisper.’ 
Alithe other Houbigant secrets are 
spread before you there .. . Send for 
it today! 


HOUBICAN | 


PARIS 


HOUBIGANT LTD 


HOUBIGANT INC. 
4G S' Alexandre St.Montreal 


16 W.49"™St,. NEW YORK 
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The Traveler: 
In Gold Plate, $10 


Genuine leather cuse 


The New pies UE 1 1% 2 ; é ‘af / a In Silver Plate, $7.50 


Gil 


SAFETY<@ip>- RAZOR 


AT CHRISTMAS, there is one sure way to give your friend- 
ship an outward expression that a man cannot mistake— 
give him a New Improved Gillette! It guarantees him a per- 
fect shave in comfort every day in the year—and he will 
bless your thoughtfulness as his attachment increases for 
this faultless shaving instrument. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 


The Bostonian: 
In Gold Plate, $6. 
In Silver Plate, $5. 


The Tuckaway: 
In Gold Plate, $6. 


In Silver Plate, $5. 
The Big Fellow: The New Standard: The Richwood: 


In Gold Plate, $6. In Gold Plate, $6. In Gold Plate, $6. 
In Silver Plate, $5. In Silver Plate, $5. In Silver Plate, $5. 
Genuine leather case Mahogany finish wood case 
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“TI thought maybe you’d like going some- 
where afterwards,” she observed. 

“Well, where? Where would you like to go, 
or what would you like to do that we can 
afford to do?” 

She hesitated, then suddenly wriggled her- 
self into his lap and poured forth her petition. 
“Dutch” Koenig—Dais’s friend—was giving 
a party at Molla’s after the theater and both 
Dutch and Dais had urged her to bring Sam 
and join them. 

The warmth about Sam’s heart slowly 
evaporated and gave place to a hard packing of 
ice. So that was it—that was the explanation 
of the wine and the good dinner, the affection 
and high spirits! He groaned. She was such 
a child; she couldn’t understand. He began 
to reason carefully and amiably, but she hid 
her face in his neck and every once in a while he 
would feel a rebellious shake of her yellow head 
when some of his words stirred her. Presently 
she sat up and faced him. 

“T don’t see how vou can be so mean, 
Sammy. I give up everything, all my friends 
and good times, yet you refuse to go with me to 
a little supper at a restaurant to which we’re 
invited!” 

“It’s the kind of a restaurant that Molla’s 
is,” he argued. ‘It’s the place of places where 
you should never be seen—and you ought 
never to have a thing to do with that old 
crowd.” 

“But listen, Sammy—you’ll be reasonable 
about this, won’t you? You'll be kind to Ev? 
What harm can it be if you and I go up there 
just once? We ain’t been near the place for 
six months.” 

“You and I don’t beiong in that crowd any 
more, Ev. We’re trying to live decently. It 
would be the beginning of the end for us.” 

“Why would it? It’s a chance for a little 
fun and it won’t cost us a cent.” 

“That isn’t the point, Ev; I wouldn’t go up 
there if we had fifty thousand dollars.” 

“But, Sammy, won’t you do it just this once 
to please Ev?” 

“No, I can’t. It’s no place for you. I tell 
you we don’t belong in that crowd any more. 
You’re my wife, Ev—just the same as my 
wife—and a good man doesn’t take his wife 
to places like Molla’s. 

She eyed him, exasperation and 
struggling through her tears. 

“Oh, you’re so mean!” 

“T can’t help it, Ev.” 

“Yes, you can help it, too. You just won’t 
go because you’re an obstinate fool!” 

“Ev! Ev!” 

“T don’t care; that’s just what you are! 
You don’t know how to treat a woman. You 
think she can stick with a man day in and day 
out and never have a speck of fun Sammy- 
boy, listen 

She pleaded earnestly once more, imploring 
him with entreaties, cajoling him with affection, 
beseeching him with the eager supplication of 
a child. More than once he was tempted to 
give in to her, his heart torn with his love and 
his desire to make her happy, but each time he 
pulled himself up before it was too late. 

““No—no, Ev, it simply can’t be done. If 
our love is worth anything, it’s worth such 
sacrifices.” He caught her wrists and con- 
tinued passionately: ‘Ev, it’s the beginning of 
the end for us if I let you go up there. You’re 
through with that kind of life, and I am too. 
We must make something beautiful out of our 
love, Ev. It’s worth it. There isn’t such an 
awful lot of love like ours in the world, and it’s 
too wenderful, too precious to throw away. We 
want a home, Ev, and children, and a decent 
life. We must live down all that ugly past and 
build something that’s fine and good and pure 
to blot it all out 

“Aw, you talk like a parson!” She wrenched 
her hands free and stood before him, her frail 
figure defiant, her blue eyes flashing. ‘You 
make me sick!”’ she cried violently; ‘““you make 
me sick! D’you hear that? I told Dais I was 
going up there tonight, and I tell you right now, 

Sam Smith, I’m going!” 
“No, you’re not, Ev. 


anger 





” 


He spoke sternly, all 
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the tenderness and pleading that had made his 
voice tremble a moment before, gone. 

“We'll see about that!” Her breath came 
and went, her breast rose and fell. Sam 
watched her as she reached for her hat from 
the shelf beside the bed, and with trembling 
fingers adjusted it before the mirror; then she 
jerked her arms into her coat, caught up purse 
and gloves, and started for the door. With a 
quick movement he slid against it. 

‘You let me out of here!’ She was quivering 
with passion. 

“No, Ev—I’m not going to let you leave this 
room tonight.” 

“You got no right——” 

“Oh, yes, I have, Ev; I got the right of a 
man who loves you to protect you against 
yourself.” 

“You get away from that door!’’ 

“T’m not going to move, Ev.” 

“You get away from there—or [ll call a 
cop!” 

Sam stared at her while the full degradation 
of the scene sank deep into his consciousness. 

“Call a cop!” How eloquently it betrayed 
the prostitute’s mind! This girl to whom 
he had given all his love, for whom he had 
sacrificed everything in the world! He stood 
regarding her, a giddiness assailing him as he 
felt the twist of the knife she had plunged 
into his heart. 

She stood before him, breathing hard, her 
hands clutching her purse and gloves pressed 
close to her breast; then she gave way to help- 
less tears, tottered to the bed and flung herself 
down upon it, surrendering herself completely 
to rage and grief. 

A long hour later, he locked the door care- 
fully, hid the key, and began soberly to wash 
and put away the cold and greasy dishes of the 
dinner over which they had had such a merry 
time only a little while before. 

For days Evelyn remained subdued, es- 
tranged, resentful. It was the better part 
of a week before he won her back to her 
old mood of sweet companionship. 


Two weeks before Christmas he began to 
suspect something was definitely wrong. He 
was well aware by this time that the larger 
part of most of her days was spent witl. Dais 
and others of her old friends up-town. She 
began getting up in the mornings at the same 
time he did, preparing his breakfast, then 
dressing herself for the street. Usually he had 
managed his own simple meal and departed, 
leaving her still in bed. Her new energy 
disturbed him. ‘She accounted for it by saying 
she loved to prowl through the stores and 
study the merchandise displayed for Christmas. 

“T can’t spend a cent, but a look don’t cost 
me a thing,” she asserted glibly. 

Sam was confident that in some way Dais 
was connected with these early hours. Evelyn 
was especially loving to him and her affection 
but strengthened his suspicions. When he 
arrived from work in the evening, he would 
find her tired and haggard-looking, dinner far 
from ready, indicating she had just come home. 
He would watch her face intently, wondering in 
a torment of doubt and jealousy what she was 
up to. 

One night when he turned into Christopher 
Street, his shrill whistle did not bring her to 
the window, and when he reached their room 
he found it empty. Fear clutched at his heart, 
but a quick inspection of her trinkets on the 
bureau and her clothes in the closet reassured 
him. But hard on the heels of his routed terror 
came a black cloud of suspicion; he sank into 
the Morris chair and fell to brooding. What 
was she about? What unfair dealing occupied 
her? What kept her out so late? Hobnobbing 
with Dais and the rest of her profligate 
friends, drinking their wine and cocktails, 
smoking their cigarets, helping them spend the 
money they wheedled from men acquaintances! 

When her step sounded in the hall there was 
no lightening of his black mood. One glance 
at her showed him she had reduced herself to a 
state of exhaustion by her gadding, and he felt 
no pity for her. 
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“T’m so sorry I’m late, Sammy-boy. I tried 
my best to get here, but I just couldn’t make it. 
I ran like everything.” 

There was none of the usual warmth in the 
kiss he gave her. 

“Don’t be cross, Sammy-boy—please don’t 
be cross. I’m so tired I could cry and if you’re 
mean to me, I—can’t—stand—it!”’ 

That was her usual way of getting round 
him, he reminded himself. For once he was 
going to show her he was not to be fooled. 

“O-oh!” She dropped into a chair and be- 
gan to whimper. Sam let hercry. Tired or not, 
it was time she realized she could not go on 
hoodwinking him. 

“Where you been all dav? Where you been 
every day this week? I’m no sucker, Ev— 
and I’m not going to let you play me for one.” 

“O-oh! O-oh!’ She rocked gently back 
and forth, moaning to each oscillation. 

Sam vented all the seething thoughts that 
had been his for days. He did not spare her— 
he did not spare himself. He covered the whole 
familiar ground and some of his words were 
cutting, even cruel. He meant them to be. 

Her whimpering gave place to broken sob- 
bing. Blindly she fumbled in her shabby purse 
and held out to him a key attached to a round 
brass tag. Something in her manner stopped 
him. 

Perplexed and conscious of vague uneasi- 
ness, he took the key from her. On the tag 
was stamped a number and beneath it the 
name of a New York department store. 

“What’s this?” 

’s my y locker key at the store,” she 
sobbed. “I’m part—part of the holiday 
extras; ’ve been w-working since Monday.” 

He stood rooted before her, stricken, his 
shame slowly beginning to suffocate him. 

“T—I wanted to surprise you with a 
Christmas p-present.” 

“Ah—don’t!” 

Her quivering, spasmodic heaving continued. 
He wanted to take her in his arms, yet he could 
not move; it seemed basely hypocritical to try 
to comfort her in the next breath after so 
grievous a hurt. 

“Oh, Ev—Ev, forgive me! He spoke 
against his muffling hands that covered his 
face, the finger-tips pressed hard against his 
eyeballs to counteract with pain the misery in 
his heart. 

“T do—I do, Sammy.” She rose and came 
with trembling, uncertain steps toward him and 
with another rending cry of ‘Oh, Ev!” he 
gathered her to his breast. Her hair, loosened, 
tumbled about her shoulders, her hat dangling 
still pinned to its coils. But she gave no heed 
to it, nor did he. Her face was drenched with 
tears and he kissed them and kissed them, his 
own wetting her cheeks. 





Christmas Eve fell on Saturday night and 
the store on Fourteenth Street remained open 
until nine o’clock. Evelyn had told him in the 
morning when they parted that he must 
manage his own meal. He carried home a 
pound of frankfurters and a bag of doughnuts, 
and considered he fared very well on these and 
coffee with a remnant of pie he discovered in 
Evelyn’s tiny improvised store closet. 

When he had finished his simple meal, he 
decided he would walk over to the department 
store and wait for her to come out at the em- 
ployees’ entrance. It was a nipping night and 
the room was chilly. Evelyn, he knew, would 
want but one thing when she came home and 
that would be the comfort of her warm bed. 
He remembered his mother used to put hot 
bricks between the sheets on cold nights at 
Mendon. He went on an exploring expedition 
and in the basement the janitor helped him 
locate one. He washed it carefully and put it 
into the oven to get hot. 

Discovering a broken grocery box in the 
basement, he begged it also of the janitor. 
This he split with his knife into kindling, 
brushed out the grate and laid the makings of a 
fire. When it was nearly nine o’clock, he went 
to meet her. 

She came out, with a surging, hilarious crowd 
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of other girls, like a beaten lily, and gasped 
with pleasure when she saw him, and hung 
wearily upon his arm as they turned their steps 
homeward. 

“Well, Sammy-boy, I’m tired. They ain’t 
keeping any of the extras on after Christmas.” 

“You aren’t disappointed?” 

“Well, a little bit, maybe—but I expected it. 
| It don’t make no diff’, only that fiver a week 
| looked pretty good to me.”’ 

“Tm going to get my raise next month— 
don’t forget that.” 
“Did they give you anything for Christmas?” 
“No-ope—but Jerry handed me 
| cigars.”’ 
“They won’t help pay the rent.” 
“Oh, no—but it was nice of Jerry. He’s not 
| my employer, you know.” 
| That was mean of me, Sammy; of course it 
| was nice of him. Look!” She held up a little 
| yellow envelop. ‘Five whole dollars,” she 
| said triumphantly. “What do you want for a 
| Christmas present, Sammy-boy?” 
| “Nothing, m, darling, that you have had to 
work so hard for.” 
“But, Sammy, that makes it all the nicer, the 
| money I’ve earned myself.” 
| They argued the matter amiably as they 
| walked along. 
“Sammy-boy,” she interrupted suddenly, 
do you love Ev? Do you trust Ev?” 
“Why, of course I do!” 
“You won’t be cross if I tell you something?” 
His spirits sank. ‘‘No—I won’t be cross.” 
“Promise?” 
“All right, I promise.’”’ Dread of what she 
was about to disclose weighted his heart. 

“Dais came down to the store today and 
| looked me up, and she brought me one or two 
little gifts from the girls. I think it was dear of 
them! Then she put a little wad of bills in my 
hand and told me it was from her and I was to 
spend it for anything I like. Now, Sammy, 
don’t you think that was darling of Dais?”’ 

“How much was it?” His tone was lifeless. 

“Twenty-five! Just think of it—twenty- 
five dollars! It’s going to help us out im- 
mensely. Now can’t I buy you a little 
| Christmas present out of the money I’ve 
earned myself?” 
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| Koenig and then handed it over to you!” He 
thought these words but he did not say them. 
How could he rebuff her when she was so 
eager? 

“T wish you hadn’t taken it,’ he said 
heavily. 

““Now—now, Sammy-boy, you promised you 
wouldn’t be cross.” 


“T’m not.” He forced his voice to a lighter 


/tone. ‘You must be dead.” 
| “It was frightful in the store today. You 
| never saw such jamming and cramming; they 
mobbed our counter. I’m glad I’m not going 
back; I could cry I’m so tired.” 

When they reached the house in which they 
lived, Sam picked her up in his arms and car- 
ried her lightly and easily to the third floor. 
She marveled at the feat. 


I could’ve done it two or three times and never 
noticed it.” 
As soon as they were within their room, he 


fireplace. At once the flames crackled briskly, 
the wood snapping, flickering firelight playing 
| about the dim chamber in which only the lamp 
| was burning. 

| “Oh, how splendid, Sammy! That’s simply 
glorious! And you cleaned up and everything! 
You’re a darling to Ev, Sammy. Did you have 
a lonely dinner?” 

“You bet I had, and every thought was of 
you. Get to bed, now. Look—TI have a hot 
brick for you.” 

“Oh, Sammy—aren’t you cute!” 

He wrapped the brick in a towel and shoved 
| it between the sheets; Evelyn rapidly divested 
herself of her clothes and gratefully climbed 
in. He adjusted the covers over her shoulders 
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“Dais wheedled the money out of Dutch | E 











“T’m not as good as I was,” he said, panting 
a little when he set her down. ‘Upon the farm | 





| and kissed her temple. 
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“Does the brick work?” he asked gently. 

“Q-oh, it’s just divine! You’re awfully good 
to your old Ev, Sammy-boy; do you know that? 
Lord, this feels good! Don’t make no diff’ 
about that money, does it, Sammy?” 


The early March wind blew with the icy 
breath of the north upon the frozen city. For 
weeks the snow stood banked in high clumsy 
walls on either side of the streets. Sam was 
miserable with a heavy cold. There were 
holes the size of a dollar in both shoes, and 
every morning he took them off in a secluded 
aisle between the shelves and bins of the stock- 
room, to insert bits of cardboard from the 
packing department. From week to week he 
had been intending to have his shoes repaired, 
but he hated to ask Evelyn for the necessary 
dollar. 

Their shortness of funds was an increasing 
irritation to her; of late she had grown frankly 
sour about it. It had been a grievous blow 
when the promised ‘raise’ in January had 
turned out to be only for one dollar a week. 

Evelyn tried to get work. She went out 
several times to inquire at some of the big 
stores, and she answered advertisements in the 
newspapers. Her efforts met with no success. 

There remained a move into cheaper 
quarters, but Evelyn betrayed irritation when- 
ever he mentioned it. 

““Heaven knows we’re bad enough off where 
we are!”’ she would exclaim. “I don’t pro- 
pose to live like a pig!” 

“Oh, Ev—Ev, what do you want to talk that 
way for!” 

“Well, what do you want me to live in a 
nasty cheap tenement for?” 

Always combating him, Sam felt the in- 
fluence of her old associates up-town—Dais 
and her “‘crowd.”’ When he had Evelyn to him- 
self, when for one reason or another she had 
not been with them, she was all that he could 
wish for in a dear companion. Then would 
come an evening when he would detect the 
smell of liquor and cigarets upon her breath; 
he would know at once she had been with Dais 
and had had luncheon with her and others of 
her old “pals.” Perhaps Dutch Koenig had 
come in late in the afternoon upon the merry 
group and had mixed them all cocktails. 
There was a marked difference in her after 
such experiences; discontent was written in 
her face; she was silent, indifferent to him, 
uncommunicative. 

A day came when Sam realized something 
definite must be done. His cold was consider- 
ably worse, he was coughing day ‘and night, 
and quick movements of his head made 
objects swim before his eyes. Evelyn was 
excited and upset; she had not been like her- 
self for days. She was restless, irritable often, 
given to tears, of which she made no explana- 
tion. Whenever he attempted to console her, 
she was almost frantically affectionate, kissing 
him on face and lips, hugging and straining him 
to her. Her manner worried him; her secretive- 
ness alarmed him. 

Sam had one last string to his bow and that 
was Mr. Faber; he believed Mr. Faber, if made 
acquainted with his desperate need, would 
help him. Unless the junior partner could be 
persuaded to intercede in his behalf with Mr. 
Hartshone, Sam felt that it must be the end of 
Evelyn and himself. 

lor a week and more he awaited an op- 
portunity at the close of work to find Mr. 
Faber alone in his office. When the hour came, 
what shred of hope he had had for the inter- 
view deserted him, but mechanically he pursued 
his intention. It seemed to him the first step 
in the final dissolution of himself and Evelyn, 
the beginning of the last chapter of their story. 
He realized he felt giddy, looked gaunt and 
wild-eyed as he stepped into his employer’s 
office. <A fit of coughing seized him as he 
closed the door. 

“My Lord, Schmidt—you’re sick, ain’d you? 
Sid down.” ; 

Mr. Faber pushed a seat toward him but 
Sam declined it. He stated his case bluntly. 

“T got to have more money.” 


| 
| 
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He went on explaining gruffly his pressing 
circumstances. Mr. Faber scowled and stuck 
out his lips. Sam knew as he watched him, he 
was going to refuse. Before he could speak, 
Sam took a step forward and laid his fist 
heavily upon the desk. 

“I just want you to understand one thing, 
sir—and that i is I got to have it!” 

The man’s eyes opened wide with a start and 
he looked straight into Sam’s unfaltering gaze. 
Both were conscious of the moment’s tenseness, 
Sam, as he stood glaring at his superior, ex- 
perienced a a curious sense of power; he felt it 
rise up in him and emanate from him as a 
force, he felt it reach out like a giant’s hand 
and subdue the other’s opposing will. 

“Vell now—vell now, let’s see vat can be 
done for you, Schmidt. How much are ve 
paying you now?” Sam told him. “I see, I 
see. 

Other questions followed; they discussed the 
situation. 

“Vell, how vould you like dis? How vould 

ou like to go out on der road? I tell you vat 
I'll do, Schmidt—I can’t give you a raise, but 
you go out on der road and ve’ll pay you ten 
percent on vat new orders you get. How’s 

at?” 


“T guess that’s all right, Mr. Faber. I think 
I can sell our goods; I know them pretty 
well.” Sam spoke without enthusiasm but 
already he felt a lifting of the burden. This 
was a way out—this did give him a chance to 
| do something! 
| “Of course, you understand, Schmidt, your 

salary vill be charged against vat business you 
bring in.” 
They talked of how soon the change could be 
effected. 

“Tl talk to Mr. Hartshone in der morning,” 
Mr. Faber said, ‘und say, Schmidt, you vant 
to look after dat cold of yours. Dat’s bad; 
| you look done oop. 

“Thank you, sir—thank you very much. I 
guess I’m all right.” 

But was he? As he stood still a moment in 
the outer office, he put his hand to his head and 
closed his eyes. Something was wrong; he 
felt on fire. 

He experienced none of the elation he had 
expected—neither had he any misgivings as to 
whether or not he could succeed as a salesman. 
The only thought of which he was conscious 
was that his new work would take him from 
Evelyn; if he made any extensive trips, he 
might have to be away from her for several 
nights. Still, the opportunity was not to be 
thrown aside; it was a big step up for him. 
Evelyn was sure to be pleased. 

At Eighth Street, after he had descended 
to the street from the elevated station, he 
stopped at Weir’s drug store and bought a 
dime’s worth of quinine pills. He decided he 
would take three of them as soon as he reached 
home and make Evelyn mix him a hot drink 
with a stiff jolt of whisky in it, if she had some. 
He felt he must throw off the cold at once, now 
that this new activity had been offered him. It 
was good news he brought Evelyn; she was 
bound to be tremendously elated. 

He was disappointed in not finding her at 
home when he reached the room. That meant 
she was with Dais, and that when she came in, 
she’d be in one of her cross, silent moods. His 
tidings would cheer her; there would soon be an 
end to Dais and this gadding when he was able 
to provide properly for her. The room was 
unusually cold, it seemed to him. He de- 
cided to lie down on the bed and wait for 
Evelyn. 

Pulling the comforter over him, he huddled 
beneath it; he ought to take off his coat, but 
he was really too cold. His eyelids were hot 
upon his eyes, and as he closed them bright 
circles began to wheel before them; the blood 
roared in his ears. His head was aching 

A long time later he awoke, pushed himself 
into a sitting posture and stared about him. 
Something was wrong with his eyes; he could 
hardly see. It was very cold; the single gas- 








jet, which he had lighted when he came in, 
screamed now, a small flaring torch. Evelyn 
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was not yet home. The room was bare, | 
deserted. In spite of the cold, he felt burning | 
up, his head rocked, dry heat consumed him. 
His clothes, mussy and wrinkled, clung to his | 
body; his collar choked him; it was like a red- 
hot band about his neck. With a fierce 
wrench he tore it off and loosened his shirt 
about his throat. The light danced in his eyes, 
the room swam. What time was it? 

He dragged himself to his feet, swaying 
drunkenly, reached to wall and foot-board to 
steady himself. The alarm clock on the 
wobbly chest of drawers appeared a blurred 
white disk. He seized it and held it close, but 
it was a moment or two before he could read 
the angle of its hands Three o'clock! 
It wasn’t possible! Where was Ev? She 
was in trouble, she needed and wanted him— 
and he was sick! Oh, but he was sick! . . . 

He stumbled to the center of the room, 
clutching the furniture. Then upon the table 
where it lay propped against a book, a white 
envelop. obtruded itself upon his distorted 
vision for the first time. Twice his trembling 
fingers reached for it and he fell heavily 
against the table as he thrust a thick finger 
beneath the flap and burst it open. But now 
with the fluttering sheets before him, covered 
with her scrawled writing, he could not ead 
her words. ‘Dearest Sammy-boy.” That 
was as far as he could decipher. 

He flattened the pages upon the table and 
steadied himself by leaning heavily forward, 
both hands, palms down, pressed hard upon 
the paper. ‘‘Dearest Sammy-boy.” He 
blinked his eyes, rubbed them, held the paper 
close and then again at arm’s length. The 
black letters ran together like water bugs. 
Staggering, holding to whatever came to hand, 
he made his way to the bathroom, turned on 
the faucet and plunged his head beneath its 
slow trickle. With dripping hair and face, 
water running down his neck, his shirt half 
drenched, he tottered back to the table and 
picked up the fateful message. Gripping hard 
his teeth, he tried with all his will power to focus 
his vision on those dancing lines. ‘Dearest 
Sammy-boy”; he could make nothing of it. 
“Dearest Sammy-boy”’; the rest was jumble. 

“T will—I will—I will!” he sobbed. 

It was nouse. The fever in his blood whipped 
it to a mad gallop that fogged every sense. 
Suddenly he gave up with a terrible cry. 

“Oh, I’m blind—I’m blind! . . . Ev! 

Help me, Ev! Oh, Ev, I’m blind!” 

He slid down upon his knees slowly, and after 
a minute sank heavily to the floor. 

A burst of laughter broke upon his ears. 
Where he lay he was just able to discern 
Mehitabel careening to one side upon the 
mantel. The doll was rocking with mirth, 
loosing peal on peal, pointing at him, leering 
at him, shrieking its ribald jubilation. The 
noise beat upon him like thunder. Im- 
mediately Mehitabel began to grow; at once 
the creature was of enormous size. It climbed 
down off the mantel and came toward him with 
ponderous tread, becoming larger and larger 
with every step. It stood towering above him 
and then commenced to press its face nearer 
and nearer his own, its grinning features 
changing into hideous abnormalities, every 
moment getting bigger and bigger and bigger 
until in a final swift descent, the terrible visage 
rushed down upon him, shutting out the light, 
the room, plunging the whole world in darkness. 

Kons later a deep man’s voice said distinctly: 
“The fish are a merry folk—they dance like 
elves!’’ and a still deeper man’s voice rationally 
answered this absurdity by, “Get hold of his 
feet, there; now, then.”’ Sam felt himself being 
hoisted upon a camel’s back, the animal rose to 
his knees before he was fairly seated and he was 
nearly pitched on to his head. Then Mr. 
Wright reached up from the ground where he 
was standing and said: 

“We’re going to look after you, Sam; don’t 
worry; you’re all right and Taylor’s going .to 
lock everything up.” 

Ev wouldn’t like that! 
anyone meddling with her things . 
was Ev? 


She wouldn’t like 
Where 
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Restful Sleep at Night 
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A new way to banish wakeful nerves and sleepless nights 
and keep your youthful looks and spirit 


Over 20,000 leading doctors rec- 
ommend this simple way. See 
what3dayswilldo. Makethistest. 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay 
up! Leaving you dragged out on the mor- 
row — your morning logy, your energies 
drained by afternoon? 

Modern science has found a natural 
means to overcome this: a way to restful 
sleep that quickly restores your tired mind 
and body. 

Morning finds you a new woman. You 
are fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. Youthful in 
looks and spirit. And you have the energy 
to carry you right through the day and 
the evening’s social activities. 

A 3-day test will show you. We urge you 
to make this test. It is well worth while. 


Luxurious Sleep That Restores 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 

sound restful sleep, quickly and naturally. 
This is why: 

First—it combines in eas- 
ily digested form, certain vi- 
talizing and building up food- 
essentials in which your daily 
fare is lacking. One cup of 
Ovaltine has more real 
food value than 12 cups 
of beef extract. 










Builds Brain, 
Nerves and Body 





© T.W.Co. 





certainly works won- 
I can vouch for it and I take 


“Ovaltine” 
ders. 
great pleasure in spreading the 

“good word.” It has given me my 
first restful night’s sleep in three 
years. 
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Second—Ovaltine has the power actually 
to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other foods 
which may be in your stomach. Thus, a few 
minutes after drinking, Ovaltine is turning 
itself and all other foods into rich red blood. 

Chere is quick restoration for your tired 
mind and body. Frayed nerves are soothed. 
Restful sleep comes. 

In the morning you awaken, looking and 
feeling years hang ger. You are a new be- 
ing for a new day. You are alive with energy 
to carry you buoy antly through the day. 


Doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. 
It has been used in Switzerland for 30 years 
and is now in universal use in England and 
its colonies. During the great war Ovaltine 
was included as a standard war ration for 
invalid soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into this 
country. Today it is used in dreds of hospitals. 
More than 20,000 doctors know and recc ommend it 
not only as a restorative but also for nursing 
mothers, convalescents, invalids, backward children 
and the aged. 

Many take a cup of Or altir r 
a day for its natural stimulat 


up” drink. 








wo or three times 
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Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home use. 
Or drink it at the soda fe yuntains. But to let you try it 








we will send a 3-day introductory package for 1c t 
co st of packing and mailing. Send in the cou- 
po Oc. 

My husband has had trouble sleepin 









for more than a year. He sleeps son 
allnight now and is full of “pet 
and feels fine. I am very 
ve discovered Ovaltine. 
Letter from Mrs. G. R. BicELow 


Dept. 1612 
Chicago, Ill. 
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100 to 300 Shaves 
From Every Blade $5 to $10 


ROBT. H. INGFR- 
SOLL, to whom the 
world owes the Dol- 
lar Watch and the 
first line of low 
priced dependable 
watches, is now bring- 
ing before the Amer- 
ican public another 
article of great 
economic value 
—the INGER- 
SOLL DOLLAR 
STROPPING 
OUTFIT, ax 
ingenious inven- 
tion for resharp- 
eninz all makes 
of safety razor 
blades. Makes 
every blade good 
for 100 to 300 
perfect shaves. 














The INGER- 
SOLL DOL- 
LAR STROP- 
PER is_ con- 
structed on an en- 
tirely new principle. 
It is so designed as 
to automatically bring 
the edge of the blade 
in contact with the 
leather strop at the 
proper angle, thus insur- 
ing a keen cutting edge. 
It can be used by anyone 
WANTED | without skill or practice. 
This clever in- | The user cannot fail to 
yention iamect- | get a supersharp edge. 
wide approval— | Thousands already know 
the joys of better shaves 
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waiting for it. Prove the Ingersoll Strop- 
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Seht. Writefor | it- It costs no more than a 
few blades and by resharp- 
ening dull blades will save 
you from $5 to $10 a year. 
Send $1 for complete outfit, including patent 
Stropper (blade holder) and fine leather Strop. 
Use it 10 days and if you do not get the most 
comfortable, quickest and cleanest shaves you 
ever had, return it and we will sg your $1 
at once. Mail the Coupon AT ONC 


Robt. H. Ingersoll, Pres., New Era Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 5912, 476 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


I enclose $1, for which send me one Ingersoll Dollar 
Stropping Outfit complete, including the Ingersoll 
Specially Prepared Leather Strop. It is understood that 
I can return the Outfit in 10 days if not satisfied, and 
that you will return my dollar. 


Se OE RAROP SIMON sé... ci 6 na sienciccsncs cebtadcas 
0 If interested in Agent’s proposition check here. 


Sell Spare Time 
for CASH! 


Right now you can think of a score of things 
for which you would like to have extra money— 
more clothes, more amusements, a home of 
your own, a car. Any of these is within your 
grasp if you simply follow the successful course 
of thousands of men and women, boys and girls, 
who are turning their spare time into cash 
through the easy IMC plan—without experience, 
without capital, without interfering with their 
regular duties. Try it out! No cost to get details, 
and no obligation. Profits from the beginning 
in proportion to the time you spend. 
Mail the Coupon Today! 
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A long blank followed in which all sensation 
ceased. When he opened his eyes again it was 
night. There was a dim light somewhere 
and there were many vague black shadows. A 
woman moved about and she too was in black 
with a face inside a black hood like a nun. She 
came and bent over him; she was a nice person, 
very friendly, and she took hold of his hand and 
gently smoothed and patted it. 

‘‘Where’s Evelyn?” he asked her. 

“She’s coming presently,” the woman an- 
swered, but he knew she was fooling him. 

Oblivion again. 


Then came a morning when he awoke to full 
consciousness. He glanced about the hospital 
ward and saw other sick men with gaunt faces 
and unshaven chins. The nurse who was tend- 
ing them was Sister Mary Agnes. Just how he 
happened to know this, he could not guess. He 
felt very weak; he lifted up his hand before his 
eyes to look at it; it was little more than skin 
and bone, the hand of a skeleton. 

With an effort he turned his head toward the 
window across the room. Outside, a bright 
early morning sunshine was flooding the world. 
Snow lay in triangular patches at the corners of 
the window and along the dividing sash. 

As he lay thus, languid and listless, it came to 
him that Evelyn had left him. She had gone 
away; she bid quit him! Life for him now 
meant life w:tiout her—his days would be 
empty of her face! . . . A hot tear trickled 
across the bridge of his nose and dropped upon 
the pillow . . . Oh, why had they saved him? 
Why hadn’t they let him die? 

Wearily he slept, waked, dozed and slept 

. He wondered if Evelyn knew how sick 
he was. Perhaps if they sent word to Dais she 
would tell Ev and Ev would come. 

After a time his eyes drifted open and he 
found Mr. Wright sitting beside his bed smil- 
ing in an amused, affectionate manner. Sam 
was conscious of distaste. 

“Well, well, my boy, you’re on the mend, 
they tell me. They wouldn’t let me see you 
last week, but I’ve been here every day. 
insisted they let me in today; I told them I 
wouldn’t take no for an answer. Sister What’s- 
her-name tells me you’ve turned the corner. 
You don’t realize what a fright you’ve given 
us all. I never expected to see you walking 
round again. You’ve been very, very sick, you 
know. How do you feel?” 

“Better.”’ Sam’s lips formed the word but 
no sound came. He wished Mr. Wright would 
go away. 

“Of course—of course. You’ve made a 
glorious struggle, you’ve fought the good fight. 
I’m proud of you—we’re all proud of you.” 

Sam closed his eyes. It was too much. He 
let the easy voice flow on, but presently his 
attention was caught again. 

“Well, sir, I couldn’t find out where you 
lived; they had only your uncle’s address at 
your office. Finally I bethought me of Taylor 
Evans and fortunately he had it. We found 
you in a terrible condition. There’s no ques- 
tion but that you would have died if we hadn’t 
come when we did. I hadn’t expected to find 
you alone, you know, but there was the letter 
that explained everything. I looked at you, 
lying there half undressed in the tumbled bed, 
muttering to yourself and sometimes shouting 
out loud, and my heart just bled for you, Sam. 
So we got the janitor and sent him flying over to 
St. Vincent’s and in about twenty minutes he 
came back with the ambulance, and then we 
bundled you into it and I left Taylor to take 
charge of things and lock up.” 

Sister Mary Agnes approached. 

‘Ah, well, my time’s up,” said Mr. Wright. 
‘Tm ’fraid I’ve overstayed my allowance. 
Sorry to have to go, Sam, but I’ll be round 
tomorrow. I know how anxious you are to 


hear about everything, but you can’t expect to 
get back on your feet in a jiffy. 
impatient.” 

A day or two later his uncle came to see him, 
and afterwards Aunt Sarah, accompanied by 
Ruth. The two women brought a pot of 
hyacinths, set it on the little table at his 


Don’t be 


bedside, and with it left him a Bible to read. 

One afternoon Taylor Evans dropped in. 
Sam experienced his first interest at sight of 
him. He wanted Taylor to send word to 
Evelyn and let her know how sick he had been. 
He felt he could trust Taylor, but when at last 
he forced himself to mention her name and his 
request, Taylor frowned in a troubled way. 

“You can find out where she is through Dais 
—Dais will know where she is,”’ Sam suggested, 
trying to keep the note of eagerness out of his 
voice. 

Taylor shook his head. 

“Dais isn’t in town now; all of them must be 
on the road by this time . Look here, 
Sam—I think you'd better give ‘up that girl. 
I don’t think it’s any use your trying to make 
anything decent out of her. I read her letter 
the night we found you; the pages were 
scattered on the table and all over the floor. 
She isn’t worth while, Sam, old boy. You love 
her—I know that—but she hasn’t got it in her 
to love you the same way. She’s thrown you 
down for a cheap salary and her old crowd. 
You want to wash your hands of her, old man, 
and forget her.” 

‘‘What’s she done?” 

“You know—that road show she was going 
with; one of those ‘burlesque’ entertainments— 
what they call a ‘leg show.’ ” 

“T don’t remember,” said Sam, frowning. 

“Her letter——” Taylor began. 

Sam shook his head. ‘‘No, I didn’t read it; 
T was too sick that night; I couldn’t make it 
out.” 

The other considered, vaguely puzzled. 

“T happen to have it with me,” he went on 
presently. “TI took it when I went back to your 
rooms to clean up a bit; I knew you wouldn’t 
want to have it lying around, and I meant to 
give it to you one of these days, but perhaps 
this is the right time. I'll tell you, Sam—you 
read it over carefully—tI’ll leave it with you 
now—and after you’ve thought about it, if 
you want me to write her, I will, but I think 
you'll agree with me there isn’t any use.” 

Sam took the crumpled white envelop from 
him and pushed it beneath his pillow, but it was 
an hour or more after Taylor had departed 
before he reached for it, flattened out its 
smeared and creased pages across his bent 
knees, and commenced to read for the first 
time the scrawled message that began, 
“Dearest Sammy-boy. 

He read it through with a singular lack of 
emotion, conscious of great weakness as he 
turned its pages. For a long time after that he 
lay looking across the room at the window 
where the snow in sodden triangles, grown 
dirty now, still hugged the corners, and 
watched the fast gathering shadows of the 
approaching night. 

Taylor was right. It was all over between 
Evelyn and himself. He no longer wanted to 
have her back. Dutch Koenig had invested 
money in a show for Dais—a musical comedy, 
Ev described it—and Dais was to have a very 
good part init. Myrtle Flynn, Kitty Dale and 
Evelyn had all been booked in the chorus. 
“The Belle of the Bowery” was a road show and 
it was slated for a long tour of many months; 
it was to open in the Middle West, and, if busi- 
ness warranted, it would travel as far as the 
Coast. Evelyn did not expect to be back in 
New York within a year. 

The regrets, the protestations, the under- 
scored and repeated entreaties for his forgive- 
ness, her excuses and justifications, her violent 
assertions of love, left him unmoved. He was 
conscious only of hurt, of injury; he felt like 
a child whose trust is rewarded by a blow. 

The lights in the ward began to be lighted 
by the orderly. Their brightness troubled him. 
He closed his eyes with a pained frown. 

It was over—it was ended—there was no 
recapturing the golden hours of love, of sweet 
companionship. Evelyn had deserted him. 
Love had never meant to her what it did to him. 
She lacked the quality of loving . . . 

But with returning strength, with life creep- 
ing steadily though without welcome upon him 
day by day, the ache, the longing, the need and 
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hunger for her commenced its torture. He | 
could not banish her from his thoughts; at 
times he despised and hated her, fancying him- 
self reviling and upbraiding her with stinging 
reproaches; at others with hard-shut teeth and 
fierce, contracted frown his lips whispered her 
name and he crushed down the surging wave of 
emotion that threatened to overwhelm him. 

To go on—to go on—to go on. That was 
what was so hard todo. To pick up life again— 
to begin to think about the future! He 
possessed no urge to live; he could not bring 
himself to take an interest in the plans that 
were suggested by those who came to sit with 
him and blithely talked of the days to come. 

Mr. Wright held forth upon the Wednesday 
Night Club, and told how his friends missed 
him and how they planned a gala party for him 
on the very first evening he was able to join 
them. Taylor Evans came, and drawled of 
books and of his manuscript, left new novels 
for Sam to read and outlined plans for the 
summer. Aunt Sarah and Ruth brought fruit 
and flowers and gazed upon him with sober, 
self-conscious eyes. Uncle Cyrus with a grave 
air established himself beside the bed, rubbed 
his lean chin with troubled fingers, and spoke of 
his immortal soul. 

“You’ve had a close call—a hard lesson, my 
nephew,” he said to him, ‘‘and I earnestly 
hope you’ve learned a good deal from it. I'll 
say no more about the past than that I sin- 
cerely trust you now see the error of your ways 
and intend to make your peace with God and 
live a new Christian life. 

“Now, Sam, I want to talk to you. I con- 
fess that when you summarily left my house a 
year ago, I was very angry at you. ButIdon’t 
blame you today as I did then. As regards the 
future, I have this tosay: If you are repentant, 
if you can say to me you are heartily sorry for 
your waywardness, I stand ready to resume 
our old relationship and be your loving uncle 
once again. Moreover, if you promise to lead 
a clean life from now on, I am ready to welcome 
you back into my family.” 

On several visits Uncle Cyrus continued in 
this strain. The matter appeared to be of the 
gravest importance to him, and Sam was 
vaguely puzzled. Listening apathetically, it 
never occurred to him that the man eagerly 
awaited from him a statement of contriteness 
and a declaration as to his future conduct. 
Sam was entirely willing to do whatever his 
uncle wished him to; he had no heart or desire 
to combat anyone. 
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Mr. Wright took up the song where Uncle 
Cyrus left off. | 
‘*You’ll soon be well enough to be moved out 
of here,”’ he said, “‘and the point is—where are 
you to go? Your uncle, very generously, I con- 
sider, has been paying all your expenses. I 
offered to do it, but he insisted. Now it isn’t 
exactly fair to him to go on staying here when 
the doctors pronounce you well enough to leave. 
Of course, you have a long convalescence still 


ahead of you, and that’s going to take time and | 


building up. Your uncle has expressed himself 
as willing to have you back in his home 
I think that’s the place for you. Your aunt and 
cousin can look after you, and with a few weeks’ 
care and proper diet, you’ll be up and around 
again, ready to go back to work with old 
Hartshone. All you have to do is to tell your 
uncle you’re sorry for what you’ve done, and 
that you intend from now on to lead a clean, 
honest Christian life. You can do that, can’t 
you, Sam? You can tell him that much, can’t 
you?” 
“Sure,” Sam agreed. 
“Well, snow, that’s splendid! I Pil tell him at | 
once you’ve repented and that you’re ready to 
throw yourself upon God’s mercy and implore | 
His forgiveness. | 
Jerry Haines came to see the invalid, too. 
He was full of gossip about Hartshone & | 
Faber. Sam wasn’t to worry about his job. 
Mr. Faber had told Jerry to say to him that his | 
salesman’s position was ready and waiting for | 
him whenever he felt able to return to work. 
Sam nodded and smiled a pretended appre- | 
ciation, but it was all unimportant to him. The 
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g The Original Loose Powder Case 
A dainty extra thin container for your favorite loose 
powder. Use the puff naturally and enough is sifted 
on for the twinkling toilet. The ‘‘Loospact’’ holds 
plenty for two weeks’ use. Nothing complicated. 

May Be Refilled 

time after time with any kind 
of powder. Sizes 2” and 2%” 
Choice of gunmetal with white 








ring border ; or nickeled, beauti- 
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‘Daily Delig At el 
onths Jo Cia! 


The gift of gifts for her— 
daintily laden with all the 
charm and fragrance of the 
flowery land where Christ- 
mas was born 

This “‘Ideal" Beauty Set of 
Boncilla preparations, de- 
lights and charms for weeks 
and weeks. A_ wonderful 
Clasmic Beautifier, a richly 
efficient Cold Cream, a de- 
lightful Vanishing Cream, a 
clinging, fragrant Face Pow- 
der, and a cake of dainty 
Beauty Soap—comprise the 
complete daily toilette. 

This ‘Ideal’ Set embraces the rest- 
ful, zestful ‘‘Boncilla Method” of 
retaining the glow of YOUTH! 

Your Christmas will be merry as 
well as hers, if you send her your 
Yuletide Greetings in this beautiful, 
useful and sure-to-be appreciated 
package. 

At All Toilet Counters 
By mail, on receipt of price, if your 
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It’s Wonderful How 


Pinex Eases a Cough 


The moment you take a spoonful of 
Pinex, you feel it take hold of your cough, 
soothing the membranes and bringing 
marked relief. 

And it makes a difference in your drug 
bills. A small bottle of Pinex, mixed at 
Peed with plain sugar syrup, makes a 
whole pint—a family supply—of pure, 
wholesome cough syrup, the best that 
money could buy, for adults or child- 
ren. Tastes good, too—youngsters 
take it willingly. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
py Money promptly refunded 

wth are not glad you tried it. 

he Pinex Co. , Ft. Wayne, Ind, 
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EARLE E. L EDERMAN 
The Muscle Builder 
Author ne * Muscle Building,’’ nee of Ww reselino.” 
rets of Strength, ‘Here's Health, 


Kill This Man 


There’s a devil inside of you. He’s trying to 





kill you. Look out for him! He tells you not to 
work so hard What’s the use—the boss only 
piles more work on you. He tells you not to 
bother with your body. If you're weak—you 
always will be weak. Exercise is just a lot of 
rot. Do you recognize him? Of course you do. 
He’s in us all. He's a murderer of ambition. 
He’s a liar and a fool. Kill Him! If you don’t, 
he will kill you. 
SAVED 

Thank your lucky stars you have another man 
inside of you. He’s the human dynamo. He 
fills you full of pep and ambition. He keeps you 
alive—on fire. He urges you on in your daily 


tasks. He makes you strive for bigger and better 
things to do. He makes you crave for life and 
strength. He teaches you that the weak fall 
by the wayside, but the strong succeed. He shows 
you that exercise builds live tissue—live tissue is 
muscle—muscle means strength—strength is power. 
Power brings success. That’s what you want, 
and gosh darn you're old hide, you’re going to 
get it. 


Which Man Will It Be? 


It’s up to you—set your own future. You want 
to be the Human Dynamo? Fine! Well, let’s get 
busy. I’ll shoot you the works. That’s where I 
come in. That’s my job. Here’s what I’ll do for you. 

In just 30 days I’ll increase -your arm one fuil 
inch with real live, animated muscle. Yes, and I’ll 
add two inches to your chest in the same time. 
Pretty good, eh? That’s nothing. Now come the 
works. J’ll build out your shoulders, I’ll deepen 
your chest. I’ll strengthen your whole body. I'll 
give you arms and legs like pillars. I’H literally 
pack muscle up your stomach and down your back. 
Meanwhile I'll work on those inner muscles sur- 
rounding your vital organs. You’ll feel the thrill 
of life shooting up your old back bone and through- 
out your entire system. You'll feel so full of life, 
you will shout to the world, ‘“‘I’m a man and I can 
prove it.” Hise 

Sounds good, what? But listen! That isn’t all. 
I’m not only promising these things. I guarantee 
them! It’s a sure bet. Oh boy! Let’s ride. 


Send for my new book 
MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT 


It’s the peppiest piece of reading you ever laid 
your eyes on. I swear you’ll never blink an eye lash 
till you’ve turned the last cover. And there’s 48 
full page photos of myself and some of my prize- 
winning pupils. This is the finest art gallery of 
strong men ever assembled. And every last one 
of them is shouting my praises. Look them over. 
If you don’t get a kick out of this book, you had 
better roll over—you’re dead. Come on then. Take 
ot the old waterman and sign your name and address 
to the coupon. All I ask is 10 cents to cover 
postage and wrapping. Snap into it. Do it now. 
Tomorrow you may forget. Remember there are no 
strings attached—no obligation. GRAB IT 

EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 8012 305 Broadway New York City 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 8012, 305 Broadway, New York City 


Dear Sir—I enclose 10 cents for which you will 








please send me, absolutely FREE and without any 
obligation on my part whatever, a copy of your latest 
book, ‘‘Muscular Development.’’ (Please writé or 
print plainly.) 

Name......... ° eewsce 
Street 

City , . cove -... State 
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| future held no alluring prospect; the thought of | 


effort wearied him; he shrank from picking up 
the burden of life. He was still very weak. 

It was arranged that he was to be moved to 
his uncle’s house without further delay, and | 
toward the end of his fifth week at the hospital | 
Mr. Wright called for him in a four-wheeled 
cab one morning early in May when the hot, 
moist breath of early summer lay upon the city. 


| Sam listlessly pulled on his baggy, unfamiliar | 


clothes, and with Mr. Wright’s arm supporting | 
him, bade good-by to the Sisters and made | 
a shaky progress down-stairs to the waiting | 
vehicle below. Half an hour later he found | 
himself back in his old bed on the top floor of | 
his uncle’s house with the familiar pine furni- | 
ture around the walls, and the sloping, dis- | 
colored ceiling directly overhead with its | 
yellow-brown spots that always resembled a 
grotesque and oddly shaped fish. 

His strength flirted with him; it refused to 
be coaxed back; he was conscious of no re- 
bellion; he felt satisfied to lie in bed indefinitely, 
only asking that no more strenuous effort be | 
demanded of him. 

During the first week his aunt made a point 
of visiting him morning and afternoon, and 
sometimes in the evening, too, she would climb 
the stairs to look in upon him. Sam grew to 
dread these appearances, for she was bent upon 
asking questions, and answering them ex- | 
hausted him. He pretended to be asleep when 
he heard her coming. | 

It was apparent to him that Aunt Sarah | 
wished to “wrestle for his soul” and Sam felt he 
no longer hada soul. Evelyn had taken it. He 
characterized her in his thoughts as an empty 
shell; he considered himself another. No 
longer had he either heart or soul: only a 
sickly animation remained which people in- 
sisted upon calling life. 

Except on Sundays and Wednesdays, when 
church services claimed him, Uncle Cyrus 
visited him in the evenings, establishing him- 
self in a creaking rocking-chair next the bed, | 
and after inquiring carefully as to his nephew’s | 
state of health, conversed upon the weather, | 
politics, business, and occasionally church | 
affairs. Sam liked his uncle; his rambling | 
observations soothed him. He believed Uncle 
Cyrus really loved him, and the thought drew | 
him to the man in spite of the fact that he knew | 
him to be narrow and bigoted. At least his | 
uncle was honest in his convictions. 

Mr. Wright and Taylor Evans generally | 
dropped in during the afternoons. Taylor | 
brought the manuscript of his novel along with | 
him, and read aloud from it on each visit. The | 
story pleasantly interested Sam. 

It was Ruth whose presence in his room 
pleased him best. She brought up a tray three 
times a day and the care she had taken in | 
arranging it amused and touched him. He | 
felt that Ruth really liked taking care of him, 
and he had no hesitation i in asking her to per- 
form small services. Ruth was an excellent 
nurse. She possessed the faculty of sens- 
ing his needs often before he was aware | 
of them himself. Aunt Sarah thought the | 
young girl spent far too much time in the | 
invalid’s room, and frequently cut short her 
visits by coming to the foot of the stairs below 
and calling up to her. Aunt Sarah regarded her 
nephew as still stained with sin. He was a 
dangerous young man; she did not fancy the | 
idea of her niece being alone in the room with | 
him—particularly a bedroom. 

Ruth, Sam suspected, shared some of her 
aunt’s feelings concerning him, and looked upon 
him doubtfully although perhaps with no down- 
right censure. He was aware she watched him 
curiously at times, her round, solemn eyes fixed 
upon him, speculating, he imagined, on the 
awful circumstances of his sinful life. It 
annoyed him that she should think harshly, 
even ‘disapprov ingly of him. Knowing so little 
of life, it was natural she should regard his 


Sometimes when Aunt Sarah was out of the 


| a lapful of sewing up to his room and sit by the 
‘window silently bending over her work, her 








cAdd to your 


Loveliness 
with a touch of 


Maybelline 





It is amazing, the wonderous effect of 
a touch of MAYBELLINE. Just a drop 
of the new waterproof, harmless Liquid, 
or a brush stroke of the popular Solid form, 
and the lashes become marvelously luxuriant, 
naturally long appearing, and_bewitchingly 
dark, Apply this magic beauty aid and behold! 
how it adds to your loveliness. 

Either Solid or Liquid in Black or 

Brown—7ic at all toilet goods counters. 


MAYBELLINE CO., 4750-76 Sheridan Rd., CHICAGO 
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Milder Musterole 
forSmall Children 


Thousands of mothers tellas 
they would not be without 
Children’s Musterole, the new, 
milder form of good old Mus- 
terole especially prepared for 
babies and small children. 

At night, when awakened by the 
warning, croupy cough, rub the clean, 
white ointment gently over the child’s 
throat and chest. 

Children’s Musterole, like regular 
Musterole, penetrates the skin with a 
warming tingle and goes quickly to 
the seat of the trouble. 

It does not blister like the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster and it is not 
messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it 
takes the kink out of stiff necks, makes 
sore throats well, stops croupy coughs 
and colds. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
CHILDREN’S 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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needle busy. Sam liked to have her there, en- 
joyed the siient companionship, and it pleased 
him that she should want to come. June had 
turned out a wet, dreary month, and the con- 
tinued steady downpour of rain affected his 
nerves. When Ruth was in the room it did not 
trouble him so much. 

During one of these dark, sluicing afternoons, 
he lazily opened his eyes and caught her watch- 
ing him. He smiled a lazy recognition of her 
study. Slightly confused, she immediately 
turned her eyes back to her work. After a 
while, Sam said: 

“Do you think I’m awfully wicked, Ruth?” 

She bent closer over her sewing and there was 
silence. 

“Ruth—I’d really like to know what you 
think of me. You know,’ he went on when | 
there was still no answer, “I hate having you 
believe rotten things about me. You’ve 
heard Uncle Cyrus and Aunt Sarah talking 
about me and how wicked I was to live with a | 
girl who wasn’t my wife, and of course you 





think about me the way they do. There’s 
always two sides of a story, ‘Ruth—and I’d 
like to tell you mine, if you don’t mind. 


Would you like to hear it?” 

“Tt’s just as you feel about it, Sam.” 
voice was hardly audible. 

“Well, I think it would help me to talk about 
it, and anyhow Id like to have you know the | 
truth.” | 

He began to tell her about Evelyn, from the 
time of her desertion by the actor who had 
made a pretense of marrying her to the day of 
his and her desperate need of each other and 
their decision to take their love and destinies in | 
their own hands, and in defiance of convention, 
try to make something permanent and good | 
out of their union. 

“The fates were all against us, I’m afraid,” | 
he went on in a depressed voice as he reviewed 
the struggle. “I didn’t have money enough; 
that was all the trouble. If I had had money 
we could have worked it out. Even I couldn’t 
have stood it if I hadn’t loved her so much. 
We didn’t have money for clothes or theaters | 
or anything—and Ev had been used to all these | 
things. She liked having good times and we | 
couldn’t afford them. Sometimes there wasn’t 
quite enough money for the food we needed. | 
And she had to do all the cooking and—and she 
was lonesome. That was a large part of the 
trouble—terrible loneliness. I was away at 
work all day and she didn’t have anything to 
amuse her. She tried to get a job herself—but 
she wasn’t strong enough. She was a little bit | 
of a thing, pale and kind of anemic ae 

His voice trembled a moment but he caught | 
himself up, clicking shut his jaws to check the 
choke in his throat. 

“T tell you, Ruth,” he continued after a 
pause, and now there was fierceness in his | 
tone, “there would have been a different end- 
ing to our story if I had had a decent salary— 
if I had only had a little more money. That’s 
all that matters in this world is money! Just 
money—money—money. If you have it, 
you’re noble and good; if you haven’t, you’re | 
no better than an outcast and nobody cares a 
darn about you. If I ever get well, I’m going 
after money—heaps of it—and I’m going to be 
rich—awfully rich.” 

He lay staring up at the distorted, grotesque 
fish upon the ceiling, losing himself in his re- 
flections. A matter of dollars and cents had 
separated him and Evelyn, had ruined his life, 
and sent her back to her frivolous companions, 
to the shame and degradation which must 
inevitably follow. It was that thought which 
turned the knife in his heart and made him 
cover his shut eyes with the back of his wrist 
and strike it against them in anguish. 

He opened them presently, blinked, and 
sighed heavily. Ruth still bent over her work, 
but he saw her fingers were still now; one hand | 
lay upon the other, and as he looked, he saw | 
tears upon her cheeks. She raised a hand and | 
brushed them away furtively. 

“Ruth!” 

She shook her head hastily, winking her 
eyes, and turning her face from him. 


Her 
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CLEANS the HAIR 
while it FEEDS the scalp 


At one ti 
for one cost 


WILDROOT TAROLEUM HaAIR-WASH 


VEN healthy scalps deserve a 

certain amount of care. But 
few scalps—nowadays—are really 
healthy. Some scalps are starved, 
because the food supply from the 
tiny oil glands is insufficient. A 
great many scalps are choked with 
dandruff. 
To be sure, there are complicated 
treatments. They take time—require 
expert service—and cost money. 


Home treatments possible 
Until recently, such 
costly treatments 
# were the only road 
to scalp health— 
but all this has been 
changed by a scien- 
tific discovery. A 
new double formula, 
called Taroleum, now makes it pos- 
sible for you to give yourself a 
complete scalp treatment in yourown 
home—for only a few cents. 
Wildroot Taroleum Hair-Wash costs 
no more than an ordinary shampoo. 
It cleanses—yes—removes dust, and 
dirt, and dandruff with a luxuriant 
lather. A wonderful shampoo! 
Life-giving Crude-Oil 
Taroleum is also acrude-oi/ treatment 
such as you might get from a scalp 
specialist. Before you wet your hair, 
gently rub Taroleum into your scalp 
with the finger tips, to stimulate the 
hair roots. ‘Taroleum should be rub- 
bed into your scalp, with the finger 
tips. 
Under such a massage, Taroleum’s 





€ and 


life-giving crude-oil feeds your scalp. 
Now take some warm water, and 
shampoo the head. Like magic, 
there springs up a thick, white, 
cleansing lather. While it cleans and 
feeds, Taroleum also protects, 
because its healthful ingredients are 
mildly antiseptic. Your scalp gets the 
extra benefit of healing pine-tar. 


Scalp young—hair silky 


Rinse out your hair, and see how 
Taroleum has loosened up the grime. 
Your head feels xew. 


Clean hair should be soft—but easy 
to handle. J+ 7s—atter Taroleum. 
You will be surprised at your hair’s 
silkiness, and wonderful true color. 


No stain—no odor 


When the easy 
Taroleum sham- 
poo is done, 
your hair is left 
sweet and clean, 
without any 
after-odor. And _ 
no matter how 
fair your hair— 
Taroleum abso- 
lutely cannot 
discolor it. White-haired mothers, 
and golden-haired daughters are 
enthusiastic about Taroleum. 





Money back guarantee 


Your druggist has Taroleum. If it 
isn’t the wonderful shampoo, we say 
it is——we’ll return your money. 


Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















RECENTLY a writer was paid $1800 for a single 
Short Story! By learning to write the stories of 
her dreams this woman has found her way to 
fame and fortune. You too can learn at home during 
spare tine WITH OUR COURSE. 

Writers Are Needed 


There are 24,868 publications, the majority of which 
buy short stories. High prices are paid for good 
stories and the demand for stories and photoplays is 
tremendous. We_ give Unlimited Personal Criticism 
and Manuscript Saies Service—and help you to sell. 


Students Earn Thousands 


of dollars—one 
with her_pen_since taking our personal training—others 
earning Big Money Every Day. You can too! 


Free Book iii. Gran wonabtfan eas." 
HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Dept. 120C, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


student alone has earned over $5000 


$1800 FOR A STORY 





Jack London Said: 


“TI like your simple, direct, 
straight - from - the - shoulder 
method of presenting the 
matter. As a veteran in the 
Short Story Game I feel 
justified in giving my judg- 









ment that your course is ex- 
cellently comprehensive and 
practical.’ 
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SPECIAL OFFER NOW ON: 
HOOSIER INSTI re TE, Short Story Dept. 120C 


o ayne, Indiana 
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It’s a Sin 
to be fat 


when you can make this 
amazing test free 


N° excuse now for being fat. There is a 


new way that brings back the beau- | 


tiful and alluring body you had'‘when a girl. 


And most surprising of all it takes only a few | 
Thousands of women have proved | 


weeks. 
it. So we ask that you, 
and pleasant way to reduce. 
amazed and delighted the test is free. 


Simply send the coupon 


Weare manufacturers of the Health-O- Meter 
Automatic Scale which is necessary in re- 
ducing scientifically. We will send you infor- 
mation concerning it and tell you about a 
very interesting offer we are making for a 
limited time only. 

ought to know about 
the weight of your 
family. No obliga- 
tion. But you must 
act at once. Address 

The 
Continental Scale Works, 
§701 SouthClaremont Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 





THE CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 


Dept. M-36, 5701 So. Claremont Ave., Chicago, III. 
Tell me about your amazing free test in reducing. 
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A ruoving alcohol 


Dodge colds by 
rubbing the chest 
nightly with Bodi- 
Rub. It closes the 
pores. Try it! 


Service Laboratories, Inc. 
Chicago 
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too, test this safe | 
If you are not | 


Also many things you 


“Well-l—that’s how it was,” said Sam 
slowly. “I tried to do something for her, and 
she did a lot for me. We didn’t injure anyone 
and I can’t see how our living together and try- 
ing to make a marriage out of it can be con- 
sidered sin. I don’t much care what my uncle 
and aunt think about me; they couldn’t and 
wouldn’t understand, but I wish you wouldn’t 
be down on me. You’ve never been in love, 
Ruth, but when you are, think of me, and 
you'll understand. There isn’t any explanation 
for the way you feel when you’re in love— 
there’s no good reason for it or anything—but 
when you meet the person you’re crazy about, 
be she good or bad, it doesn’t make any 
difference—you love her and life isn’t worth 
living without her . . . That’s why I wish 
to heaven they’d let me die.” 

He could hear Ruth frankly crying now. 
Twisting his head, he could see her trying to 
cover her eyes. It came to him he :was fool- 
ishly, unnecessarily distressing her. 

“T’m sorry I told you all about it if it’s 
to make you feel badly. There isn’t anything 
to feel badly about. It’s all over and done 
with. Evelyn didn’t really care for me, that 
was the trouble—and perhaps I’m better off 
without her. Ruth, please don’t goonso ... 
Ruth, please don’t feel so badly.”’ 

The girl suddenly rose to her feet, catching 
her sewing in both arms, holding it to her 
breast, as with wet cheeks and quivering 
breath she hurried from the room. 

“Ruth, don’t go! . . . Ruth, ’msorry! 

She was gone. 


going 


1? 


Sam has an inspiration which en- 
ables him to start on his success- 
ful business career; and Romance 
comes again, for him to accept or 
cast aside—in Charles G. Norris’s 
instalment for Next Month 





“ Ey” 


The Black Hunter 


(Continued from page 87) 


of her night affair with Bigot. She had ex- 
plained nothing. 

He almost stumbied over the servant, who 
had stopped before a door very close to the 
street. He could see that the building to which 
this door belonged was of grouted stone. Its 
windows were closely shuttered. 

A rattle of the knocker brought a servant 
from within, who took David’s things, con- 
ducted him the length of a gloomy hall, and 
through another door into a large room. 

Instantly David would have known it for 
Peter’s apartment even if Peter had not been 
there. The wall he faced in entering held 
an arsenal of small arms, and the big room was 
filled with the careless luxuriousness. which was 
a characteristic of his friend. But Peter was 
present. And the moment David’s eyes fell 
upon him his heart missed a beat. 

Peter was pacing back and forth with a long 
dueling pistol in his hand, and the smile with 
which he greeted David held in it more of 
snarling menace than of friendly pleasure. He 
was an alarming contrast to the plump, jolly, 
lovable Peter of the Richelieu. 

David held out his hand, but Peter scowled 
over it into his face. 

“So, so, so,” he said, putting a drawling 
sting into his taunting voice. “Nancy’s lover, 
eh? Fast work you made of it on the Richelieu, 
didn’t you?—and we all as blind as pine-bats 
while it was going on! Well, what have you 
to say? I can’t call you out and shoot you, 
because of your mother. But I should, for 
Anne’s sake.” 

Dropping his extended hand slowly, 
stared at his friend. 
<3 ‘It is a mistake. 


David 
“Peter!” he gasped. 
TI have not éé 

“A mistake!”’ Peter interrupted him, his 
voice rising. ‘A mistake!’’—and with a furious 
movement he flung his pistol the length of the 
room. “I must get rid of it, or I will let go 
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Scaldsand burns quickly cease 
to bother and pain when they 
are dressed with “‘ Vaseline” 

Petroleum Jelly. It soothes 
the pain, keeps out air and 
dirt so that nature can do 
its healing work undisturbed. 
Keep it handy in case of need. 
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For fifty years “Vaseline” 
Petroleum Jelly has been a 
standard supply in every hos- 
pital, used by every physician 
and nurse. Have it handy 
in your first aid kit or medi- 
cine cabinet. 
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State Street New York 


Vaseline 
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HUNDREDS of new Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Mo- 
tor Inns and Coffee Shops now opening are 
calling for trained managers. Shortage acute. 
We receive daily calls for Manag gers, Assistant 
Managers, etc. 
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at you with powder and ball! A mistake— 
kissing Nancy Lotbiniére like that! A mistake 
—base disloyalty to Anne and _ villainous 
treachery to me! And she has only kissed 
one other man as she kissed you, Monsieur 
Rock? I heard her say that. A couple of 
lovers—and you the last!” 


“Peter!” David’s face had gone white. 
With a swift movement he caught the other’s 
shoulders. ‘Peter, you lie!” He flung him 


back a step or two, and folded his arms, like 
an Indian. “You lie!” 

Peter, his mouth half open, stared at David. 
His lips closed and his eyes narrowed until 
they were glittering points. “I have shot 
three men for less than that,’’ he said coldly. 

“Shoot me if you want to,” replied David. 
“But I still say it. You lie!” 

It was a new David standing before Peter. 
With a few years added, and a white streak 
in his hair, he might have been the Black 
Hunter. 

“T kissed Nancy,” he said. “I kissed her 
because she seemed to be the only friend I had 
in this place which I am beginning to hate. 
I went to the Convent first, in the darkness 
and storm. A man named Pierre Colbert 
took me there. We saw Anne come out and 
drive away with Bigot, laughing with him, 
so happy that something happened inside me. 
I asked Monsieur Colbert to show me Lot- 
biniére’s house then. Though she was about to 
leave with friends Nancy took me in, and was so 
kind to me that—it happened. 

“That is all. Next to my mother and Anne 
there is one other woman I will fight for, be- 
cause she has been good to me, because twice 
she has stood for me against others. She is 
Nancy Lotbiniére. If there are angels in 
Quebec, as you have so often told me, she is one 
of them. I won’t hear you insult her. If you 
think she is bad ‘ 

“Bad!” roared Peter. “Who said she was 
bad? Do you mean that I said it?”’ 

“You were hinting strongly——”’ 

“1 hinted nothing. Why ”” Peter ran a 
distressed hand through his tousled hair. 
“Insult her!’ he cried. ‘“I would die first. And 
I will kill the man who speaks a word crosswise 
about her. She is an angel.” 

“T have been trying to tell you that, Peter,” 
said David, bewildered. 

“She is lovelier than a dozen Annes, and 
twice as intelligent. But—she kissed youl 
Now why the devil did she do that?” 

“T think she pitied me,” said David. 

Peter halted, and his face was calmer as he 
looked at David. “That is it, pity,” he said 
grimly. ‘She pitied me, too, didn’t she? 
Kissed me, and then ran up-stairs—kissed me 
because she felt sorry for me, by heaven! But 
it was not the way she kissed you, if Anne tells 
half the truth. I guess it is not so much what 
she did to you that has stirred me up, but 
what she said afterward. That ‘other man’ 
she has kissed! Where is he? Who is he?” 

“T thought it was you—after what happened.” 

“Me?” Peter laughed despairingly. Then 
suddenly he held out his hand. “David, I 
have shown poor greeting to a friend. It isa 
little late, but forgive me. I am simply mad 
over Nancy. I shall die without her. I have 
been kneeling at her feet for two years and 
never once has she let me touch her lips. 
i f ill and 
accord, giving freely after a few weeks what I 
have yearned for vainly for ten times that long 
—why, it has upset me, and I have henceforth 
but one great thing to live for. I am going 
to hunt down that other man she spoke about.”’ 

His fingers were closing about David’s. 
Suddenly his eyes lighted with inspiration. 

“Could it be Captain Talon?” he demanded. 
“He is rated the best shot in New France and 
it would afford me pleasure to send a ball 
through him.” 

“Tmpossible!’”’ exclaimed David. “I would 
sooner believe she would give such favor to a 
viper.” 

“Yet she was with him tonight.” 

“And so was Anne with Intendant Bigot.” 

“But she has explained to you 
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When the first warning twinges come, 
apply Absorbine, Jr. It rouses the blood 
to renewed action and brings quick relief 
to the congested area. Following relaxed 
tension, the pain and ache quickly dis- 
appear. 

Don’t fear to rub — it cannot burn. It 
is an agreeable liniment to use; of a pun- 
gent, agreeable odor, which quickly dis- 
appears. 


Besides keeping muscles and joints 
limber and free from stiffness, the magic 
bottle has many other emergency andevery- 
day uses. It should have a prominent place 
in your medicine cabinet. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. Springfield, Mass. 
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lar rheumatism. The 
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relief.’ 
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SULPHUR Clears 
Skin Right Up 


Any breaking out of the skin, even fiery, 
itching eczema, can be quickly overcome by 
applying a little Mentho-Sulphur, declares 
a noted skin specialist. Because of its germ 
destroying properties, this sulphur prepara- 
tion begins at once to soothe irritated skin 
and heal eruptions such as rash, pimples and 
ringworm. 

It seldom fails to remove the torment and 
disfigurement, and you do not have to wait 
for relief from embarrassment. Improve- 
ment quickly shows. Sufferers from skin 
trouble should obtain a small jar of Rowles 
Mentho-Sulphur from any good druggist 
and use it like cold cream. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Send coupon for sample of Rowles Mentho-Sulphur 
Whitehall Pharmacal Co., Dept. 2-C, New York, N. Y. 
Send me free sample of Rowles Mentho-Sulphur 
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Why Blonde Hair 
Requires a 
Special Shampoo 


Unless blonde hair is given special care, it is 
sure to darken and lose beauty with age. But 
Blondex, the new shampoo for blonde hair only, 
prevents light hair from darkening and keeps it 
beautifully attractive—always! Also brings 
back the true golden beauty to-even the most 
faded or darkened blonde hair. Leaves hair 
wonderfully soft, silky, fluffy. Highly beneficial 


to hair and scalp. Over half a million users. 
~ ecommended for children’s hair. Not a dye. 
all good drug and department stores. 


BLONDEX. 


The Blonde Hair Shampoo 
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“No. She has explained nothing. And the 
more I think about it the less I like it.” 

The two lovers looked at each other -in si- 
lence. In that stillness a bond of sympathy 


| wove itself swiftly between them. 


“David, I am sorry I acted like a fool 
toward you. But you need have no worry 
about Anne. I am willing to swear there was 


| good reason for her going with Bigot.” 


“And with equal assurance I am willing to 


swear Nancy Lotbiniére had good reason for 


going with Talon, and also for kissing me,” 
replied David. 

Peter clenched his hands. In a moment he 
asked, ‘“What happened when you saw Anne?” 

David told him, briefly, and added at the 
end, “Of course you know that Nancy and Anne 
have quarreled?” 

“Know it?” fumed Peter. ‘I have been the 
butt between the two for the last month. 
They have worn my nerves to rags. One 
hates Bigct, and fears for you—the other 
trusts him next to the Good Mother herself, 
and believes implicitly in his promises. One 
pulls him down lower than the gutters, the 
other exalts him to the heavens. One be- 
lieves him to be the curse of New France, the 
other regards him as a great patriot who will 
lead the country to glory. Why shouldn’t 
they quarrel, when there is also the matter of 
jealousy between them?—which I don’t like 
on Nancy’s part.” 

David put a hand on Peter’s arm. “And 
which of the two is right?”’ he asked quietly. 

Peter hesitated, then said, “Both.” 

“You mean 

“The Intendant never breaks a promise 
like that he has given to you and Anne. For 
some reason he has taken a great liking to you. 
In time he will put you in the way of both 
fortune and glory. Anne has a right to that 
much of her faith. But in the other matters 
Nancy is nearer the truth. 

“Bigot and his ring have the heart of New 
France under their feet down in the Intendant’s 
Palace. Bigot is so clever that a half of the 
people are for him, and only a half against 
him. I told you once he was the wickedest 
man in Quebec. My opinion is unchanged. 
He belongs in the gutters morally. Nancy 
knows it. I know it. Anne does not. She 
refuses to believe what she calls the ‘shameful 
gossip of jealous people.’ But that fact has 
nothing to do with your future. You can rest 
happily, while I—knowing that Nancy has 
given her preference to another man——” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“As sure as I am that Anne has never let 
Bigot take something of yours from her lips.” 

The words, bearing Peter’s faith, were like a 
dagger-stroke at David’s heart. 

Peter went on. “When Nancy told you that 
she had kissed only one other man like that, 
she was not speaking the words for you, but 
for me. I could feel it. And then she mocked 
me by touching her lips to mine in that in- 
sulting fashion. And all on account of 3 

“What?” 

“My uselessness,’’ groaned Peter. ‘For 
two years she has been telling me that I am of 
less account than the gulls that fly over the 
Rock—that I am shiftless and lazy, and have 
grown fat because of those things; that I think 
only of luxury and myself; that if all men were 
soft and short-winded and ambitionless as I am, 
the English would come up and sweep us away 
with brooms. Yes, she had been telling me all 
those pretty things, but it was not so bad until 
she saw you. Since then she has sometimes 
grown furious at my ease and comfort, and 
everlastingly dangles you before my eyes as an 
example of what a man ought to be. And 
then she kisses you—and brazenly says there is 








one other man besides—and—and—by heaven! 


I’m going to make her repent it all!” 

Peter’s face was flushing with a wild thought. 

“T am!”’ he cried, his voice ringing. ‘From 
this night the old Peter Gagnon is dead! 
With God’s help I’m going to do something 
more than shoot with a pistol. D Bigot! 
D his whole tribe! But I am with them 
until death if they will give me action and get 








rid of this fat: I a go on the Indian trail 
with you, David. I will fight. I will swim. 
I will-run. I will have a commission, or bring 
about a revolution. From this hour I am on the 
war-path for fame, glory, achievement—and 
vengeance on Nancy Lotbiniére! Will you help 
me, David?” 

Peter was not acting. His face was ablaze. 
In these few astonishing moments his almost 
feminine softness had disappeared. He was 
not the immaculate, duel-loving, gentlemanly 
dandy of the fashionable walks and drives. 
The spirit of dead generations of fighting 
Gagnons had risen in him. 

In his own joy David forgot Bigot and Anne 
and Nancy. This was what he had dreamed 
since their boyhood—that Peter, his beloved 
Peter, would some day stand shoulder to 
shoulder with him in the ways of the wilderness, 
that they would adventure together, feel the 
magnificent thrill of life together. 

Their hands gripped. A smile came into 
Peter’s face, a triumphant exultation into 
David's. 

Peter drew a deep breath. ‘God rest the 
soul of Granddaddy Peter Gagnon,” he said 
then. ‘At least one drop of his blood is left 
in me. I can feel it stirring.” 

David had a swift vision. “And also may 
God bless—Nancy Lotbiniére,”’ he said. 

They had not heard the opening or closing 
of the outside door. Now there came a knock 
at their room. Peter answered it. A low 
voice drew him into the hall. 

When he returned he bowed low before 
David, a whimsical glitter in his eyes. 

“You are still supperless, Monsieur Ad- 
venturer,” he said. “And the night con- 
tinues to call you. At the door, waiting for 
you, are a voiture, and aman. The carriage is 
that of the Intendant of New France, the man 
is Monsieur Bigot himself. He has personally 
called to take you to the Palace, and requests 
your immediate company.” 

Under his breath, Peter added, “‘Good Lord, 
what can it all mean!” 


Francois Bigot, thirteenth and last Inten- 
dant of New France, royal cosset of fortune 
and petted favorite of La Pompadour, had 
never been more justified in believing that the 
gods of luck were with him than during this 
gloomy day and night of November thirtieth, 
1754. 

Several things had happened to mark the 
ascendency of his power. Endowed by the 
proclamation of the King with the enormous 
authority of absolute superintendence over 
the departments of Justice, Police, Finance 
and Marine in America, he had still been, until 
this thirtieth of November, officially inferior 
by one degree to the Governor General of the 
Colonies. But today, in the affairs of the 
Sovereign Council, had come the change 
which marked the supremacy of his despotic 
tule, and heralded the first page in the tragic 
and pitiable story of a doomed New France. 

On this day the King of France lost a conti- 
nent, and the greatest battle ever won by 
England was trivial and unimportant compared 
with its aftermath. 

Bigot had scored a mighty triumph, a 
triumph that was destined completely to 
change the history of the western world. 

He had torn the Governor General, the 
Marquis Duquesne de Menneville, down from 
a pedestal that had reared itself head and 
shoulders above the Intendancy for genera- 
tions. In January the Marquis de Vaudreuil- 
Cavagnal would be Governor of New France, 
placed there by Bigot, made subservient to him, 
and, a few of the elect well knew, his tool and 
associate in the colossal crime of plundering a 
nation. 

Bigot, cleverer than Satan, 
as a serpent. 

Vaudreuil, puffed up with self-glory, a 
thumb-twiddling, egotistical fool.* 


conscienceless 





*The Marquis de Vaudreuil-Cavagnai of this story 
should not be confused with a preceding Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, his estimable father, who was also Governor 
of New France in 1705. 
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.and amiability stirred his soul. 





So it was that saner minds regarded them, 
then and during later years—minds like those 
of Montcalm, de Longueuil, de Bougainville, 
LaCorne, de Beaujeu, Tache, de Lery, de St. 
Ours and others of the Honnétes Gens, the 
great souls of New France, over whose honor 
and strength Bigot and his plots ran at last 
like a destructive Juggernaut. 

Hereafter the destinies of New France 
would be guided, not from the Castle of Saint 
Louis, but from the splendor and wassailing 
luxuriousness of the Palace of the Intendant. 

But this was not all that the day had held 
for Bigot. A glutton for wealth and power, 
he was ruled by a still more absorbing passion 
—his love for women. And for the first time 
in his life one woman had made him forgetful 
of all others. 

The night, as if to add to the completeness 
of the day, had brought Anne St. Denis so 
nearly into his possession that even this 
triumph over Duquesne and the Honnéles Gens 
seemed trivial. 

So he was thinking as he waited for David. 
Sheltered from the unpleasantness of the 
storm by the leathern sides of the carriage, he 
was smiling in the darkness. A glow almost 
beneficent warmed his body. Good nature 
For the gods 
were with him. He could almost believe that 
God was with him. Otherwise how could it 
be that he and Anne, through miraculous 
accident, should be brought to look upon 
David in his moment of faithlessness? 

He hummed a little tune to himself as he 
waited, a king waiting for a victim, and 
visioned pleasantly what that act of faithless- 
ness had meant for him. It would not be diffi- 
cult to make Anne believe, after that, when 
the right hour came. 

The hour! 

What did the Intendancy of New France 
mean—what did anything mean—after that? 

He could feel Anne beside him again, in that 
moment of her horror, when they had seen 
David. He could feel her trembling body 
when he had dared, for an instant, to put a 
comforting arm about her. He had not gone 
too far. Link by link he was welding the chain. 
Anne was growing nearer to him. The fates 
were with him. All it wanted now was— 
the hour. 

But he must be patient. His possession of 
Anne must be total and complete, even more 
absolute than his possessorship of Charlotte 
or of Catherine of Louiseburg had been. 

This thought seemed to be humming itself 
with the tune on his lips as Peter Gagnon’s 
door opened and David came out into the night. 

He sprang from his vehicle and embraced 
David in the yellow light of a servant’s lantern. 
It was as if his dearest friend had come after 
a long absence. In spite of what had hap- 
pened, he made David feel that. The lantern 
lighted up a face smiling and friendly. This 
Bigot, this man without guile, this anointed 
seigneur facing storm and darkness to wel- 
come a friend could not be suspected. 

“To think of your arriving in Quebec alone, 
on a night like this!’ he exclaimed. ‘I would 
have sent an escort to meet you on the river 
trail if I had guessed your coming. And such 
an adventure at the very beginning! Our 
poor little Anne was shocked out of her pretty 
senses, but I have no doubt you will make it 
up with her tomorrow. Always look to the 
shutters, David, when anything like that is 
going on—you are out of the woods now,” 
and Bigot chuckled good-humoredly. 

There was no inflection in his voice which 
David could resent, no suspicion of anything 
but jovial fellowship. 

“T must explain,’ he went on. “I had an 
appointment with the Bishop tonight, and 
wanted Anne to meet him, so that you might 
first receive his favor through her. That funny 
little devil we call fate took us past Made- 


moiselle Lotbiniére’s as you were standing out | 
there with the others. I thought for a time that 


our Little Lady had turned into a chunk of 
ice. She insisted on going back, when she 
was herself again, and we returned, just in 
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Does the skin on your 
face look older than the 
skin on your body ? 


This important principle of 
complexion care will stop 
this “‘unequal ageing’ — it 
will help keep your skin 
young and lovely—try it free 


OMEN often wonder about 

this. They compare the skin 
of their face and neck with the 
skin of their body. They realize 
that though their body skin is 
fresh, white and soft, the skin of 
their face, and neck and hands 
looks definitely older, slightly dry 
and harsh. 

There is a scientific way to stop 
this ‘‘unequal ageing.’’ A way 
that does pe your face skin just 
what Nature does for your body 
skin. This way is Frostilla Fra- 
grant Lotion. Youcan try it—free. 

For over fifty years Frostilla 
Lotion has been famous for keep- 
ing hands soft and white—for pre- 
venting chaps and dryness. It is 
just as effective for keeping the 
skin of your face and neck lovely. 

Frostilla Lotion is chemically 
identical with the natural moist- 
ure that your skin provides. It is 
made scientifically just as the body 
makes it naturally. It keeps the 
skin soft in the same way. 

You need Frostilla Lotion, be- 
cause you need more ‘‘precious 
moisture’? than your body can 
supply. Not for your body skin, 
because that is protected by cloth- 
ing. But the skin of your face and 
neck and hands is exposed. Par- 
ticularly cold weather, raw winds, 
artificial heat and dust dry out the 
moisture of the skin. More 














Some popular uses 


To prevent and soothe 
chapped hands and skin. 
After all household duties. 
A base for powder and 
rouge. 

To prevent rough skin 
from hard water and 
strong soap. 

For cracked lips and fingers. 
To soften the cuticle 
around the nail. 

For men—after shaving. 





must be added 
if the skin is 
not to become 
harsh, dry, 
old. Frostilla 
Lotion is the 
scientific way 
to furnish this 
additional amount. By using it regu- 
larly you can keep your complexion 
and hands as smooth and soft as the 
skin on your body. 

Frostilla Lotion is quickly absorbed 
by the skin without leaving any sticki- 
ness. Its fragrance will delight you. 

Test Frostilla Lotion yourself for a 
few days. Let us send you a generous 
trial bottle, absolutely free. See why 
thousands of women are praising this 
better way of caring for the skin. See 
how Frostilla Lotion—*‘precious 
moisture’ can i your skin supple, 
white, fresh. Simply mail the coupon. 











Frostilla 











Name 
Two sizes—35c and $1.00 
The larger bottle is the more economical 
to buy as it contains more than three 


times the 35-cent size. For sale at all 
good stores in the U. S. and Canada. 


OMreet 


City... 





Cfragrant fotion 
Selling Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., New York and Toronto. 
THE FROSTILLA COMPANY, Dept. 71? , Elmira, N. Y. 
Please send me your free bottle of F . .tla Fragrant Lotion, the lotion that 


keeps skin soft and young in Nature's own way. 


In Canada: ro McCaul St., Toronto) 
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time to catch you kissing Nancy. Oh, it was 
fine—if I had not envied you so much! Glorious 
Nancy—a rival of Anne herself in beauty and 
sweetness! You are a fortunate lover. But 
the shutters! Why were you so forgetful?” 
and he laughed softly. again. 

“T did not intend to go to Nancy’s,” began 
David, his heart beating with happiness at 
Bigot’s explanation of Anne’s presence with 
him. “T re 

“Yes, yes, I understand. Of course you did 
not intend it to happen. But the effect was 
the same—and Anne insisted that I take her 
immediately to Mademoiselle Rochemontier’s, 
where I have no doubt you will find her in the 
morning.” 

“T have already seen her,” said David. 
“She sent for me.” 

“The devil!’ said Bigot. “And did she 
forgive you, or tear you into pieces?” 

“T told her how it happened, and I believe 
that she understands.” 

They descended a long slope into a second 
lower town, near the river Saint Charles, and 
David saw the frowning shadow of the impreg- 
nable wall which inclosed the main city as they 
passed under the gloomy arch of the old 
Palais Gate. A sentry flashed a lantern and 
challenged them as they drove through into 
that part of the ancient town known as Saint 
Roch’s. Then, it seemed to David, they came 
into a little town of great, dark buildings, all 
by itself, twenty if he could have counted them, 
three of which stood out massive and vast 
above all the others. This was the stronghold, 
outside the fortress walls, of the Intendants 
of New France. 

In a few moments the storm had abated. 
The sky was clearer. Bigot thrust back the 
leathern curtains, and with that note of pride 
and boastfulness in his voice which only at 
rare intervals disclosed itself, he said, “It is 
from here that the King governs New France, 
David!” 

There was something sinister and a little 
awesome in the heavy gloom weighted with its 
huge, unlighted shadows. Bigot named two, 
first the Royal Storehouse of the Crown, 
already well on its way to infamy, and after 
that, the Prison. 

A minute later they turned out of a pit of 
darkness, and were facing the Palace. 

Its vastness was marked by lighted windows. 
Built of grouted blue-slate rock, two stories in 
height, nearly three hundred feet in length and 
seventy-five in depth, it was the greatest abode 
of French power and sovereignty outside of 
the King’s palace at Versailles. 

The entrance, with its two flights of steps 
and great in-set door, was illuminated by half a 
dozen lamps, and in their illumination two 
armed guards in the Intendant’s uniforms were 
pacing back and forth. 

Bigot said nothing now. He alighted from 
the carriage, and David followed him. They 
entered through the door. Instantly the thick 
walls gave sounds of life. It crept into the 
great entrance chamber, murmured through 
the long, gloomily lighted halls. Here was 
nothing of the splendor and magnificence 
which David had dreamed as a part of the 
establishment of the Intendant of New France. 
There was something dungeon-like and chilling 
about it all. 

Under his feet, unknown to him, were the 
real dungeons—a score of huge arched vaults 
and grouted caverns with guarded doors 
and corridors, secret, mysterious, hiding their 
deadly menace to French rule in America, 
opening their locked and bolted doors only 
to ships that came and went stealthily in the 
darkness of night—and separated from David 
now by three feet of solid rock and mortar.* 

The oppressive spirit of these dungeons 
seemed to breathe into the upper corridors. 
It made the air heavy, in spite of the ghost-like 
murmur of life that stirred it. One entering the 








* Today what are left of these ancient vaults and dun- 
geons, with their romance of mystery and crime, and the 
almost forgotten story of the part they played in the fall 
of an empire, are used as storage cellars by the Boswell 
Brewing Company. 
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place at night, filled with hope, might quickly 
feel the restlessness of fear. 

Then David knew that it was from behind 
some of these doors came the murmur of life. 

Bigot, slyly, looked at him now and saw 
the effect of the almost malevolent environ- 
ment. He smiled gently. This, too, was 
triumphant. In his own heart he never tired | 
of gloating over the sinister success of his | 
scheme to make these public halls and offices 
of the Palace grimly forbidding, terrifying to 
those who might come with courage and resolu- 
tion in their souls, hinting of pitilessness, 
inexorable power, of the executioner even. 

Facing these solid rock walls, in dusk, or 
at night, the resolution of his enemies, or of 
those who came to plead, turned to water. 

For the Bishop, the Church, the members 
of his council, his friends—there was another 
and more carefully guarded way of entrance. 

For his women, a still more secret one. 

They passed a guard, a huge, dark, thick- 
lipped giant who might have been a devil of the 
Inquisition. A second came out of the gloom, 








so tall and thin and cadaverous that he looked | , 


like a specter. 

Bigot’s cleverness was not cleverness alone. 
It was art. 

“The halls of justice,” he said, and his 
voice was repressed and low, as if doomed ears 
might hear him if he spoke louder. ‘Tomorrow, 
if you wish, you may see an execution. A 
traitor is about to die.” 

David shivered. So new and strange was 
the environment that his face could not hide 
its effect. Punishment! How the thought of 
it had burned itself into his soul since that 
night, weeks ago, when he had been led, 
condemned and bound, before Anne and her 
father! A hundred lashes on his naked back! 
If he lived until the world was gray those 
words could never be wiped out of his memory. 
Punishment, physical, slavish, brutal, as a 
soulless man might punish a dog—better death 
by inches than that—death at the Iroquois fire- 
stake, death by bullet or knife, starvation, 
anything! 

The somber walls pressed the thought | 
deeper in him. Threat of punishment, mon- 
strous and shameful, had preceded Bigot’s 
friendship; the pillories with their cursing vic- 
tims had greeted him in his first hour in Quebec, 
and now here—smothered between stone wails | 
—Bigot had told him that tomorrow a man 
would die! 

If the day had been one of amazing fortune 
in his life, this hour, the last of all, filled Bigot 
with a culminating satisfaction, as his clever 
brain sensed the gathering emotion behind 
the pale, tense mask of David’s face. He saw 
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dreamed. He was measuring David, grasping 
quickly his opportunities. The psychology of 
the hour, its dramatic and providential timeli- 
ness, rose uppermost in his mind. Battre le 
fer sur Venclume. That was it! And he would 
do it. Carbanac, who was to be whipped 
through the streets at the tail of an ox-cart 
on the tenth of December, should be whipped 
tomorrow. And the pillories should be filled! 

And David, unenlightened, unknowing, 
would be reading the handwriting on the wall. 

His hand pressed David’s arm. They en- 
tered a narrower, darker corridor. There 
was no sound now, except that of their feet. 
They passed through doors, three of them. 
Then another corridor, like a dungeon-passage. 
Up a grouted stairway after that, so narrow 
their sleeves brushed its sides—and at the top 
of the stair through a door, then a second, 
which Bigot unlocked with a key, and suddenly 
into the hidden and softly lighted magnificence 
of the Palace. 

The suddenness of the change caught 
David’s breath. From gloom, chill, depression 
they had emerged into a great chamber, richly 
carpeted, luxuriously furnished, warm with the 
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My Youth 
Shows what Clay can do 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 
At my age women naturally look old. 
like a girl of 19. Thousands who see me daily 


I look 


on the stage envy my youthful bloom. That 
is largely due to Clay. 

I have just returned from Paris, where women 
never seem to grow old. And they all give 
much credit to Clay. 

But they use a new-type Clay, white, refined 
and dainty, just as I do. You will find it at 
your toilet counter, called Edna Wallace Hop- 
per’s White Youth Clay. It is the final result 
of 20 years of scientific study. It combines 
with two Clays other needed factors. 

My White Youth Clay purges the skin of all 
that clogs and mars it. It draws out the causes 
of blackheads and blemishes. It combats all 
lines and wrinkles. It brings the blood to the 
skin to nourish and revive it. The result is a 
rosy afterglow. 

I have seen countless plain girls multiply 
their beauty with Youth Clay. Many older 
women seem to drop ten years with a single 
application. 

No girl or woman can afford to omit it. It means 
too much, The results are amazing, and every use 
repeats them. When once you see them you will never 
go without them. 

zt me send you a sample tube. See what it does 
for your complexion inside 30 minutes. My latest 
Beauty Book will come with it. Clip coupon now. 





- 
For Trial Tube *° 
Mail this today to Edna Wallace Hopper, 536 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Enclose 10c for post- 
age and packing, on a sample of White Youth Clay. 
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It is the fringe of long, dark, heavy lashes 
that makes the eyes look deep, luminous and 
expressive. Why not begin today to en- 
hance the size and brilliance of your eyes? 
LASHLUxX is a colorless cream that quickly 
grows luxuriant lashes. Each night pat a 
little into the roots and your eyes will soon 
4 shadowed by lovely lashes. 





Applied over Winx, the liquid lash-darkener, 
colorless LASHLUX makes the lashes beautifully 
glossy. Used after powdering, LASHLUX restores 
the natural oils dried by the powder. Black or 
brown LASHLUX serves two purposes—nourishes 
the lashes and darkens them slightly. 

LASHLUX, colorless, black or brown, 
50c, U. S. and Canada. At drug 
and department stores or by mail. 
ROSS COMPANY 
240 West 17th Street 





New York 


LASHLUX 


means luxuriant lashes 
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| women, kept them always at night, ever ready 


for the fair company who too frequently 
graced his private quarters. 
Now there was sound different from that 


| which David had heard below. It came to them 
| faintly, as if through thick walls, but it was of 


cheer and jollity. In it was a song, and laughter. 


| Bigot smiled genially as he took off his coat and 


gave it to a black servant, who had come softly 
out of nowhere, it seemed to David. 

“Home at last,”’ he said, with a comfortable 
shrug at the sound of hail beating on the 
metal roof brought from France. ‘A devilish 
night, but fairly pleasant here, David, though 


| we lack the sweet welcome of a Nancy and 


| an Anne. 


Here you shall be my guest until 
tomorrow, if in that small way I can make up 
for the unpleasantness of the first hour of your 
arrival. Besides, this is an opportune time 
for you to meet some of those men who will 
be your stanchest friends, if you are not too 
tired after your day’s journey, or too much 
upset over your little adventure.” 

“T am neither,” replied David, the warmth 
and glow of his surroundings pressing upon him 
pleasantly. 


He felt himself rather oddly at ease. There 


| was something in him, which he was uncon- 


| greatness and splendor. 


scious of, that did not prostrate itself before 
He was not em- 


| barrassed or awed, as Bigot might have 


| along with Bigot. 


expected. Certain of his senses had been 
shocked below, but here he felt himself a man, 
The Black Hunter would 
have shown the same unaffected ease. Bigot 
noted it, and was pleased. He liked courageous 
men. Their fall was greater, their demolish- 
ment more complete when it came. 

He picked up a little glove from a table, 


| and played with it as he smiled at David. It 
| was a woman’s glove. 


“T shall introduce you tonight and henceforth 
as Lieutenant Rock,” he said. “Did our Little 
Lady speak to you about the commission?” 

“No,” said David. 

“Of course,” nodded Bigot. ‘Too much 
upset to remember it, you rascal! But she 
had it, properly signed and vouched for, all 
scented in the fragrance of rose and myrrh, 
I'll swear—a surprise bouquet for you.” 

David bowed his gratitude. Even then, 


| atremble inside, his blood running faster, he 


| mented the Intendant. 


| private, and not difficult. 
| Captain René Robineau your 


received Bigot’s words calmly. 

“You will make a splendid officer,’”’ compli- 
“Tomorrow you will 
It will be quite 
I have appointed 
instructor. 


begin military training. 


| Officially you have been commissioned because 
| of extraordinary services we expect to receive 





from you, pertaining to the wilderness and the 
frontiers. I personally have great need for 
you and do not wish to delay your military 
education longer than is necessary. First, the 
tailor, then a view of the city, and after that 
two hours a day with Captain Robineau, who 
is the crack disciplinarian of the garrison. 
Does it sound agreeable to you?” 

“T am anxious to begin,” declared David. 

Bigot tossed the glove upon the table, 
crumpled into a round ball. He seemed to 
reflect for a moment, and a louder echo of 
laughter coming from beyond his luxurious 
chambers decided him. 

“Yes, it is a good time,” he mused. “Meet 
them at play, David—the men who help me 
to rule the four great departments of New 
France. Cards and a little wine. They must 
have their relaxation, l’esprit de corps, you 
know, and out there is what we call our point 
de réunion, a rendezvous of good cheer and 


| sociability where matters of State may be 


discussed informally, and the gossip of the 
hour passed around with wine. Men who 
achieve great things are men who must have 
their merrymaking, as you will quickly dis- 
cover in Quebec.” 

Through two open doors, which, if closed, 
would have shut out all sound, he preceded 
David, and then at right angles down a car- 
peted hall to a third, of massive oak, bolted 
inside. 


Before he spoke again he had ushered David 
into the gambling and drinking quarters of that 
remarkable group of men, not yet at the height 
of their success in 1754, whose frauds were so 
extraordinary in every way, and were later 
perpetrated with such consummate effrontery 
and skill, that they will always rank among the 
very best specimens of historic crime. 

In this hell-hole of knavery as David en- 
tered, was assembled most of that infamous 
political power which Bigot had gathered 
about him—a band of plunderers on a colossal 
scale, men bent on the betrayal of both King 
and country in the pursuit of their own selfish 
desires, and who, only ten days before, had 
deliberately drawn their plans to create uni- 
versal destitution throughout New France in 
order that their chief might requisition help 
from overseas, and thus add, through a long 
campaign of well planned and audacious 
robbery, to fortunes already grown huge. 

These were the men, not Wolfe, who slew 
Montcalm on the Plains of Abraham. 

These were the men, carried by the very 
momentum of their crimes beyond the bounds 
they had reckoned, who bled New France of 
its courage and manhood and strength, and 
replaced prosperity with a horrible plague of 
poverty and starvation, until the English 
victors were welcomed as saviors. 

These men, with Bigot at their head, had 
already gone far toward changing the map 
of the world when David came into their 
midst through the oaken’ door. 

Yet New France itself did not dream of 
their perfidy. 

The King himself, blind and cheated, was 
Bigot’s friend. Bigot was France. 

In this second salon which David entered 
were a dozen men. It was larger than the first, 
but about it was no hint of the extreme 
luxuriousness which characterized Bigot’s 
private quarters. There were a number of 
tables in it, lounging-chairs, several couches, 
carpets and pictures. The whole, if one 
looked closely, bore unusual evidences of its 
usage. There were stains on the floor. Tables 
and chairs were marked. A couch was broken. 
An overhead candelabra was partly loosened 
from the wall. 

These signs of questionable carelessness 
David did not notice. It was an age of brilliant 
uniforms, bright costumes, wigs of flowing 
locks as well as of natural hair. Soldiers and 
officers of State ruled the streets. - Officers 
clanked their swords at dance and card games, 
and while priests came and went in raiment 
of somber black, ecclesiastics of rank wore 
robes of princely richness. Women, with 
curls shining in their own brightness, or 
coiffures powdered white, wore drooping hats 
and sweeping plumes, and costumes of pictur- 
esque grace and beauty. Environment, no 
matter how crude, was softened with an 
exquisite charm by the color and grace, the 
wit and liveliness of conversation which had 
come to the New World from Fontainebleau 
and Versailles. 

This atmosphere, this color and picturesque- 
ness, filled the gambling salon of Intendant 
Bigot, and blinded David’s eyes to the other 
and smaller things which he might have 
observed. 

“The flower of New France” was the 
quixotical name by which Bigot called his band. 
And here, this evening, were its chief lieuten- 
ants—Cadet, Mercier, Varin, and Breard, 
and after them, Vergor and Kanon, and Rigaud, 
the brother and understudy of the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil. And, finally, at the far end of 
the room; as if they had just entered it, 
Vaudreuil himself, de Pean, and a third person 
in a military uniform, Captain René Robineau. 

Bigot’s eyes lighted up with pleasurable 
satisfaction when he observed this last group. 
His messengers had done quick work. He had 
scarcely expected them to answer his summons 
so soon. 

De Pean saw them, and ahead of his com- 
panions came quickly across the room, his 
countenance livening with pleasurable greeting, 
as if sight of David was an inspiring surprise. 
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ROUGE and 
Marriage 


Here’s a secret for wives—that won’t 
be a secret much longer! The way to make 
your husband say, “My dear, how young 
you look!” It’s cofor in a new form—that 
goes on a new way—and does for both 
cheeks and lips. 

Men don’t admire a crude, “painted” 
look. Nor do modern husbands expect 
wives to hold their own without makeup. 
be certain you use the right kind. 

ry rouges are unnatural at best; in some 
lights they are positively gruesome. Use 
rouge that’s right; rouge that gives cheeks 
a becoming glow of pink, and lips a 
piquant red. JARNAC is an artist's red 
—it is moist—made of solidified oi/s—a 
color you can modulate and handle. 

See today, what you can do with a 
fingertip tinged with JARNAC. A true 
blood-red that makes any effort with the 
old-time rouge-puff ridiculous by com- 
parison. Moist makeup is natural. It lasts 
for hours, even at a dance; you needn't 
even carry JARNAC with you! 

If you “want what you want” remem- 
ber thereis no “same thing” as JARNAC. 
Most drugstores cheerfully sellit—on the 
red counter card—fifty cents. Or, direct of 
JARNAC, 540 W. Randolph St., Chicago, 
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You Can Easily Get a 
Big Paying Hotel Job 


OTELS need hundreds of men and women 
with training— positions waiting. We train 
you by mail for high-salaried pomsos. No pre- 
vious experience necessary. = living. 
interesting wor uick™ adv anceme ee 
meals and apartments. FREE BOOK * Sone Big 
Opportunity” explains all. Send for it today! 


aa SS TRAINING SCHOOLS 
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He had David’s two hands, pressing them 
warmly, and was expressing both amazement 
and joy at his friend’s unexpected presence, 
when Vaudreuil and Captain Robineau came 
up. Vaudreuil, with a freshly curled, glossy 
wig of unusual beauty, seemed equally sincere, 
if less enthusiastic, in his welcome. 

It was Robineau whose attitude was a 
puzzling one. He smiled, but the smile was 


forced. His eyes, for a single instant, seemed | 


to be reading into David’s heart. He was of 
slight build, considerably under middle age, 
and in his pale and emotionless face was the 
settled look of a person who had become the 
victim of a permanent unhappiness. Not 
until the following day did David learn that 
Robineau was the last of an illustrious line of 
gentlemen and fighting men. 

“This is luck!” cried de Pean. “If it had 
not been for Monsieur Vaudreuil’s new wig 
we surely would not have been here. He was 
mad to show it off.” 

Vaudreuil placidly twiddled his thumbs, 
and then turned slowly in the light the better 
to display the lustrous gloss of the curls that 
fell luxuriantly about his shoulders. 

“English hair, David,” he explained proudly. 
“What a glory it must have been on the 
woman who wore it! The Ottawas sent it 
in, with a dozen other scalps, as a present 
to their White Father over the sea. But I 
needed it more than Louis, and got it, thank 
heavens, by winning three out of five at cards 
with my worshipful friend, Bigot. Do you 
like it, lad.” 

“Good Lord, to think of wearing a woman’s 
scalp!”” exclaimed de Pean, as if horrified. 
“Lieutenant Rock, what do you think of the 
vanity of a man whe will do it? The woman, 
yes ; but her hair, torn from her head by a 
sav age’ s knife - 

“Or a white man’s,” countered Vaudreuil 
softly. ‘There are now many hair-hunters of 
your own sweet color, Monsieur Town Major, 
just as there are many gentlemen in this city 
who are wearing ladies’ scalps, as you have so 
playfully called them. Is it not so, Robineau?” 

“Quite true,” agreed Robineau, in a dry, 
hard voice that seemed far away. His own hair 
was scant, and tightly queued. 

David’s lips were as dry as Robineau’s 
voice. 

“The taking of women’s and children’s 
scalps is a horrible practise,” he said, “and 
will continue as long as our governors and those 
of the English pay money for human hair. 
I have seen the scalps of French women, 
Monsieur Vaudreuil, at Fort William Henry— 
one of them as beautiful as that you wear. 





” 


I don’t like to think of it gracing an English- | 


man’s head!” 

Bigot chuckled delightedly. 

“A righteous rebuke, Lieutenant,” 
mended. “And especially timely because of 
the streak of abominable luck which made 
me lose this treasure.” 

After this, one after another, David met 
the men in the room—Deschenaux, the Inten- 
dant’s secretary, clever planner and confidant 
of his master’s liaisons; Cadet, the Commissary 


| General, whose share in the plundering of New 


France amounted to more than twenty million 
francs, and who, years later, partly paid for his 
dishonesty and treachery in the Bastille; Im 
| bert, Treasurer-General, and Breard, the Naval 
' Comptroller, twin-souls of that combination of 
treason and corruption which was dreary and 
cruel in its squeezing of taxes out of the people, 
elaborate in its swindling of the soldiers and ! 
the government, wicked “bey ond words in its 
profits made out of food withheld from the 
starving masses, and complete in its crippling 
of Montcalm’s military efforts. 

These, and the others, David met as polished 
gentlemen who welcomed him as a brother 
officer. He would never have dreamed that 
Brassard Deschenaux, so suave and gentle and 
exquisitely correct, was born the son of a poor | 
cobbler, nor that Cadet was the son of a butcher, | 
and in his youth had minded the cattle of a 
Charlesbourg peasant. 

It was Cadet, who would soon have a 
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® DIAMONDS» 


From Jason Weiler &§ Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Diamond Importers 

For over 49 years the house of Jason Weiler | 
& Sons, of Boston, has been one of the lead- | 
ing diamond importing concerns in America | 
selling direct by mail to customers and deal- | 
ers alike all over the world at savings of | 
from 20 to 40%. Here are several diamond || 
offers—direct to you by mail—which clearly | 
demonstrate our position | 
to name prices on dia- 
monds that should interest 
every present or prospec- | 
tive diamond purchaser. 











This one carat diamond is of 
fine brillianey and latest style 
cutting Mounted in latest 
style 14K solid gold setting. | 
If this ring can be duplicated 
elsewhere for less than $200.00 
send it back and your money | 
will be returned at once with- 
out a quibble. 


Oo 
price direct to our $145, .00 | 





1 carat, $145.00 





4 
Ladies’ gical 
Seemed BD rien 
Ring - —-h | 
$95.00 $235.00 


Fine, full cut blue-white 
diamond of exceptional 


Fine, 


full cut blue-white 





diamond of rare bril- | brilliancy securely set in 
liancy set in 18-K Solid | solid platinum ring, which 
*hite G ; sautie | 8 richly carved and ex- 
. a pos ae beauti quisitely pierced in a 
ully carved an lacework | 
pierced $95.00 effect — 5.00 | 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: | 
\% carat . . . $31.00| lcarat . . . $145.00) 
% carat .. 50.00| 2 carats .. . 290.00 | 
Y% carat... 73.00; 3 carats . . . 435.00) 
If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may | 
name or any Express Co. with privilege of exami- 
nation. Our diamond 
guarantee for full 
value for all time goes 
with every purehase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 
FREE 


| 
i 
CATALOG | 
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“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 
This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select | 
and buy diamonds | 
Tells how they mine 
cut-and market dia 
monds. This book, 
showing weights, 
sizes, prices .and 
alities, $20.00 
to $20,000.00, is 
considered an au- 

thority. 


Jason Weiler & Sons, 
369 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 


Diamond Iniporters since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam’ ‘and~ Paris 


High School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 

School Course at home 
inside of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance 
to college and the leading professions. This and thirty- 
six other practical courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 
Send for it TAME 

MERICAN SCHOOL 

Dent. | dena Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923 CHICAGO 


PEWRI PRICES 


best mak en teetee 
Beye pe. Sema. < ry 
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$2 es it’s yours 


All late models, completely rebuilt andre- 

Gites brand new. GUARANTEED for ten 
EARS. Send no monev. -big cal 

snows actual machines in tuul colors. Get our direct- -to-¥ou guay pay- 

ment plan and 10-day trial offer. Limited “los 80 wri 

Internati i Type er Ex., 186 W. Lake $ 
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Self-Confidence. ‘ 
of. Henry Dickson, Dogt. 751 Evanston, on, lil. 
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(Paris Says 
shorter skirts 




















‘Reduce your 
ankles and legs 


wih R FOLT S54 


Any fat woman can wear short skirts IF 
she reduces her legs with the simple, easy 
formula given below. 


Go today to any good drug or depart- 
ment store, buy a cake of DR. FOLT’S SOAP 
for 50c, or three cakes for $1.20, and use it 
every night and morning for a few days. All 
you need to do is to make a good lather, rub 
it on fat parts you want to reduce, then 
wash off. 


DR. FOLT’S SOAP is a scientific formula con- 
taining reducing ingredients which are absorbed by 
the tissues, and melt away fat almost under your 
very eyes! Guaranteed to make your skin smooth 
and beautiful, and not to leave tissues flabby or 
wrinkled after the reducing has taken place. 


DR. FOLT’S SOAP when used as per directions 
never fails—two to three cakes generally are suffi- 
cient for wonderful results, but save yourself from 

VOT CCEP ANY 


disappointment—DO 
IN. ASK FOR THE GENUINE 
REDUCING SOAP CALLED DR. FOLT’S. 


If your druggist is out of it, he can get it from his 
wholesal °* or you can send a money order or check 
to the ccientific Research ys ieee 1841 
Broadway, Dept. 160, New ‘York Ci 


TEACH YOUR CHILD 
at Home 


by famous Calvert School 
methods 





and give him a better education in 

this way than he can get at most 

day schools. Write 

Calvert School, 2 West 40th St. 
Baltimore, Md. 























COMMERCIAL ART 


Meyer Both Company, maintaining the 
most widely known Commercial Art 
Studios in the World, offers you a practical 
training based upon 25 years’ success in produc- 
ing over a quarter million drawings for leading 
advertisers. This attractive profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study in- 
struction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Send 4c in stamps for illustrated book 
telling of the success of our students. 
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nine-year contract for furnishing supplies at 
| ruinous prices to the hundred and twenty 
| French forts and posts between Gaspe and the 
| Ohio, who appealed to David most. Cadet, 
| the arch-swindler of all time, whose ill-gained 
| fortrame exceeded even that of his master, 
Bigot, was, quite strangely, a prime favorite 
with the populace of the town as well as the 
provinée. So pleasing was his personality that, 


after having disgorged six million francs as a* 


| fine and serving a term in the Bastille, he was 
released, purchased a splendid old estate in 
France, loaned the government itself thirteen 

| million francs of his stolen fortune, and lived 
prosperously in the country he had helped to 
cheat out of an empire. 

Open-handed and generous in his dealings 
with friends, possessed of an optimism that 
never clouded, even when his wife deserted 

| him for Sieur Joseph Rufio, kindly and gentle 
| of nature, and lavish to excess, he was liked 
if not loved by all, and later was regarded by 
many as only an amiable victim of misfortune. 

He impressed himself on David, giving him 
a full-hearted and generous welcome. 

“You must see me often, friend,’’ he said, 
laying a kind hand on David’s shoulder. “I 
love my people of the outlands, where all my 
posts and forts are, and you know much about 
them that will be useful to me in making them 
happier.” 

De Pean, the cynic, smiled again. He knew 
that Cadet was bleeding to death these out- 
landers he loved so much! 

He could smile in that way, with a sort 
-of grim pleasure, even when he-thought of his 
own beautiful young wife, Angelique, whose 
favors rendered to Bigot had already netted 
him a million francs, and were bound to get 
him more. 

An hour later, tired from his day’s exertions, 
his mind traveling incessantly from his present 
environment to Anne, David was glad that 
Bigot suggested they retire to his own quarters, 
where he was given a room. 

And still later, lying in a bed such as he had 
never rested upon before, his mind wandered 
back over the happenings of the most eventful 
and amazing day in his life. His last wandering 
thought was the consciousness that, after all, 
he had gone supperless to bed. 





“Te Deum” was sung in many of the churches 
of New France on December first, 1754. 

Following a night of storm came morning 
with a glory of rising sun. Like a patient 
arising suddenly out of a dread sickness the 
earth awoke, filled with new hope and cheer 
Weeks of gloom and melancholy depression 
were swept away in a single hour. 

The bells of the churches and the convents 
roused David, and he saw the red east before 
the sun had burst through it. The melody of 
the bells, with God’s painting in the sky 
rising like a benediction to greet their music, 
was a startling change from the ugly dream 
that had distressed him in the last hour of his 
slumber—a dream in which he saw himself at 
the tail of an ox-cart, like Carbanac, who was 
to be whipped that day. 

He rose with a shudder, which was turned to 
a song in his heart. He believed, like his 
Christian mother and the Black Hunter, in 
omens—and surely the welcome of the bells 
in darkness and storm last night, and their 
music again this morning, together with a 
glorious sun, must be taken as an omen of 
what lay ahead of him. 

His first thought was of Anne. It seemed 
to him that he wanted to open one of the win- 
dows of his room and call aloud to her. His 
heart and eyes were filled with the sunrise as 
he dressed. And Anne was greeting that 
same -light, stirred by its happiness. His 
tragedy of last night appeared strangely trivial 
this morning. Anne had understood. She 
had forgiven him. And she would understand 
still more clearly today how it had come to 
pass that he had kissed Nancy Lotbiniére. 

It was Captain Robineau who came to have 
breakfast with him. He did not see Bigot, 
or any of his friends of last night. And 


‘ 
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Robineau, when they were alone, became more 
interesting to him. He was unlike the others. 


| He was not talkative, and the beauty, of the 
| day seemed to add nothing much to his cheer. 


But what he said one listened to. 

Their morning was taken up mostly with a 
fashionable tailor who lived in Buade*Street, 
with hatters' and shoemakers, and a jeweler 
and an armorer, but when Robineau suggested 


°a visit to Vaudreuil’s favorite peruke-maker 


David voiced-a determined objection. 

“T shall wear my own hair until the Indians 
take it,” he said, “and after that, if it happens 
and I live, I shall be satisfied with a bald 
pate like Monsieur Pierre Colbert’s.” 

It seemed to him that a fortune was being 
expended on his personal requirements, and 
he said-as-much to his companion. 

“Bigot will attend to that,” explained 
Robineau. “The Intendant and the Governer 
expect the officers in their service to maintain 


, their stations like the gentlemen they are, 
‘ and they provide liberally for it. It is different 


in the army where every man’s needs must 
fit his’ pocketbook.” 

Afier their trading, Robineau took David 
to the citadel, the ramparts and the upper 
wall of the town, and for the first time he began 


to realize something of the strength of the 


French stronghold in the western world. 

While for a considerable period the French 
and English, with their Indian allies, had been 
bitterly fighting in America, their activities 
extending from raids and massacres to exten- 
sive and well planned campaigns, the mother 
countries had ‘not actually declared war, nor 
did they do so until May and June, 1756, a 
year after Braddock’s defeat, and ten months 
after the bloody battle of Lake George, 
between Baron de Dieskau and Sir William 
Johnson. 

But, so far as America was concerned, the 
Seven Years’ War had already begun, in fact 
if not officially, and Quebec was alive with the 
thrill and excitement and the martial activity 
of a city engaged in the picturesque and san- 
guinary drama that was destined to change the 
history of the world. 

Soldiers and officers crowded the main 
streets. Citizens wore their swords. Gay 
uniforms, flashing side-arms, the quieter dress 
of forest-rangers and traders, the waving 
plumes of Indian chiefs. the dark visages of 
warriors and scalp-hunters met the eyes 
wherever one looked, in both the Lower Town 
and the Upper. 

The town itself had never been richer or 
more prosperous, for fire and sword and 
massacre in the outlands meant greater for- 
tunes here. A round of social pleasures swept 
the city. Balls and parties with elaborate 
suppers were of almost nightly occurrence, 
Oriental in their splendor. And this day of sun- 
shine, after weeks of gloom, brought the city’s 
life into the streets. 

David was like one in a dream. The city 
itself, its people, its great buildings, its mighty 
wall, its grim fortress and batteries of huge 
guns thrilled him. 

He realized, now, the pride and faith that 


* had inspired Anne when she had told him that 


the war-dogs of the English might bark and 
snap, but that Quebec—the soul of New France 
—would always drive them back. 

He marveled at the batteries, guarding every 
point of Quebec’s wonder-world—great two- 
ton guns that would send a solid shot a mile 
and a half, and ten and thirteen inch mortars 
which would fire one hundred and two hundred 
pound shells up to five thousand yards. 

Surely the fleet was never made and the 
army never lived that could shake this heart 
of New France from its rock! 

He voiced this thought, and Robineau 
startled him by saying: 

“We are sleeping. The English are awake. 
Unless we rouse ourselves, this city, which so 
many believe to be impregnable, will fall.” 

He looked at Robineau, quiet, impassive, 
a man of deeply buried secrets, of mysterious 
gloom—and believed him. For the Black 
Hunter had spoken that same warning. 
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Fully Equipped 
with Motometer, y Steel Disc 
= wr gene ag er / Wheels with 
The Rachet Gear Shift eet, shield w po Heavy Cush- 
can be placed in vari- ” = Light, Drum Head- ion Rubber 
ous positions. Just as lights and Front Tires. 





if you were going into - Bumper. 


Low, High or Reverse. 
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Big Holiday 


O you want your son to Equipped Like 
D A $22.50 


Auto 


be the happiest boy 

in town Christmas 
morning ? This boys’ auto 
is a perfect Christmas Gift. 
Just imagine the days, weeks 
and months of muscle-making, 
health-making fun this 1926 
“Buick” will give your youngster. 


This classy speedy Racer is Powerful, Sturdy 
and Easy Running. Its equipment is Com- 
plete. Its radiator and hood are similar to the 
new 1926 models. Its colors are a knock-out: Bril- 
liant Apple Green, with Chrome Yellow Striping, 
and Vermilion Red Wheels. Body, hood, gears and 
wheels are made of high grade steel. The car throughout is built 
to stand Rough Usage. It is High Class, Strong and Superior in 
every way. The up-to-the-minute equipment will gladden your boy’s 
heart, for he will know that his car has everything the big cars have. 
This “‘Buick” is equipped with an easy Running Gear. The littlest 
fellow can easily start from any position or get up speed quickly. The 
Gear Shift can be placed in various positions; just as if you were going into 

Low, High or Reverse. The lever controlled ratchet brake is a splendid feature. 


Just think of this complete equipment: Cast Aluminum Motometer, Ad- 
justable Windshield with Spot Light, Drum_Headlights, License Plate, 
Front Bumper, Strong Clear Horn, Gas Control Lever, 10 inch Steel Double 
Disc Wheels with 14 inch Heavy Cushion Rubber Tires and Block Rubber 
Pedals. The attractive Instrument Board has stenciled Oil Gauge, Clock, 






























EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


\friends. He’ll never sto 
be sent on 30 Days’ 


Your first payment and all transportation charges will be 
refunded. The trial will not cost you a penny. 


How to Realize Your Home Beautiful 


You canhave Now the Homeof Your Dreams,the home 
that will be one of the finest in your neighborhood. 
The first step is to get My Big Free Catalog. 
Send fer it now. A pleasant heur with this Home 
LH pmoaer 7 Guide will be a Revelation. You will 
find one of the biggest varieties of Home Things in the 
World. And, though you settle with me on Easy 
Monthly Payments my prices are much lower than cash- 
down prices elsewhere. My merchandise has proven satisfactory 
for nearly 35 years, and my Dignified Confidential Credit 
has been a n to Hundreds of Thousands of families. 

My Big Free Book shows Thousands of Bargains in Furni- 
ture and Everything for the Home. It also shows a big selection 
of gifts for all occasions and holidays: Boys’ Autos, Coaster 


$ 





Sale Price *16® 


Imagine your boy’s delight when he sees this Snappy, Sporty Speedster Christmas 
morning! How his eyes will light up when he realizes that all this shining equipment 
is his own! He’ll want to try it out right away; he’ll want to show it to all his 
thanking you. Send for this 1926 Buick NOW. It will 
rial. Let your boy use it every day for a month. Then, 
if you and your boy are not completely satisfied, you may return the Auto. 





WITH 
ER 


Wagons, Dolls, Doll Carriages, Violins, Toys, Silverwz ot 
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health. It will give him sturdy legs, strong stomach muscles, and the rug- 
ged vigor that comes with exercise in the open. Equipped just like a 
$22.50 auto. Order No. TA50. Sale Price $16.85. Terms: $1 with 

















ve ¢ a 
Ignition Switch, and Speedometer. A Classy Car from Front Bumper to Gas § SPEAR & CO., Dept. C 101 [ADULT MUST SIGN COUPON] 
Tank. Length of car over all is 46 inches. Made for boys 3 to 9 years’ old. - PITTSBURGH, PA. ADULT MUST SIGN COUPON 
SEND for this Boys’ Auto today. It will be wonderful for your youngster’s ™ Send me at once the Boys’ Auto as described above. I enclose $1.00 first payment. 


It is understeod that if at the end of 30 days’ trial I decide to keep it, I will send 
you $1.75 monthly. Order No. TAso. Sale Price $16.85. Title remains with you 
until paid in full. Send me your Big Free Catalog also. 


order, $1.75 monthly. Orders will a 
not be accepted from children. y We ROM ods Boras ic xc cu ceeeneceneeceediadaeenen CAINS. 56 hn nee 
Coupons must be signed by adults. c s 
President 7 bs ae. ir: eg See DUG, Oe SRMOUE GUNN IOs onic we ndvaeecsddacucddbcsdcdebedesaeasse 
Dept. C 101 = Post Office........... es wat Maes cmadacecee tia ekeeddeawi nse atcecen 
@ Pittsburgh, Pa. . lf your shipping point is different from your post office fill in line below 
* 
. RE NNO, 5 ons o cc cecgetentececsetagdesscceseseneddudesactesawesee 
Home Furnishers for the People of America : ar wire want Gift Book and Catalog Only, Send No Money, put X here ‘a 
CATALOG and write your name and address plainly on the above lines. 
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SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” — Gomuine 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets, you are not 
getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians and proved safe by millions over 25 years for 


Colds 
Pain 


Headache 
Neuralgia 


Neuritis 
Toothache 


Lumbago 
Rheumatism 





Accept only “Bayer” package 

oy which contains proven directions. 

Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets, 

Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 

Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








No Hair Offends 







Where Neet is Used 


Science has solved the problem of 
removing unwanted hair pleasant- 
ly, without discomfort to the skin 
or complexion. This with NEET, a 
mild, dainty cream, You merely spread 
it on and then rinse off with clear water. That’s all; 
the hair will be gone andtheskinleft refreshingly cool, 
smooth and white! Oid methods, the unwomanly razor 
and severe chemical preparations, have given way to 
this remarkable hair-removing cream which is the ac- 
cepted method of well-groomed women everywhere. 
60c per tube. 35,000 Drug and Dept. stores sell 

Neet. Money back if it fails to please you. 


Wonderful New Plan 
™ fr AGENTS 
Fay ce90 a Week 


Men and Women! Write me today and 
by this time next week I can place you in a posi- 
tion to make $2.00to $5.00 an hour in your spare time, 
up to $15.00 a day full time. Thousands of our repre- 
sentatives are making that and more with our New 
— Simply introduce and take orders for famous 

orid’s Star Hosiery and Underwear sold di- 
ect from mill to home—a complete line for whole 
family. Permanent customers and repeat orders 
make you steady, big income. No delivering or 
collecting. No a ro eee aPeN ‘a 

. . t’s a chance to make thousan 

Write Quick of dollars. Your profits begin 
at once. Exclusive territory. © experience 
meeded, Write today and I'll send all facts and 
tell how to start Free. (Established 30 years.) 


World’s Star Knitting Co. 
602 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 



















































Become More Efficient 


Coursesin Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Y Psychology, Education, Business, 
and 40 other subjects command 
either High School or College 
Credit. Start any time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
67 Ellis Hall © CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfortable repose ap- 
peals to every sufferer from Asthma. 
The popularity of Vapo Cresolene is due 


Continuous treatment while the patient 
enjoys undisturbed rest. 

Avoidance of internal medication. 

Prompt relief. 


Unquestionable merit. 


“Used 

while 

you 
2879 sleep’ 
The household remedy for bronchial troubles 


Sold by Druggists 
Send for descriptive booklet 11B 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE Co. 
62 Cortlandt Street, New York 
” or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 








It was noon when, following his instruc- 
tions, Robineau returned with his charge to 
the Palace. A surprise was awaiting David. 

As he came into Bigot’s drawing-room, with 
Bigot at his side, even more affable and 
friendly than last night, Anne sprang up to 
meet him. She was radiant. If grief and 
doubt had torn at her heart she betrayed no 
sign of it now. She gave David her hands, and 
her bright eyes told him that Bigot had already 
|informed her of his royal welcome at the 
Palace. She did not offer to kiss him. 

Then he observed that in one of the hands 
he held was the crumpled glove which Bigot 
had tossed on the table last evening. Its 
color, the myriad little crinkles which Bigot 
| had put into it as he had stood twisting it in 

his hands, left no doubt. He revealed no evi- 
a of the shock the discovery sent through 

im. 

Bigot was regarding them with the be- 

nignity of a father looking on two beloved 

| children. The hand he placed on David’s 
| shoulder was affectionate. 

“A little dinner for just us three, David,” 
he explained. “I have almost wrecked the 
Mistress General’s faith in me by asking for 
another half-day’s absence for Anne. Twice 
in so short a time is beyond all their reason 
and rule, and I think we owe much—not to the 
influence of my humble self—but to the good 
favor of Angela Rochemontier with the Superior 
of the Convent.” 

“And also to—David,’’ added Anne. “I 
have told Mother so much about him that she 
is sweet and good to me on his account, and is 
very anxious to have you come to her, David.” 

Bigot laughed softly. “So that she may tell 
you what an adorable treasure you have, 
David, and see for herself if you are fit to 
possess it,” he said. 

Anne blushed, and her finger squeezed 
David’s. Then she withdrew her hands. 

“Monsieur Bigot has been splendid,” and the 
light in her eyes as she looked at the Intendant 
troubled David as much as the glove. “He 
has brought us all happiness. JI pray God will 
reward him.” 

Bigot’s face was swept by a flash of melan- 
choly sadness. 

“Sometimes I think God has forgotten me,”’ 
he said, and then caught himself with one of his 
quick, rare smiles. “Come! Dinner is waiting 
for us. And if I can believe Robineau, David 
must have worked up an appetite this morning.” 

Again, for an hour, David found himself 
under the spell of the Intendant. Not by an 
act or a word could he have criticized the whole- 
| some. friendliness, the warm human sympathy, 
| the unadorned simplicity of Bigot. The In- 














of the morning’s happenings, and in all of his 
| talk never seemed to tire of referring to David’s 
| mother, her beauty and sweetness, and of his 
| hope that she would join David in Quebec. 
| _Anne’s face was beautifully flushed before 
| the meal was half over. Her eyes, it seemed to 
| David, never left Bigot’s face when he was 
| talking. 
| In spite of the moment of unrest, of mis- 
giving almost, that had begun to stir in his 
blood, he could not blame Bigot for Anne’s 
attitude toward him. The Black Hunter him- 
self could not have carried himself more com- 
pletely above suspicion. But there kept drum- 
| ming through David’s head words spoken to 
him by Peter Gagnon: “One hates Bigot, the 
other trusts him. One pulls him down lower 
than the gutters, the other exalts him to the 
| heavens.” 
| Peter was right, and Nancy Lotbiniére was 
right. There had come a change over Anne 
| in her attitude toward Bigot since she had left 
the Richelieu. 
| Anne was not less kind to him, yet he was 
glad when the meal was over. A moment 
came to him, just before the end, when he 
thought again of the Black Hunter. It sur- 
| prised him to find how much like him he had 
'grown to be. He could take things calmly. 
| Bigot had noted that. 
Bigot, measuring the situation adroitly, 


tendant took a special interest in every detail * 
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excused himself after accompanying them to 
the salon. 

“T have some important matters which will 
take up an hour,” he said. “That hour will 
be short time for you to visit in. Then we 
will take a carriage and drive about the city.” 

His hand pressed David’s arm. He held 
Anne’s hand for a moment, in a familiar, 
paternal, cleverly caressing way. He was 
immeasurably sincere, deeply concerned for 
their happiness. Anne’s eyes glowed softly. 

When he was gone she turned a little hesitat- 
ingly to David, expecting something. Her 
lips were ready for it. But David made no 
movement. He was looking after Bigot. 
He seemed to have grown taller in the past 
weeks, more self-possessed, older. She had 
not observed these things in. the excitement 
of last night. He was changed. She drew ina 
sudden, startled breath, fer as David’s eyes 
remained fixed on the door through which Bigot 
had gone she saw in him for the first time a re- 
semblance to the Black Hunter that shocked 


er. 

“David!” 

He turned toward her slowly. 

“David!” 

He smiled—how terribly like the Black 
Hunter on that brilliant, moon-filled night in 
the Red Open! 

“Pardon me, Anne,’ he said, in a way so 
quiet and steady that it carried a chill into 
her heart. “I was thinking how distasteful 
the touch of Monsieur Bigot’s hand is getting 
to be—to mel” 

He made no movement to kiss her, as she 
had expected. 

“T don’t understand——” 

“And I don’t understand myself—quite. 
But I think I shall, very soon.” 

“David, you must explain. Something in 
your veice frightens me. Why do you stand 
like that, and look at me like that? Why do 
you not kiss me, as I want you to?” 

“Because I have made a strange discovery 
very suddenly. And it would be unfair and 
dishonorable to kiss you now when I feel that 
you may hate me a little later.” 

“Dear God—David—what do you mean?” 

“Nothing—nothing that I can explain to 
you now. But two voices came to me strangely 
as Bigot went through the door. The voice of 
Fontbleu the miller, and the voice of the old 
mill-wheel.” 

“David, are you mad?” 

“No. Iwas nearer that when I saw you leave 
the Convent last night with him, in darkness 
and storm, and with happier laughter on your 
lips than I have heard since I came.” 

“Dear heaven, I thought nothing of the 
hour or the storm, David, because I was 
thinking of you. We were going to the Bishop’s, 
and Monsieur Bigot had given me your 
commission that day, and I was happy— 
happy 

“T perceived that fact, Anne, and I thought 
I was happy until I discovered the glove 
which Biget was fondling in this room last 
night was yours.” 

“T left it in the carriage. He brought it 
here.”” Her eyes suddenly flamed with fire. 
“David, you mistrust me? Is that it? You 
believe that I 

“T believe nothing wrong of you, 
I would sooner lose faith in an angel.” 

“Then it is 

“A voice, two voices, coming to me strangely.” 

“Tt is Monsieur Bigot!’’ she cried, her voice 
scarcely above a breathless, angry whisper. 
“His little attentions to me, his kindness to 
you, his—his Her smal] hands were 
clenched suddenly at her breast. ‘David, 
David, can it be such a pitiable thing? Have 
you been listening to the jealous gossip of his 
enemies? The foes of this one man above all 
others who would die for France, the one 
whose every impulse is for good, the one who 
has gathered your happiness and mine so 
closely to his heart? Is it—is it—the poisonous 
tongue ef:Nancy Lotbiniére?”’ 

Even then David was amazed at the calm- 
ness with which he could look into Anne’s eyes. 








Anne. 
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Brushing doesn’t mean cleaning — 
unless the brush fits into the places 
that need cleaning. Dr. West's is 
the one brush thatis shaped to that 
back arch of the 


ing—unless you can see just why 
and how Dr. West’s fits the teeth. 
The picture above—without one 
other word of reason — proves 
conclusively why 





teeth. No crevice 
is immune to its 
pointed, clean pick- 
ing bristles. No 
poking or tedious 
searching. Just a 
natural, easy up or 
down sweep that 
removes the cause 
of tooth decay. 





Dr. West’s. cleans 
the teeth—inside, 
between and out- 
side. 


There's a Dr. West's 
Tooth Brush for every 
member of the family! 
Prices: Adult's, 50c3 
Youth's, 35c; Child's, 
25c; Gum Massage, 
"5c. Canadian prices 








Words mean noth- 





same as U.S. A. 


Built to the patterr. of the human mouth, Dr. West’s Tooth Brush contacts 
every curve and angle and crevice. While almost any tooth brush will clean 


outside surfaces, Dr. West's cleans INSIDE, OUTSIDE, AND BETWEEN. 
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Santa Fe System Lines 1 
1260 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois : 
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| “No. It is because of a strange and ‘un- 
| accountable instinct rising in me to call Bigot 
|a liar, a hypocrite, the clever scoundrel in 
truth which his enemies account him to be.” 

She drew a step back from him in horror. 
| “And this instinct may itself be a lie,’’ he 
| added. “If that is true, Anne, and I will know 
| soon, I will ask your forgiveness on my knees. 
But until then #4 

She was staring at him with such strange, 
wide eyes that he stopped, and waited. Words 
came in a whisper from her white lips. 

“David, you look like the Black Hunter!” 

“Thank God,” he said with reverent softness. 

He did not tell her that in the moment when 
Bigot had held her hand, and her eyes were 
glowing into his, he had caught a sudden 
swift vision of a face at an open door—a face 
that had hesitated for a moment, de Pean’s 
face, smirking, suggestive, exultant, betraying 
in that careless instant only what the lightning- 
quick eyes of the Black Hunter himself might 
have detected—the secret of Bigot’s soul, 
stark and naked. 





Bigot sensed a change in the room when he 
reentered it half an hour later. Anne’s face 
was vividly flushed. David’s was calmly 
pale. He drew swift conclusions, wrong 
ones. They had been quarreling over Nancy 
Lotbiniére. 

Bigot’s tact was faultless. He appeared to 
observe nothing, and began telling David 
that he had just received a request from 
Peter Gagnon asking that his friend might 
quarter with him, as his lodgings were ample 
for two and he wanted companionship. Then 
Bigot gave a huge red rose which he held in 
his hand to Anne. Glass-grown blooms were 
rare in Quebec, and his gift might have de- 
lighted a queen. 

Anne’s color deepened. She thanked him. 
Her voice trembled a little. 

Bigot, still tactful, seated himself next to 
| David in the carriage. He was surprised when 
Anne asked him to drive her to the Convent. 

“What, you are going to spoil my little 
party?” he reproached her playfully, yet with 
| real disappointment not unhidden in his voice. 
“Ts it possible, Anne?” 

“T am sorry,” said Anne. 

David said nothing, but looked straight 
ahead, and Bigot did not urge the desire which 
lay in his mind. After all, he could ask for 
nothing better than this beginning of a breach 
between Anne and David. 

David helped her from the carriage as he had 
a hundred times helped her from a canoe. 
She did not give him the soft squeeze of her 
hand which had always been his reward, 
but only the tips of her fingers. And David 
made no effort to take more. He bowed, and 
smiled, and said good-by, and again it might 
have been the Black Hunter at her side. 

She flashed up a quick, warm smile at Bigot. 

“JT shall treasure the rose, Monsieur,” she 
said, and left them. 

Bigot laughed reassuringly as they drove 
away. 

“Don’t take it to heart, David,” he consoled. 
“Because you kissed Nancy Lotbiniére is not 
a crime she will hold up against you for long, 
though she may never get out of the habit of 
holding it as a sword over your head. Par 
| dieu, these women!” 
| He did not seem to miss Anne, and as they 
| drove down Mountain Hill to see if the scaffold 
| was ready for the execution which was to occur 
| at sunset that evening, he told the jolly story 
| of Jean Rathier, the executioner. It was an 
| epic, Bigot thought, something which should 
i never die out of story or history, though 

history would probably forget it soon enough. 
Jean had killed a girl of eighteen—Jeanne 
| Couc, almost named after him, it would seem, 
by fate itself. Rathier had been tried, and 
sentenced to have his legs broken with an 
iron bar, and afterward to be hung. Judg- 
ment had been confirmed when an unforeseen 
obstacle arose. The official executioner died. 
It was then the officers of justice overcame 
the dilemma by tendering Rathier, in lieu of 





death, ‘the little envied position of hangman. 
Rathier, of course, accepted. 

But that was not the joke, as David should 
see. A little later the wife and daughter of 
Rathier were accused and found guilty as 
accomplices in a robbery. The daughter, as 
the receiver of the stolen goods, was sentenced 
to be whipped, but in private, by a nun at 
the General Hospital—/a Maitresse de Dis- 
cipline. But the mother, wife of Rathier, 
was to be whipped publicly in the streets of 
the city. That was the good part of it, for as 
Rathier was executioner the citizens of Quebec 
beheld the unusual and ludicrous spectacle of 
a man whipping his own wife, and doing it 
so well that she was almost dead, at the tail of 
an ox-cart—the same kind of cart Carbanac 
was to be whipped behind today!* 

But Carbanac, he added, was to be whipped 
by a negro. 

They returned up Mountain Hill, and near 
the Upper Town Market were suddenly con- 
fronted by a surging boisterous crowd. Bigot 
had timed himself well. He drew the carriage 
close to the buildings, and halted, as if sur- 
prised. Then an illuminating smile flashed 
over his face. He remembered. 

“Oh, Carbanac!’’ he said. 

The scene was unforgetable. It seemed to 
burn away a little corner of David’s brain. 
The ox was a great, slow-inoving hulk of a 
beast, swaying cumbrously as it walked. The 
cart creaked and bumped. And Carbanac! 
His head up. Hell in his eyes. A tall, blond, 
powerful man. David could see his white 
teeth, steady and gleaming, as the four-tailed 
lash fell. 

He was stripped to the waist. His back was 
not white, but red. Blood was running from 
it down his legs to the cobblestones. 

The man was not flinching. One could not 
have told from his face that leathern thongs 
were cutting his skin into ribbons. No cry came 
from him. No moan. He was magnificent. 

And then, suddenly, his shoulder almost 
touching the carriage, he looked up. It must 
have been a powerful instinct that drew his 
eyes from straight ahead. He saw Bigot. 
His lips parted. His eyes seemed to start out 
of his head. 

“Vou—you murderer—fien 

His voice was not excited or sobbing. It was 
not loud, but cut like a knife. It was for Bigot 
alone. Man to man, without any desire for the 


crowd to hear. 
The crowd filled the 


Then he was gone. 
narrow street after him. 

“A painful, spectacle,” sighed Bigot. “But 
necessary, David, and about the mildest form 
of punishment justice allows us to give.” 

He left David in front of Peter Gagnon’s 
house. The Black. Hunter was in David’s 
heart now. He could have told Anne the rest 
of the truth. He hated Bigot! 

He entered Peter’s door, halted, and turned 
back the instant Bigot was out of sight. He 
caught up with the crowd again, and the 
negro, his task finished, was freeing Carbanac 
from his bonds. He gave him his shirt and 
coat. Carbanac put on the coat but rolled 
the shirt under his arm. He uttered no word, 
gave no sign of pain. But he swayed as 
he walked away. The crowd dissolved. It 
was accustomed to such sights. A few sma!l 
boys followed Carbanac. 

And David also followed him. 

He waited until the small boys had fallen 
away, and Carbanac was well on his way into 
Lower Town. Then he overtook him. 

“Monsieur Carbanac,”’ he said. 

Carbanac turned. At sight of David’s deer- 
skins and the pale, grim sympathy in his face, 
the resentment which had flashed in the man’s 
eyes died out. 

“I saw you whipped,” said David, un- 
hesitatingly. ‘I am David Rock, and if you 
need a friend my address is Eleven Sainte 
Ursule Street. I heard what you said to the 


” 





”» 





*The whipping of Rathier’s wife, as described above, 
was administered on Saint John, Saint Anne and Saint 
Leuis Streets, and ended at the Upper Fown-Market. 
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We have published an authentic and interesting booklet on Florida which will be sent postpaid for Ten Cents. This 


booklet together with any one section of map below (size. 11x17) for Twenty Cents. 





and map section m required, enclose stamps and forward to “Florida Section,” COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, New York. __ 


Greater Palm Beach— 
Truly an International City 


Comprising Palm Beach and West Palm 
Beach, only 36 hours from New York 
and in constant communication with the 
world’s financial centers. The logical 
location for the world’s social and finan- 
cial leaders. Its permanent population 


has tripled in the last five years. 


Write for four-color booklet. 


Greater Palm Beach Chamber of Commerce 
521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg.,West Palm mon 











San Jose Tourist Hotel 


Jacksonville, Florida 


18 hole Donald Ross Golf Course and 











Country Club adjoining; situated on 20 
foot bluff overlooking the beautiful St. 
Johns River. Modern throughout. Opens 
on or about January Ist, 1926. Rates on 
application. Reservations in advance. 
Section Map E 
~ WE SELL 
ONLY 
Have copywritten the only photographic aerial survey 
ever made of the entire East Coast of Florida, this work 


having been done by the Fairchild Aerial. Survey Cor- 
poration of New York at a tremendous cost to us 
This work is compiled in volume form and indexed in 
such a manner that a prospective investor can readily 
turn to the parcel of beach frontage in which he is 
interested and determine the character of growth on the 
land; whether the beach elevation is high or low; and 
in fact the photograph supplies the investor with a 
better knowledge of the property than if he were to 
personally inspect same, as it would be almost impossi- 
ble to thoroughly inspect the average large tract of 
ocean frontage owing to the dense growth the land 
in many sections is covered with. Every parcel of ocean 
frontage on entire East Coast has been personally in- 
spected by this Corporation. We cheerfully answer all 
inquiries regardless of who owns the property. 


L. E. FITZGERALD CO. 
602 Citizens Bank Bldg. West Palm Beach, Florida sect. 3 








Exclusive Coral Gables. 
Casa Loma Rooms; single and en 
suite. Golf, riding. 

tennis, swimming. 
Address: William J. Lowe, Managing Director, Casa 
Loma, Coral Gables. Sect. J 





Are you interested in Florida? 


By all means subscribe for The Hollywood Magazine, the 
all-Florida Geographic, published monthly by THE 
FLORIDA SOCIETY OF AMERICA. ‘The most artis- 
tie magazine in the South. Reliable. Three dollars 3 
year, Address Florida Society, Hollywood, Fla. J 
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REAL ESTATE 
Business Property—Factory Sites 
Dwellings—Lots—Acreage 
504 FRANKLIN ST. TAMPA, FLA. 


eis — 22 RS ct. F 
GREYNOLDS & CLARK, INC. 


General Brokers 


ACREAGE— BUSINESS PROPERTIES 
To-Day’s Market 
West Palm Beach—Florida 
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terest you. For ex- 
ample, for St. Peters- 
burg and environs or- 
der Section F, for Palm 
Beach and West Palm 
Beach Section J. Price 
per (11x17) Section 10 
cents. For complete 
map (ten sections) 75 
cents. Automobile 
Highways are in red on 
each section. 
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A Southern Transition 


By Naruan Mayo 
Commissioner of Agriculture 


Possibly the greatest events in the world’s 
history are immigrations in search of land and 
opportunities. The emigration of the Jews 
from Egypt was in search of land. The 
emigration from Asia to Greece and Rome was 
in search of land. The emigration during the 
Dark Ages—1,000 years when the world slept— 
was from Northern Europe to Britain, and was 
perhaps the most important event of those 
ages; and the emigration of the northwestern 
Europeans to the Americas, Australia, and 
South Africa was of course the most important 
event within the meaning of modern history, 
and it seems we have about settled up all the 
lands of the world, and civilization has got to 
make a stand where it is. 

The question is often asked: Why is it that 
Florida has the oldest permanent white settle- 
ment in the United States, and yet, it has been 
the last state to be developed? That is a 
legitimate question and deserves an answer. 
Among the reasons for the state not being 
developed agriculturally may be mentioned 
the following: 

1. Florida was originally a heavily timbered 
state and mostly long leaf pine, and did not lie 
in the line of early railrodd development. This 
rendered the timber valuable only for local use 
at the time that the states to the north were 
being cleared and settled Later on when 
transportation facilities were available the 
timber interests were developed but this did, 
not develop the agricultural resources. The 
timber development consisted largely of naval 
stores industry—turpentine and rosin—and 
this kept back agriculture. A forest that 
yields turpentine pays more for the work be- 
stowed than agriculture and the trees are not 
removed as is done by saw mills. This meant 
agriculture must wait on a very slow process of 
~—-* of the forests. 

The particular branches of agriculture for 
which Florida is now famous were not in de- 
mand fifty years ago. They have gradually 





come into demand from the great central 

markets during the last twenty-five years. 

The demand is increasing yearly tor the products 
(Continued on page 208) 
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Safe 8% Bonds 


WE endorse each bond, guaranteeing interest and 
principal, which we collect and pay promptly. 
Bonds are secured by first mortgages on centrally 
located office buildings in Florida worth twice amount 
of loan. Many insurance and trust companies pur- 
chase our securities. Our company, established 
several years ago, ‘specializes in first mortgage loans. 
Booklet CM gives full particulars. 


Palm Beach Guaranty Co, 
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Hospitality and entertainment 


await you in the unshine 
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The Nautilus The Flamingo 
Geo. S. Krom, Mgr. C. S. Krom, Mgr. 
Opens Jan. 3rd Opens Dec. 15th 


The Lincoln ‘The King Cole 


B. Lundberg, Mgr. Wm. M. Gale, Mgr. 
Opens Nov. 1st Opens Dec. 15th 


Florida’s Foremost Resort Hotels 
aon (FPL D3 
~~ FLORIDA REAL ESTATE 


Business Properties, Ocean Fronts and Acreage 
Guaranteed 8% exe ot Morten ge Bonds 
McGINLEY R OM PANY 
a wae in a a 
West Palm Beach, Florida. 
____ References: Farmers Bank, West Palm Beach, Florida. Sect. 3 


Can be a 
with safety in 

IAMI 
FLORIDA 


First Mortgages and First 
Mortgage Bonds on im- 
proved real estate in a well 
developed section of Miami, 
Florid., pay 1% to 2% 
more than in the older, more 
populous parts of the country. 
Take advantage of this high in- 
terest rate with absolute safety. 
For over nineteen years our offi- 
cials have served their clients 
without loss to a single investor. 
Write for Our New Investment Booklet ‘*C’’ Sect.3 
DAVENPORT & RICH MORTGAGE CO. Q 















PROFESSIONAL BLDG., MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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for which this state is peculiarly adapted 
winter grown truck products and citrus fruits. 
The development of these industries had to 
wait till there was a demand in commercial 
quantities and rapid transportation rendered 
it possible to supply that demand on short 
notice. For this reason these industries could 
not have been developed simultaneously with 
the settling of the states to the north of Florida. 

3. There has been wellnigh universal mis- 
conception of the topography and tie wild life 
of the state. The public mind associated the 
very name of Florida with alligators, snakes, 
miasmic swamps, mosquitoes, insects* and 
vermin. None of these things were -inviting 
and therefore the man looking for a change of 
residence naturally looked elsewhere. 

The test of individuals, institutions and 
states is, does it make good? This question 
applied to Florida brings an aflirmative 
answer. Qur one and a quarter million people 
in Florida can show more than average re- 
sults during recent years. As Latin America’s 
commerce grows, Florida will be?in line to 
profit from it just as our cities of the northern 
parts have grown from our trade with Europe. 
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DAYTONA BEACH 


Here winter is 





softened into a 
northern spring. The world’s finest 
beach—23 miles long, 500 feet wide 
= ” —awaits you. Magnificent auto 
; drives. Boating on the famous Hali- 












fax. and Tomeka Rivers. Widely 
varied fishing. Golf, tennis, roque, 
lawn bowling. Daily concerts. Best 


Re accommodations. For booklet address: 
208 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
, DAYTONA. FLORIDA Sect. G 








to know agen a plan by 

e Want You ici you can” purchase 
carefully selected Florida 

Land for—speculation—home—fruit growing or raising winter 
vegetables, and be protected against fraud, misrepresentation, 
unsound title and loss of principal —_ covered by insurance. 
Large Florida Bank 
Write for 


Immediate possession. 10 years to p: 
handles all money and acts as Trustee or purchaser. 
ull nanny: 


Insured Lad a aa of henwaien 
3523 Grand Central Terminal ~ New York City | 








DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


“The Wonder Beach of the World.’”’ Write, wire or 
see us about investments. Make our office your head- 
quarters. Kelley-Parkhurst, Inc., 611 Main St., P. O, 
Box 896, Reference, American Bank & Trust Co., 
Daytona, Florida. Sect. G 


ST. PETERSBURG REAL ESTATE 
Let wise counsel direct you to investment profits. 
C. BUCK TURNER CO., REALTORS 
147. Central Avenue 





Sect. F 








PRINCESS MARTHA 
Open All Year. ~ European-American Plan. A hotel 
of luxury, comfort and convenience on Filorida’s 
West Coast Write for Booklet. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA Sect. F 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


We “specialize in- reyenue-paying investments in high- 
grade "St.. Petersburg business property. Write 
™ C. M: ROSER 


695 Central Avenue, St. 








Petersburg. Sect. F 
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Intendant when you passed him. Why did 
you say it?” 

Carbanac clenched his great hands slowly. 

“Why?” For the first time his emotion 
escaped him in a half mad laugh. ‘“Because— 
he and Nicolet, his rich friend, the merchant, 
have stolen my pretty wife. I threatened 
Nicolet on the street. Then they trumped up 
a charge against me of stealing a bottle of wine. 
They had witnesses—liars. And this is the 
result!” 

David gripped one of the man’s big hands. 

“If you need a friend, will you call on me 
at Peter Gagnon’s lodgings, in Sainte Ursule 
And—meanwhile—take this, and see 





| that your back is cared for.” 


| longer an uncertainty. 
| him fame and fortune, 


| a consuming heat. 


Carbanac looked into his great palm. It 
was money David had put into it, more than 
Carbanac had seen for a long time. 

David left Carbanac standing in amazement. 
Once he looked back, and waved a friendly 
hand. Then he hurried to Peter’s rooms, his 
own home from now on. 

But for how long? He asked himself the 
question as he walked. A powerful impulse 
urged him to turn back that very day to the 
Richelieu. His suspicion of Bigot was no 
Bigot, who was offering 
who had won Anne’s 
trust and faith, whom she regarded as a great 
and honorable gentleman, was the scoundrel his 
enemies had painted him to be. The over- 
whelming conviction seized upon him and held 
him. 

He reached Peter’s lodgings, and Peter was 
not there. Back and forth he walked from end 
to end of the big room, until he grew tired. 
A fire burning slowly in him at first grew into 
\ sullen, fighting resolution 
came with it, driving back his desire to return 
to the Richelieu, crushing it entirely. If Bigot 
was all that, if he was tricking Anne, if he was 


what Peter and Nancy Lotbiniére had said 
he was, if he was as foul as Carbanac had cried 
out in his passion—then he would be a coward 
to run away. 

For such an act the Black Hunter would be 
ashamed of him 

A bitterness came with the fighting instincts 
gathering in his blood, a resentment because 
of the attitude which Anne had taken. Choos- 
ing between himself and Bigot, Anne had 
elected to attach her loyalty and her faith to 
the Intendant. 

Almost unconsciously his fingers had picked 
up a roll from the table. It was parchment, 
tied with a blue ribbon. The ribbon stirred 
the thought in him to undo it, and with eyes 
that seemed to burn in his head like coals he 
read his commission as a Lieutenant. 

Anne had sent it by a messenger. There 
was no note, no word from her. Nothing but 
the parchment, which crackled like dry corn- 
husk in his hand. The thing seemed alive, with 
something repellent about it as he dropped it 
back on the table. 

His pulse beat steadily, loudly, each throb 
of his heart as measured as the stroke of a club. 
Bigot was fulfilling his promises. Why? 

Tomorrow, the next day, sometime—he 
would find out, even if the discovery cost him 
his life—and Anne. 

He was glad when he heard Peter’s footsteps 
in the hall. Peter came in. He seized David’s 
hand without a word. Then he went to the 
wall and took down the long dueling-pistol 
which he had flourished on David’s arrival 
the preceding evening. He placed it on the 
table. 

His eyes were filled with a cold glitter as he 
faced David again. 

have found the other man,’ he said. 
“We fight at four o’clock in the edge of the 
woods beyond Saint Roch.” 


James Oliver Curwood’s Next Instalment is so crowded with action 
that we cannot begin to tell you what it contains; but we guarantee 
that it will hold you enthralled from the first sentence to the last 
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Padlocked by Rex Beach (Continued from page 55) 


herself. The easier she became, the better 
her songs got over. By the end of the third or 
fourth week, she began to feel that she was ac- 
quiring a poise and a technique that was quite 


| professional. She acknowledged, too, that 


Rosen had been right in the type of song he 
picked for her. 

This was, to be sure, a long way removed 
from the “career” which she and her mother 
had mapped out, but it was a beginning and 
although her pay was small she was at least 
self-supporting. It thrilled her agreeably to 


| realize that by some happy chance she had 


been spared the hardships, the discourage- 
ments, the heart-breaks common to so many 
beginners. She considered herself very lucky. 

For the present, of course, she. could not 
afford those high-priced lessons that she so 


| badly needed, but this work was developing 


| her voice in a way 





| without boosting everybody’s. 
| an old-fashioned cabaret and cabarets are 


that ordinary practise 
would never do, and on the whole she experi- 
enced a feeling of triumph. She was free; 


| she was the captain of her soul; she often had 


the comfortable feeling that her mother was 
at her side and that they walked hand in hand. 

The time came when she felt justified in 
asking her employer fora raise. Mr. Downing, 
however, was anything but sympathetic. 

“What kick have you got?” he inquired. 
“‘You’re making enough to dress well.” 

“To be sure, but I don’t intend to remain a 
cabaret performer the rest of my life. I’m one 
of those horrid, tiresome persons with an 
ambition. Mine is grand opera.” 

“Fair enough. But I can’t boost vour salary 
I’m running 


about played out. Use your head, sister.”’ 
“T’ve been trying to use it,’’ Edith cheer- 
fully confessed, “but it refuses to show me 


how I can subtract sixty-five from seventy and 
have more than five left. I have to buy my 
own costumes, you know. Perhaps you can 
tell me how to do it.” 

The proprietor grinned. » ‘‘Why ask me to 
do your sums when there’s a thousand chorus 
girls who can do harder ones? It’s a problem 
in figures. You’ve got a good one. Make the 
most of it.’” ‘ 

The girl shook her head; she was still smil- 
ing. ‘You’re a terribly wicked man, aren’t 
you?” 

Downing nodded. ‘‘You’d be surprised!” 

“At least you’re frank; I detest the sneaky 
kind.” 

“Now see here, sister. You’re sitting pretty. 
You’ve got ability; you can sing like the very 
devil; whether you’ve got it in you to be a big- 
time song-bird I don’t know—never having 

een to a grand opera in my life. But I under- 
stand that it takes coin to put on the finishing 
touches. If you're not smart enough to get 
that coin I can’t help you. Remember, 
though, that a lot of girls with half your looks 
and no part of your voice are wearing bracelets 
to the elbow and running big garage bills. 
Figure it out for yourself.” 

Edith applied to several booking agencies 
but with no better success. She was advised 
that she could doubtless secure an engagement 
in musical comedy when the autumn season 
opened, but now there was little going on. ° 

Her work at Downing’s, meanwhile, kept 
her busy and she met almost nobody outside of 
the other performers on the program. These 
were a strange group, by the way. In addition 
to Pearl Gates, whose specialty was acrobatic 
and eccentric dancing, there was a Spanish 
dancer with beautiful legs in whom—or in 
which—the patrons were always profoundly 
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‘Your Dreams 
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Above: The Oval Basin, Right: Suggested 







Indrio home of Indrio’s proposed salt duplex apart- 
Mediterranean water bathing casino ment building for 
architecture Indrio 






































One of the proposed plaxas Suggested treatment of a busi- 
which will add charm to Indrio ness thoroughfare in Indrio 









At Indrio is coming true your dream of a perfect life in a per- 
fect setting. Here man is combining with nature to create an 
earthly paradise —an all-year home town where comfort and 
charm will predominate. 









Indrio is on the far-famed Indian When blizzards rage in northern 
River,a stretch of emeraldsea water cities, or heat prostrations are of 
separated from the Atlantic only by daily occurrence, the climate here 
a narrow strip of tropical jungle land. Game fish abound in ~ is delightful. In summer cool breezes sweep in from the 
these nearby waters and wild fowl are plentiful. Sandy — sea, while winter days are made balmy by the Gulf Stream. 
beaches and a rolling surf invite the bather. 72 degrees is the average annual temperature. 


Fairest of Florida’s Townsites 


Nowhere else in Florida can be found a more beautiful, © Architectural unity will be assured by the adoption of the 
more healthful or more accessible spot in which to live. appropriate Mediterranean type of architecture as standard. 
Indrio is but 60 miles north of Palm Beach on the Dixie No residence lot will be less than 100 feet wide. 
Highway and Florida East Coast Railway. Indrio’s projected improvements include a million-dollar 
. hotel, salt water bathing casino, pleasure and boat piers, 
yacht harbor, tennis and roque courts, bridle paths and 
an 18-hole golf course. Electricity and pure drinking 
water will be available at low cost. 
d Visit Indrio when you come to Florida this winter. 
Parks, plazas, golf courses and boulevards are evennow Cy mpare it with all similar developments. The coupon 
being laid out. These latter range from 100 to 200 feet below will bring you an illustrated brochure which further 






Visioned by men of large affairs, with millions at their 
command, Indrio is already becoming a reality. Eminent 
architects and landscape gardeners have been engaged to 
make it America’s most beautiful home town. 


in width, and will be generously planted with palms. describes this miracle of city planning. 
PHELPS-HENDRICKSON COMPANY ; 
Indrie 5 saterivens asit wiltagacer Exclusive Selling Agents for East Coast DrveLopMentT Company The proposed Indrio station of the Florida 
— ptr onl poe Lisa er JOHN I. BEGGS, President Box ¥-46 INDRIO, Florida East Coast Railway, whose main line af- 


Jordas frequent service northand south 





PHFLPS-HENDRICKSON COMPANY 
Box P-16 Indrio, Florida 
Gentlemen: Please send me your illustrated 
brochure describing Indrio. 


Name 


Address 
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South America, Panama Canal, 
West Indies, Bermuda 


The northern coast of South America and 
the fascinating islands of the Caribbean— 
the Panama Canal and the beautiful island 
of Bermuda—the gaiety of life on board a 
delightful liner, the Megantic, specially 
constructed for tropical cruises—and the 
advantage of the White Star Line’s 25 
years’ experience in West Indies Cruises. 


Some accommodations 
$250, the minimum rate. 
A trifle over $8 a day. 


White Star liner MEGANTIC 
Jan. 23; Feb. 27. 30-31 days 


Mail us the coupon below for our illus- 
trated literature describing the cruise. 


4 Mediterranean Winter 
Cruises--46 days --White 
Star liner Adriatic, Red 


Star liner Lapla: 











WHITE STAR LIN 


No. 1-C Broadway, New York City 


y, Please send me West Indies literature. 


Name 





Street Address 
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GFrankes Beal 
- Medilerranean 


Egypt—Palestine 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Constantinople, Greece, Italy, Sicily, 
Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 


by Magnificent New 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 


Cunard S. S. ‘‘Scythia’’ 


Specially Chartered—Sailing January 26—-67 days 
Limited to 400—(Less than Half Capacity) 
The Cruise of the “‘Scythia” to the Mediterranean 
has become an annual classic. In every respect 
it is unsurpassed. Pre-arranged shore excursions 
at every port included in the rate. Finest hotels 
and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, 
at the height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 

Free Stop-over Privilege in Europe 

Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information 
on request. Prompt reservation advisable, 


Frank Tourist Company 


542 Fifth Ave., New York 
1529 Locust Street, Philadelphia 


582 “er bg , Sen Francisco, At Bank of America, Los Angeles 








(Est Paris Cairo London 
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by Cunard Line, new oil-burners 


Jan. 20, Around the World Cruise 
westward, 128 days, $1250 to $3000. 
Jan. 30, Mediterranean Cruise 
62 days, $600 to $1700. 


June 30, 1926, Norway Cruise 
and Western Mediterranean; 
53 days, $550 to $1250. 
Rates include hotels, 


agement. Established 30 years. 
F. C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 


_ 


drives, guides, 
fees. Longest experienced cruise man- 
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|interested. She went by the name of La 
Madrid. Then there was Amy Dupont, a 
blond contralto who sang ““Mammy” ballads, 
and of course the universal dancing chorus 
made up of eight shapely girls. In addition 
there was a cowboy rope spinner and a team 
of acrobats, the Tumbling Turners, so-called. 

These made up the steady acts; others came 
and went—such as Japanese equilibrists, ma- 
|rimba players, roller-skaters, and the like. 
| With Rosen’s orchestra, which was featured 
outside in electric lights, this constituted a 
pretty heavy program. One evening each 
week Rosen and his Jazz Kings broadcasted 
their after-theater dance program by radio— 
| very good advertising for the place. 

In time Edith conceived the idea of using this 


| same medium to increase her income, but she 


received little encouragement. At the broad- 
casting studios where she applied for an en- 
gagement she was told that practically all the 
artists used in the radio programs donated 
their services and were glad to get the publicity. 
The few outstanding favorites were employed 
by commercial concerns which had something 
to sell. If she cared to sing for nothing for a 
while and if the fans liked her, it might be 
possible later to make some arrangement about 


| money. 


It was a chance; she accepted. But those 


suggestive songs she sang at Downing’s were 


taboo; it was explained to her that the audience 
which tuned in on Station WKL was not the 
same as that which turned into Downing’s 
eating station. It was also suggested that she 
sing under a different name than the one she 
used at the up-town palace of joy. This 
likewise she readily agreed to, and on the occa- 
sion of her first appearance before the micro- 
phone she was amused to hear herself intro- 
duced as ‘Miss Lark Larkin, the famous lyric 
soprano.” 

Before she had sung many times she began 
to receive letters addressed in care of the station 
and these letters increased rapidly in number. 
The announcers ceased calling her Lark 
Larkin and began referring to her as ‘Our 
favorite song-bird, ‘The Lark.’” It was 
gratifying, but not in the least profitable. 

Edith rather fancied her new name, for 


| life was beginning to be something of a lark 


indeed, and she had the agreeable assurance 
that she was an undoubted favorite both at the 
sound-proof studios and at the clamorous 
cabaret. She enjoyed, likewise, the con- 
tradictory réles she played. At Downing’s 
she appeared in daring costumes and rendered 
songs that would scandalize the good people of 
Hopewell; but to the vast, invisible audience 
that she reached through the mysterious ether 
she was an artist as pure and as brilliant as a 
diamond. Her fan letters proved it. And to 
those people she sang only good music—the 
kind of music she loved. It seemed that she 
had a radio “personality,” whatever that 
might be, and a great many women wrote to 
her. Her children’s songs, too, evoked scores 
of misspelled letters. This dual personality 
that had been thrust upon her gave her an odd 
Jekyll-and-Hyde feeling. 

Sometimes she wondered, wistfully, if the 
people at home could hear her and more than 
once she caught herself singing to her father. 
If ever he happened to ‘“‘listen in” she felt cer- 
tain he would recognize the tones of his 
daughter’s voice. But of course he was too 
serious and too busy to bother with such play- 
things as radio. There was nothing about it, 
as yet, which needed “reforming.” 

Not all her letters came from women and 
children; men wrote her also. One wrote in a 
manner that was entertaining; his first letter 
ran as follows: 


Dear Lark: 

Who are you? 

Were you ever stirred by a voice? Ever 
hear a stranger speak and say to your- 
self, “I know that fellow. Dve always 
known him’’?_ Ever hear the echo of some- 
thing that never was? Well, Ihave. You 





awoke just such an echo in me, although 


of course you didn’t speak—you sang. 

I was tired. I had fished four miles of 
the best water and the salmon had scorned 
me. SoI was in bad humor. Drank too 
much, as usual. (We get good stuff up 
here.) But the market reports justified 
that. Isn’t it queer how reception is al- 
ways good when there’s bad news on the 
air? And vice viscera. Today everything 
was as Clear as a bell and I picked up 
WKL just as you were announced. 

I’ve heard better singers, but you left 
me with a queer ache. I’m aching now— 
to know you. No, not that; to know who 
you are. 

Maybe it’s because there are no women 
up here. “Man cannot live by fish alone.” 

You needn’t tell me who you are. I'll 
find that out when I get back, so there’s no 
use of signing this except as 

One Who Loves Your Voice. 


The envelop bore a Nova Scotian postmark 
and when Edith read its contents to Pearl the 
latter exclaimed: 

“Tf it isn’t a mash note, I’ll eat it! -1I call 
that singing, to put your high C’s clear across 
the border. Why, you’ve knocked him dead! 
He’s some Wall Street bird on his vacation, 
and he’ll meet you when he gets back.” 

* “No chance of that. I’ve asked them at 
WKL not to give out my name. But listen 
to his second one. 


“Dear Lark: 

“T’ve been listening for you every day 
fora week. We had no published program 
so of course I had to take all that WKL 
sent out. Most of it was terrible and the 
boys hate me. 

“I’m crazy about your singing; it haunts 
me. There’s some witchery about it, 
really. Why it didn’t affect the others 
that way, I don’t know. Anyhow, you 
have the power to weave spells over me. 

“This afternoon you sang a kid song and 
told a story that went withit. Iliked your 
talkiug voice, too, even though you used 
that sirupy tone that is supposed to tickle 
children. I talk to kids as if they were my 
age, and they love it. I’d like to hear you 
talk naturally. 

“Better still, I’d like to hear you laugh. 
Laughter shows a person’s soul; it lets you 
look in. Next time won’t you please, 
please laugh, just once for 

“Man-in-Love-with-Your-Voice”’ 


“Are you going to give him a titter?” Pearl 
inquired. 

“T’ve done it,” Edith confessed. 

“Snappy work! Say, wouldn’t it be queer 
if you got to know this John, and he fell for 
you and you married right into the middle of 
some big bond house? Lord, I wish I could 
meet some millionaire who was mad about jig 
dancers and wanted a wife who could kick the 
back of her head!” 

It was perhaps two weeks later that Pearl 
thought to ask: “Say, kid, have you heard 
anything more from your Butter and Egg 
Man? That fellow who couldn’t live until he 
heard you laugh?” 

“Yes. He doesn’t want to meet me now. 
He thanked me, but he says imaginary people 
are much nicer than real people and he’d rather 
hear me than know me.” 

“Looks as if you’d laughed yourself out of a 
boy friend, doesn’t it? You don’t know who 
he is or what business he’s in?” 

“Nothing, except that he’s now sword- 
fishing off Gloucester. He says he killed three 
on the way down from Nova Scotia.” 

“‘He’s kidding you, dearie. He’s false to the 
core. People don’t use a sword to catch fish. 
He’ll be telling you next that he’s been lion 
shooting with a hatchet. Too bad you didn’t 
just sing; he sounded rich.” 

“Today I got a letter from another man,’ 
Edith said, in a tone that caused her friend to 
regard her curiously. ‘My father. He has 
heard the incredible rumor that I am appearing 
as an entertainer in a public eating place. He 
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1 Sapactes $3 A Month 
7 it is amazing to be able to get this \ 
; gorgeously beautiful ‘cluster of 7 | 
i brilliant, 
genuine diamonds set in plat- 
inum, in this solid gold ring, 
for only $37 It’s worth $60 
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blue-white, 


gold ring 


$1 Deposit: $2 A Month 
All the colors of the rainbow flash 
and sparkle most attractively from 
the best quality genuine blue- 

white diamond set in this hand- 
somely designed 18 Kt. solid 
It makes a 
splendid present. 


Take a Year to Pay 


DIAMOND 


WATCHES*JEWELRY 
Send No Money Down! 
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$1 Deposit 
$3 a Month 

Latest style, engraved 
and pierced 18 Kt 
solid white gold 
mounting, set with 
brilliant, blue - white, 
genuine diamond, 
which flashes and 
sparkles with the col- 
ors of the rainbow 





$1 Deposit 
$4 a Month 
Extra fine quality, 
brilliant, blue-white, 
genuine diamond, full 
of fire and sparkle, set 
in artictically designed 
18 Kt. solid gold ring, 
having 2 dark blue 
sapphires in shanks. 
Easily worth $75.00 


$1 Deposit 
$5 a Month 
This is one of the 
most beautiful mount- 
ing we have ever 
come across Itis ex- 
quisitely designed 
The gorgeously beau- 
tiful blue-white dia- 
mond is full of fiery 
sparkling colors. 
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PECIAL XMAS SALE! 


Every reader of this magazine should come to us for their jewelry 
because we give the most for the money and treat our customers 
with the greatest of courtesy. We were established 46 years ago 
and are absolutely reliable 


LOWEST PRICES: EASIEST TERMS 


Thousands of satisfied customers say this is so Our store is full 
of wonderful Xmas gifts, so is our big catalog 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE: 

You get a gold bond full value guarantee with each purchase If 
you are not satisfied and-return the purchase, we return your money 


YOU GET 8% INCREASE ON EXCHANGES 
When you pac Ebeato a diamond for a larger one, we allow you 8% 
per annum more than you paid for it 


$197.00 A CARAT], /QROER FROM THIS BARGAIN LIST | 














The greatest diamond values Hy xc Sess beet 25 i caret. a 7 rely 00 
ever heard of. Guaranteed] i? Cag $65.65) 1° « ~""$246.25 
genuine blue-white diamond.]3_ « """""¢ 73:75] 115 «* _"'§395.50 

Pe 98. se _$3 4.00 
























$9 Deposit 
$9 a Month 


ring. 


2. triangular 
lue zapphires 








sparkling bril- 
liant small diamonds 
are set in the sides of 
this attractive 
The large diamond in 
the hexagon top is set 
off 

dark 











WORTH _ $325 A CT.|; 





ELGIN or 
WALTHAM 


Your choice of famous 
Elgin or Waltham move- 
ment in this full 12 size, 
attractively engraved, 
gold filled case Guar- 
anteed a fine  time- 
keeper It comes in a 
handsome gift case, and 
Be the gold filled chain and 
y knife are included ab- 
solutely free 





$3 Deposit 
$5.50 a Month 
The 7 beautiful blue- 
white sparkling, bril- 


liant genuine dia- 
monds comprising this 
big cluster are set in 
solid platinum in the 
handsome ring It 
looks like a solitaire 
of large size 











$5 Shigiale 
$7 a Month 

Extra large size clus- 
ter of 7 best quality 
fiery _ brilliant ia- 
monds set in solid 
platinum in this beau- 
tiful mounting, which 


is engraved allaround. 
Has 2 dark blue 
sapphires. 
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green 
weight ring, attract- 
ively engraved in pop- 
ular style, set with a 
genuine diamond that 
flashes and sparkles 
in a most attractive 
and fascinating 
manner. 
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$4.50 a Month 
Three large diamonds 
and 2 smaller dia- 
monds and 2 triangu- 
lar dark blue sap- 
phires are set in this 
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$1 Deposit 
.$3 A Month 


I Ladies small, fash- 
fionable wrist watch, 
14 Kt solid gold case, 
with 15 jeweled move- 
ment, set with 4 dia- 
monds and 4 sap- 
phires. Former price, 
$50 You save $13 


$19 
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solid gold wrist 
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one’s field of vision. Open up new worlds. 

Make objects miles away visible. Multiply 
by 8 the grandeur of nature. Bring people, views, 
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| morning I met you. 
| what you said then. 


| by saying: 


| thinking about him. 


| you’ll have to sing your worst songs. 
| why I’m taking Dupont. 
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asks me to assure him that it isn’t so.” 
“That ought to be easy. It never hurts to 
promise a man.” 
“T want him to know.” 
“Say! You’ve never told me anything about 


| that famous quarrel with your dad, since the 


, You “surely didn’t mean 


“T meant every ord,” Edith declared. She 
had no intention of telling her friend the story 
of her mother’s death, but before she realized 
it she had gone too far to stop. She made 
the recital as brief as possible and concluded 
“T went to her door twice while 
they were talking that night and I couldn’t 
help hearing something—enough to make me 
realize afterwards that he was to blame for the 
terrible thing that happened. Whatever love 
I had for him died there and then, but—I doubt 
if I’d ever have had the courage actually to 
mention it to him or to accuse him to his face, 
only for something he did later, after—it was 
all over. He brought a woman to the house to 


| see me—one of his detestable reform women in 
| whom he has been interested for a long while. 
| She is the most objectionable person I ever met 


and I’m satisfied she’d marry father in a minute 
if he’d ask her. He actually proposed to have 
her come to our house to live and to—to look 
afte r my moral welfare—take mother’s place! 

“That was too much. I told him then what 
I knew and what I suspected. I got the truth 
out of him finally; then I told him what I 
thought of him. I called him a—murderer. 
And he is!” 

“Hm-m! That’s some story. And you’ve 
been brooding over it a lot, haven’t you?” 

“Every day, every hour, almost.” 

“Tt’s time you forgot it. You’ve cut your 
old man off without a nickel, so try to quit 
If he comes to New York 
you can get even. Let him see the show at 
Downing’s. If your songs and Madrid’s legs 
don’t horrify him to death Ill put on the old 
duck blind and do my hula dance. That ought 
to chase him back to the timber.” 

“T wish I could forget, but—I wish even 
more that I could make him suffer. Isn’t it 
odd, by the way, that he should have forced 
me to do the very things he was afraid I’d do? 
I wonder if it isn’t usually like that when we 
cease living our own lives and begin to lead 
other people’s lives for them.” 


Edith’s request for a raise in salary bore 
fruit of a sort, for one evening Rosen, the 


| orchestra leader, stopped at her dressing-room 


to say: ‘‘Downing told me you had a talk with 
him a while ago about salary. How would you 


| like to pick up fifty dollars?” 


” 


“Tt would thrill me speechless. 

“Well, I’ve got a job to play for a party next 
week. I'll need some entertainers and I can 
use you and Amy Dupont.” 

“How lovely! What sort of a party?” 

“Oh, it isn’t a stag! It’s all right.” 

“Perhaps you can give Pearl a chance?” 

Rosen shook his head. ‘It’s too Ritzie for 
her style of art. Big private house where the 
servants are pedigreed and the cat wears 


| livery—one of those after-theater affairs with 
| some languid dancing on the part of the guests. 


There won’t be a waist-line in the crowd. 


| You’re to be part of the paprika.” 


“Why—l’ll have a chance to sing something 
good,”’ Edith began, but the other halted her. 

“You will not. These are the best people, so 
That’s 
I'll get a couple of 
snappy numbers from some show.” 

Edith thanked the orchestra leader and on 
the night of the engagement when the program 
at Downing’s was over Rosen took her and 
Amy Dupont across town with him in a 
taxicab. His orchestra followed in other cabs. 
On the way Edith learned the name of the man 
who was giving the affair, Jesse Hermann, and 
although she fancied she had heard it or seen 
it somewhere, it meant nothing to her. From 
what Rosen said she gathered that he was a 
figure of importance in both the social and the 
financial world. 


That much was made evident upon arrival 
at the Hermann home. Passing through its 
wide bronze doors, Edith found herself in an 
impressive Caen stone reception hall, ex- 
pensively decorated with hothouse plants and 
flowers; a magnificent sweeping stairway led 
to the floor above and thence came the murmur 
of many voices. 

Rosen conferred with a footman in uniform; 
the girls were shown to an electric elevator 
which ran them noiselessly to an upper floor, 
and there a maid led them into a handsome 
boudoir reserved for their use. When they 
were alone, Amy exclaimed: 

“Gee, what a house! It’s as big as a hotel 
and better furnished. I’m scared stiff.’ 

“Why?” 

“The idea of doing my stuff before people 
like this! Oh, Allah!” 

“Don’t be silly. People are all alike.” 

Amy eyed her companion curiously. “Say! 
You talk as if you’d been raised in a negligée, 
with a Pekingese in your lap. How did you 
ever get palace-broken? You ever been in a 
hut like this before? Hm-m—it’s the movies, 
I suppose. They take ali the kick out of life.” 
The speaker stared resentfully at her surround- 
ings, then continued: ‘‘Doesn’t it run you wild 
to see this stuff going on and—and us working 
like dogs? Lord, I’d like to lay back and lose 
my figure.” 

“Who is this Mr. Hermann?” 

“Don’t ask me—I never read the papers. 
He’s some kind of a banker, I think.” 

“Ts he old or vs 

“Older than Yale. He must be. Ain’t it 
queer, folks never get money until they’re too 
old to enjoy it? When they get so they can 
afford yachts and art galleries and gold slop- 
jars nobody ever gets to see ’em except other 
people who have better stuff of their own. 
Yeah! He must be a million;' college boys 
don’t own cabins like this. That’s the devil of 
it! Us girls never get a grip on the big rolls.” 

The party proved to be smaller than the 
girls had expected; there were not more than 
fifty guests. Nor was it a very lively affair, 
due in part perhaps to the fact that among 
those present were a dozen or more foreigners, 
Spanish-looking men and women, who did not 
speak much English and who appeared to be 
thoroughly ill at ease. 

In addition to Amy and Edith there were 
several other entertainers, professionals from 
some of the big revues whom Rosen had en- 
gaged to do one or two short numbers each. 
During the dancing, these performers mean- 
dered aimlessly about, keeping as much to 
themselves as possible. All were more or less 
bored, a condition shared by not a few of the 
guests, as they proved by trying to scrape an 
acquaintance with the former. 

One of these, a red-faced, white-haired old 
dandy, even asked Edith to dance with him, 
but she declined his invitation. The man 
reminded her strongly of her father and his 
attentions offended her. Evidently, however, 
her ideas of correct behavior were countrified, 
for Amy Dupont received a similar request 
from another guest and accepted. 

Amy danced twice, once with each of two 
young men; then she introduced them to 
Edith. They were a Mr. Clark and a Mr. 
Van Pelt. 

Clark was a bland, plump person with a 
pair of round, bulging, near-sighted eyes made 
more prominent by thick-lensed glasses. These 
gave him an owlish appearance. Van Pelt was 
a homely, sunburned young man with an 
engaging smile. He was wide-shouldered, and 
contrary to Rosen’s prediction, he was hollow- 
waisted; when he took Edith’s hand his palm 
was as hard and as calloused as that of an 
oarsman. He was disappointed when she 
would not dance with him and asked per- 
mission to sit down beside her. 

“Tt’s permissible with me if it is with your 
host,”’ she told him with a smile. ‘I’m not a 
guest, you know. I’m a hired hand.” 

“Oh, I see! Don’t worry about that. It’s 
Jesse Hermann’s fault if his friends aren’t 
as agreeable as his entertainers—and a 
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**The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’ 





Orient 


from San Francisco a sailing 


every Saturday 


Palatial oil-burning President Liners 
provide a weekly service from San 
Francisco to the Orient and Round the 
World. 


They call at Honolulu, Japan, China, 
the Philippines, Malaya, Ceylon, India, 
Egypt,Italy, France, Boston, NewYork, 
Havana, Panama and Los Angeles. 


A fortnightly service from Boston 
and New York for the Orient via Ha- 
vana, Panama and California. A fort- 
nightly service returning from the Ori- 
ent to San Francisco. 


The liners are luxurious and com- 
fortable to a rare degree. The cuisine is 
world-famous. The service personal. 


For complete information communi- 
cate with any ticket or tourist agent or 
with any of the United States or foreign 
offices of the 
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Si EAMSHUP LINE 
15 Moore Street, New York City 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

112 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 
101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
626 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 

Robert Dollar Bldg., Department M 512 
San Francisco, California 
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isn’t it?” 
my 


compliment to you. Terrible party, 
“You shouldn’t ask me. I’m doing 
| modest best to make it a success.” 
“You are indeed,’’ Van Pelt agreed. ‘‘And, 
by the way, you’re tremendously clever.” 
‘‘What’s more, I’m interested in the people 
and the house—especially the house. It must 
be quite wonderful. I’d like to see it.” 
“Come along. Ill show you around.” 
Edith shook her head. Van Pelt shrugged 





| 


“Shyness is a sign of ignoble birth and low | 


breeding nowadays. I suppose you’ve noticed 
| it’s a homey place. So is the Pennsylvania 
| Station. Our visiting potentates act as if they 
| were here to lay a corner-stone.”’ 
‘“‘Potentates?) You méan those 

“T mean those Argentino heavies. 





Hermann | 


| has just underwritten a loan for their govern- 


ment. This is a part of the brokerage fee. I 
tried to explain the words of your last song to 
one of them but—his sefora was with him and 
I didn’t succeed very well.” The speaker 
grinned frankly and in spite of herself Edith 
colored. She felt embarrassed, a sensation she 
had not experienced since she had begun to look 
upon her singing as work—as a “‘performance.” 
“You did it awfully well, however. Haven’t I 
heard you on the stage somewhere?” 

“I’ve never been on the stage.” 

“Funny! It seemed to me 

“You may have heard me 
I’m a cabaret performer.”’ 

Van Pelt shook his head. 
bered you, I’m sure. 
expensive memory for pretty 


” 


at Downing’s. 
“T’d have remem- 
the 


girls. By 


way, I didn’t know there were any 
left. P assé, aren’t they: Si 
| ‘Yes. Downing’s is about the last one.”’ 


“The supper clubs are getting the play now. 
Harder to get evidence on them, I suppose. 
No, there was something about your voice 

“You understand, I’m sure, why I 
care to dance or to explore the house. 
Hermann might object.” 

“Hermann? He’d be flattered.” 

“Then Mrs. Hermann.’ 

Van Pelt glanced sharply at his companion. 

‘“Jesse’s a bachelor. Didn’t you know? The 
courts gave him his liberty and now he’s free, 
white and fifty-one; free to live a bigger, 
broader life. Those artists, you know!’ The 


don’t 
Mr. 


| speaker was smiling queerly. 


“Artist? 1 thought he was a banker.” 
“By profession merely. He’s married to 
money but—he’s an unfaithful husband. It’s 


a Wall Street marriage and the bonds are tax 
exempt. In private life he is Beauty’s lover; 
Art is his mistress.” 

‘Which means—what?” 

“That he worships the graceful muses— 
drama, in the form of young and lovely lead 


ing ladies; music, as personified by Ilsa 
Varetza——”’ 


The grand opera star?” 
She is here tonight in her 
’ 


| ‘““Varetza? 

“None other. 
magnetic person and——’ 

“Varetza!’ Edith clasped her hands; her 
face was shining. ‘She is my ideal. Oh, I hope 
she sings, for I’ve never heard her!” 

Van Pelt watched the amazing change that 
had come over the girl at his side; now that 
reserve had fled, had given place to enthusiasm, 
she was beautiful. In an altered voice he said: 
| “She’s going to sing. I heard her promise 
| that she dome. 
her, followed her to a point where they could 
watch the dancers. “I don’t see her. She’s 
probably talking with some swarthy matador 
in the drawing-room. Opera is one thing those 
people understand—opera and interest. Those 
are Hermann’s hobbies, too, by the way. He 
adopted the one and invented the other. He’s 
the heavy daddy of the New Amsterdam and 
the man who devised six percent.” 

Edith. remained standing, watching the 
dancers, peering past them towards the huge 
drawing-room. She was conscious meanwhile 
that her companion was chatting along, but 
she di? not heed what he said. So she had 
| sung in the same place, to the same people, as 


| the great soprano! Varetza had heard her 
| render her trashy, vulgar songs. They must 


I have an uncanny and | 


cabarets | 


Edith rose and he rose with | 
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ERE is a Book that 

shows you how best 
to see the New Southwest. 
It is free—published by the 
Gateway Club of El Paso 
who will send you a copy 
if you mail the coupon be- 
low. 


Fill in the coupon and te- 
ceive 58 beautiful photos and 
a brief story of this great sun- 
shine country. You will enjoy 
the pictures of Old Mexico— 
pleasure-loving Juarez! (a six 
cent car ride away). See also 
the views of prehistoric vil- 
lages, mountains, and many 
intimate shots of El Paso, the 
City where Sunshine spends 
the winter, and where there is 
room, health and _ prosperity 
for all. 


Send for the Book today. 
Then plan a trip West and 
visit El Paso en route. 

Gcents All railways allow free, 
Meds 10-day stop-over. No 
; trip to the Coast 
pia; complete that does 


“2 1s not include El Paso 


ae and vicinity. 
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EI Paso, Texas. 
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| have been an insult to the diva. How different 
if it had been possible for her to sing something 
worth while, even if she had sung badly! 
What it would have meant to receive a word 
of encouragement, even a smile from Varetza. 
But to act the clown, to burlesque the art they 
both revered, yes, and to burlesque it coarsely! 
Edith experienced a sick feeling of shame; she 
wanted to runaway. What was it that she had 
| become? Where were her fine aspirations? 
| She saw Varetza finally. The music ended, 
| there was a hasty exodus from the ballroom 
| that could have but one meaning, and Edith 
| followed in the wake of the dancers. She found 
| Rosen at her side and together they took a 
| position where they could see and hear. 
| Varetza was standing beside a magnificent 
| Louis XIV piano, smiling, serene, confident 
/of her supreme ability. A sudden hush fell 
jupon the guests; their immobility, their 
breathless silence was a striking tribute. 

Edith’s heart was pounding in her throat, 
| the thrill of a lifetime came with the prima 
donna’s first note. 

Varetza sang once only. She was magnifi- 
cent, as always. Appreciation came in a sud- 
'den tidal wave of applause. Those Latin- 
| Americans forgot themselves; they stormed 
and shouted. 

Edith clutched at Rosen’s arm; she was 
shaking; her eyes were swimming with tears. 

“What a voice!” the orchestra leader cried. 
“T’d give my right arm to play for her.” 
| ‘“T—never breathed,” the girl told him. 
Slowly she filled her lungs, cleared her eyes. 
| As she turned she met the intent, almost 
hypnotic gaze of a man who had been standing 
near-by. He had a face abnormally long and 


| deeply lined; she realized now that he had been 


staring fixedly at her all through Varetza’s 
number. He smiled at her faintly and moved 
in her direction as if to speak with her, but 
somebody intervened, drew him away. 

Edith overtook Rosen as he hurried back to 
his orchestra and said imploringly: “Don’t ask 
me to sing again. I—couldn’t.’ 

“No? 

She shook her head. “Not after that. Not 
for all of Mr. Hermann’s money. I just 
couldn't! Oh, how I hate myself! You—you 
must understand.” 

Rosen’s brilliant brown eyes softened, his 
voice was kindly. ‘Sure I understand. But, 
Miss Gilbert, remember she wasn’t always a 
star. She had to make a beginning.” 

“Thank you. May I go home? Please?” 

“All right. It can’t make any great differ- 
ence now. Tell Amy she can go, too.” 

Miss Dupont was still in the company of the 
plump and owlish Mr. Clark and they were 
getting along famously together, but when she 
had heard Rosen’s message she expressed her- 
self as quite willing to call it a day. Later, 
when she came up-stairs for her wraps, she in- 
formed Edith that her new boy friend had 
volunteered to take them home. 

The latter, hat and stick in hand, was wait- 
ing below-stairs when the girls stepped out of 
the elevator, but there a footman accosted 
Edith saying: 

‘“‘Mr. Hermann wishes to speak to you, miss. 
Will you be so good as to come with me?” 

“Mr. Hermann?” Edith was surprised. 

“Yes, miss. In the library, if you’ll be so 
kind.” 

‘“‘But—there is some mistake.” 

Amy nudged her friend and murmured, ‘‘Go 
on. Don’t be a fool.” 

Mr. Clark nodded and rolled his bulging 
eyes. ‘A tribute to your art, Miss Gilbert. 
You mustn’t keep him waiting; kings can’t 
afford to do that. Toddle along and shake a 
shoulder at him—we’ll wait for you.” 

The Dupont girl continued to buzz excitedly 
into Edith’s ear: ‘‘Are your legs asleep? 
Hurry up or you’ll sprout. He wants to know 
you, stupid; don’t you get it? Do your stuff, 
and remember there is a Santa Claus.”” Aloud 
she said: ‘“‘Don’t be all night, dearie. Tempus 
fidgets and so does Mr. Clark.” 

The Hermann library was a room calculated 
to make an impression upon a visitor far more 
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experienced than Edith Gilbert, for it was large, 
it was magnificently furnished and its contents 
were unusual. It was a high-vaulted, beauti- 
fully proportioned, windowless room lighted 
from a center dome. Around three sides of it 
ran a balcony of elaborately carved dark wood 
and these three sides were lined from floor to 
ceiling with volumes, most of which were in 
special bindings. There were thousands of 
them. The fourth wall of the room was hung 
with mellow paintings evidently of great age; 
glass cabinets and cases stood here and there, 
and in them were illuminated manuscripts, 
faded missals, hand-bound volumes of great 
age, literary curiosities of various sorts gathered 
from all parts of the world. 

It was a breath-taking room; evidently it was 
the heart of the Hermann house and the 
owner’s holy of holies. It was a museum of 
treasures and yet it had been kept homelike 
and almost informal by intimate use. There 
were no musty odors here; on the contrary the 
air was faintly aromatic of tobacco and from 
the bowl of a bronze smoking stand in front of 
an enormous medieval stone mantelpiece, evi- 
dently a prize snatched bodily out of some 
chateau, a cigaret still smoldered, sending up a 
thin blue streamer. Easy chairs had been 
drawn together. Somebody had been here but 
a few moments ago. 

There was plenty to occupy Edith’s atten- 
tion during her brief wait; yielding to a 
natural curiosity she had begun an interested 
reconnaissance, and was bent over a cabinet 
when a voice sounded behind her. She 
turned to behold the man with the long face, 
the man into whose eyes she had looked when 
Ilsa Varetza had concluded her song. 

He came forward with outstretched hand. 
“Good evening, Miss Gilbert. I was prevented, 
a while ago, from introducing myself.” He re- 
tained Edith’s hand in his own, gazing in- 
tently at her the while. He was smiling, but .in 
his eyes there was a keen, cold light of appraisal 
that was vaguely disconcerting. Those eyes 
of his were curious; they were light in color—a 
pale green; they were, in fact, like the jade 
eyes of some idol. They were brilliant, shiny, 
expressionless eyes; there was no depth to 
them. ‘It was nice of you to sing for us. I 
wished to thank you,” he was saying. 

“But I—you hired me to sing,” Edith told 
him in some confusion. 

“Did I, really?”? Hermann shrugged. ‘Then 
let me thank you for singing so nicely. I en- 
joyed it. Idid. You havea quite extraordi- 
nary ability, let us say artistry. I was vasiiy 
entertained.” 

His visitor murmured her appreciation of the 
compliment. She seated herself at Hermann’s 
invitation; there was little further to say. It 
was flattering to be treated thus as a guest, but 
the man’s insistent scrutiny brought a faint 
color to her cheeks. She voiced a word of 
admiration, finally, for the treasures sur- 
rounding her. 

“You like my room?” Hermann inquired 
suddenly. ‘I am glad. It represents the best 
in me; it is, in a way, the only tangible result 
of my life’s work. There are some interesting 
things here; some day perhaps you will permit 
me to show them to you. But now—tell me 
something about yourself.” 

‘‘Why—you know my name, you heard me 
sing, you probably know that I am a—a com- 
mon concert performer. What more is there to 
tell?” 

There ensued another disconcerting moment 
while the financier stared glassily at the speaker 
over his long white fingers, pressed tip to tip; 
then he said briskly: 

“Pardon me. I’m not rude. I have an 
active, curious mind, that’s all; it wanders 
away on trips of its own and I love to follow it. 
Let me ask you—is your real name Gilbert?” 

Tt is. ” 

“Are you married?” 

“No.” 

“Ts New York your home?” 

“No.” 

“You have relatives—friends, with whom 
you live?” 
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Edith shook her head. “I live in a rented 
room for which I pay ten dollars a week.” 

“Who looks out for you?” 

By this time the object of Hermann’s cross- 
examination was sitting stiffly erect in her 
chair; into her voice had crept a resentful 
chill. “I look out for myself. It is a task of 
which I am quite capable, I assure you. Now, 
may I inquire ef 

“T believe you.” The man smiled sincerely 
and his elongated features, which. in repose 
were cynical, somber, instantly changed; they 
were illuminated as if by magic. ‘Don’t take 
offense at an inquisitive old man. Humor his 
whim. I’m accustomed to my own way, 
spoiled; and you have an air, a charm, a 
freshness about you which—set me dreaming. 
It sent my mind wandering off into bright 
fields. The city has made me old and hard; 
it has made me forget my youth. Fields 
deep with daisies. Spring! Sunshine! Wild- 
flowers! Cool, clean leaves! You brought me 
a vision of such things. Isn’t that a tribute to 
your beauty—or better, to your personality?” 

“You too have a certain ‘freshness,’ if I may 
say so,”’ Edith told him crisply. ‘And it isn’t 
in the least countrified.” 

Hermann’s smile widened. “Good! You 





may say whatever you please, of course, only * 


say it as the girl you are, not as the ~the 
cabaret singer. I liked your voice, that’s w hy 
I sent for you. Now that I have met you, I 
am again surprised. Let me explain, as briefly 
as possible, for we haven’t much time: I am a 
slave to my ears. Sound, harmony, music are, 
to me, what food, drink, drugs are to some men. 
Voices have a peculiar effect upon me; they 
draw me or they repel me. I was challenged by 
yours; it would have impelled me to make your 
acquaintance even if you had been—vwell, 
unattractive. 

“Tnasmuch as you are lovely to behold, I was 
the more deeply intrigued. That is natural; I 
make no apology, for beauty, Miss Gilbert, is 
an impersonal thing and it exacts its own 
peculiar tribute. Nature’s law! I have an 
artistic reverence for it. Do I make myself 
plain? Very well, then, let me go further. I 
was prepared to find that your beauty was 
only skin deep; imagine my enchantment to 
discover here, now, that it goes deeper. That’s 
what I mean by saying I am again surprised.” 

“You are complimentary. I suppose I 
should thank you,” Edith murmured with more 
composure. 

“Tell me, why are you a—a ‘common con- 
cert performer’? Those numbers of yours 
were”—Hermann shrugged—“‘trashy, com- 
monplace, rather vulgar. Nevertheless you 
invested them with a singular importance, 
almost with distinction, and most of all you 
remained sweet and charming. It was an 
anomaly. It was like hearing outrageous 
words from the lips of a child. Perhaps that is 
art. I don’t know. At any rate, it was an 
accomplishment.” 

By this time Edith’s rigidity had lessened; 
she began to wonder if she were really chatting 
with this mythical giant on these friendly terms 
or if she were imagining this scene. Briefly she 
explained how she had come to sing the sort of 
songs to which he referred and Hermann was 
quick to comprehend. 

“Of course. One has to eat. No doubt you 
chose wisely. Now then, I can’t boast that I 
know music, but I have a feeling for it and an 
appreciation of technique. Odd as it sounds, 
your singing of those common songs betray eda 
technique akin to Varetza’s.” 

“Oh, no! Now N know you’re not sincere.’ 

“But I am. A wholly different technique, 
to be sure By the way, her voice trans- 
ported you, didn’t it? I was watching; you 
made a ‘lovely picture, with your eyes shining, 
your lips parted. I thought of a de wy rose 
with its petals unfolding to the sun.” 

“You are in a poetic mood. But Varetza! | 
She is divine. In her I saw all of my ambitions 
realized.” 

“Oho! Then you have high ambitions?” 

“Who hasn’t? I’ve studied hard———” 
“Have you, indeed?” 
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‘““And I hope and expect to go a long way.” 

“In what direction, may I ask?” 

Edith hesitated, flushed. ‘‘You’ll think I’m 
crazy or terribly conceited; after hearing her 
I’m afraid I am, but—Varetza began at the 
bottom. She once sang in a Budapest music 
hall.” 

“Grand opera? Am I to understand that you 
aim for opera?” gen looked incredulous. 

The girl nodded. It’s funny, I know— 
wildly extravagant——” 

“Not at all. Grand opera! Why not?” 
Again Hermann studied the speaker out of his 
hard, bright, fathomless eyes. He ran them 
over her from head to foot. ‘‘No, not extrava- 
gant. You may have the voice, I don’t 
know; but remember, that’s only a part of 
the necessary equipment. Have you the de- 
termination? Is your ambition strong enough? 
Great accomplishments entail great sacrifices. 
You know, of course, that I’m a power at the 
New Amsterdam Opera House?” 

Edith shrugged. ‘Something like that was 
suggested to me, but frankly, Mr. Hermann, I 
don’t know anything whatever about you 
except what little I’ve heard tonight. That 
isn’t uncomplimentary to you—it merely 
proves my ignorance. On the way here I was 
told that you are enormously rich, but that 
didn’t greatly impress me, for—I’ve been 
accustomed to well-to-do people all my life. 
In fact, I’ve learned all I know about the other 
kind since I came to New York. Your house 
impressed me, of course, but I got my first 
real idea of you from this room.”’ 

“Indeed? What was—what is that idea?” 

“Why, I realized that you are more than a 
mighty banker—I believe that’s what you are. 
There’s magic, beauty, enchantment here in 
this room and it reflects your personality. You 
are a lord of things mightier than money.” 

“You’re right, my dear.”” The words were 
spoken seriously. ‘“‘A lord of great things. 
Yes. Here are the treasures of the world. 

| Mine! Imperishable things, more precious 
than jewels. Things that can never die. All 
that is finest and most lasting since the birth of 
time. I own them. My dear girl, I have 
burned out my eyes in reading these books; all 
I can do now is browse, nip a bite here and 
there. You see, I can’t endure having others 
|read to me—I grow to hate their voices. I 
told you that sound is a living thing to me. 
| Yes, this is my Castle of Enchantment.” 
Edith exclaimed with animation: ‘Exactly! 
| That’s the feeling I have. You are a magician 
| in an enchanted castle and I am a poor, ragged 
child who has wandered in. ’ 


It’s a dream 
| adventure—I’ve had loads of them—and when 
you discover me watching your incantations 
you'll probably wave your wand and utter 
some horrid mystic word that will change me 
into a white heifer or a slimy green frog.” 

Once more that miraculous smile wiped out 
the lines of the stony face opposite, changed it 
from a sinister mask into a kindly, humorous 
countenance. 

“Perhaps you are not far wrong. I have 
made magic of one sort or another. But aren’t 
there good as well as wicked magicians? Have 
you never dreamed of becoming a beautiful 
princess instead of a frog? A princess with a 
| magic wand of her own ‘which she needs only 
| to wave in order to realize her lightest wish?” 

“Oh, it’s never like that! I always wake up 
shivering and break the spell.”’ 

I’d like to hear you sing. Will you sing for 
me?” 

“Yes. Gladly!” 

“When?” 

““Why—any time.” 

“Day after tomorrow. Come at four.” The 
speaker rose, held out his hand. Again he 
retained the fingers that were laid in his. 
“Sorcery! Dream castles! Abracadabras! 
| Why not? There is beauty and magic and im- 
| perishable youth in this room—why not in 
| the world outside? Imperishable youth! The 

knights and ladies who live on these shelves 
had their enchantments; perhaps we can learn 
something from them.” He laid his free hand 
‘over Edith’s and gave it a warm, friendly 





pressure. ‘‘Go home, dream your dreams and 
remember—there are good magicians.” 


Neither Amy nor her escort were to be found 
when Edith looked for them, but young Van 
Pelt came forward and explained: 

‘The others romped along and asked me to 
bring you. My car is outside.” 

‘“*You’re very kind. I’m sorry I was so long. 

As they left the house Van Pelt drew a 
breath of relief and said: ‘‘Thank heaven that 
party is over! Outside of Varetza—and you— 
it was one long yawn.” 

Edith smiled at the speaker. ‘You are the 
soul of politeness. Not many people know how 
to be gallant though bored.” 

‘No gallantry about it,” he protested. ‘And 
I wasn’t bored; you saved me from that.”’ 

“Good! Then I’ve paid for my ride home.” 

Van Pelt frowned thoughtfully. ‘You’re an 
odd kid. You’re not a bit like your friend, are 
you? I got quite a shock when she introduced 
us—an agreeable shock.” 

‘Meaning, I presume, that you expected me 
to talk the way I sing. I wonder if you know 
what it is to work, to earn a living, even by 
doing the thing you don’t want to do.” 

“T know what it is to work; I’m as busy as a 
bumble-bee. Not that I accomplish much— 
but I keep humming. And of course it’s the 
thing I like to do, but—here we are.”’ 

With these words the speaker opened the 
door of a car that stood alongside the curb. It 
was an open car, a sporty foreign roadster 
such as a young man of Van Pelt’s type might 
be expected to drive. Edith was thrilled to 
note that it was identical with her own, that 
pet possession upon which she had prided her- 
self before leaving Hopewell. When Van Pelt 
helped her in she yielded to a sudden impulse 
and slid herself over behind the steering wheel. 

“Do you mind if I drive?” she inquired. 
The man showed by his expression that he 
did mind. “Don’t worry—I know how.” 

“Cross your heart and hope to die?” 

“Cross my heart and hope to live.” 

“All right. Only—the last girl who knew 
how cost me a front axle and a flower shop. 
Ever pick orchids out of an automobile? We 
did. Later I had to tell Judge House all about 
it. You’d better let me drive—really. I’m 
drunk enough.” 

“Drunk enough?” 

Van Pelt nodded gravely. ‘Up to three 
drinks the traffic laws are in danger; after that 
I simply creep.” He watched his companion 
as she turned the switch, stepped on the starter 
and took the car smoothly away from the curb, 
down the street and into the Avenue; then he 
settled back in his seat. “‘Hm-m! You’ll do. 
Perfectly at home in this bus, aren’t you?” 

“T ought to be. I have its twin brother—or 
sister. Cars are feminine, aren’t they?” Again 
Edith felt that nonplused scrutiny and she 
enjoyed it. ‘‘Aren’t they?” 

“Oh, sure! Must be from the way you two 
girls get along together. I dare say you’re an 
air-pilot, too.” 

The girl shook her head. ‘Flying is too 
noisy. And it blows your hairpins out.” 

“You’ve been up?” He was incredulous. 

“A couple of times.” 

At this hour of the night the streets were 
empty, except for an occasional cruising taxi- 
cab, and the asphalt surface of Fifth Avenue 
shone like a polished floor—it resembled 
glassy, black stream of obsidian laid down 
between gloomy canyon walls. Over it the 
car ran smoothly, noiselessly. 

“By the way, Clark and your little pal have 
gone to the Club Nocturne. They expect us.” 

Again Edith shook her head. “I know a 
nicer place than that—at this time of night.” 

“Atta pilot! Where is it?” 

With a smile she gave the address of her 
rooming-house. Van Pelt repeated it vaguely. 

“‘Never heard of it,”’ he declared. 

“Probably not. You can go on to the Club 
Nocturne if you care to; it’s not far.” 

The young man shrugged. “Not I. Choose 
your own landing place, Cap. I’m with you.” 
After a moment he inquired: ‘‘So you met 
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Jesse Hermann? What do you think of him?” 
“I—don’t know. He was quite charming, 
after we got acquainted.” 
‘“‘He sent for you, didn’t he?” 


“Ves. I suppose I should be flattered. Who | 


is he? What is he?” 

“Why—he’s anything, everything. He’s 
Hermann; he’s New York. Of course, you 
know he’s disgustingly rich.” 

Impatiently Edith exclaimed: ‘So I’ve been 
elaborately assured a half-dozen times. That’s 
the first thing everybody tells me. What of it? 
Bootleggers are rich too, but they’re not very 
nice. Most people with loads of money are 
enormously stupid and the ‘goody-goodies’ are 
even more stupid than the—the bootleg kind.” 


Van Pelt laughed. He was amused at the | 


airs, the assurance of this young thing. Well, 
sophistication was the vogue and she was not 
the first one of her kind he had met. But ‘how 
fast these girls got on when the chance offered! 
More adaptable than chameleons! Million- 
aires bored her; flying blew out her hairpins! 
And her own French car—chassis_ eight 
thousand dollars, body by Brewster! No Follies 
favorite could beat that! And moneyed men 
were nothing new in her life! Well, why not? 
She was smart and she had the looks. 

“You can’t call Jesse stupid. He’s-a man of 
extraordinary taste, too. You’re lucky if he 
liked you. He did, didn’t he?” 

The fair head above the steering wheel was 
turned in Van Pelt’s direction for an instant. 
“Why, I presume so. Nobody ever disliked 
me on such short acquaintance. My own first 
impressions aren’t always trustworthy, so 
I’m going to wait until I know him better 
before I determine whether I like him or not.” 

“You expect to get better acquainted? He 
doesn’t interest himself in many people——” 

“T do. He seemed to be interested in me, or 
at least in what I’m doing. At any rate, he 
asked me to come back day after tomorrow.” 

Edith swung west into a side street; she and 
her companion were still talking when she 
stopped the car with the announcement: 

“Voila! We have arrived. Thank you for 
letting me drive. It seemed—wonderful.”’ 

Van Pelt opened the car door, then glanced 
up at the dark front of the old-fashioned, high- 
stooped house across the sidewalk. It was one 
of a row. The neighborhood was uninviting. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘You’ve made a 
mistake, haven’t you?” 

“No?” 

“What—kind of a place is this?” 

“Tt’s nothing to be proud of, but it’s the best 





I can afford. Did you think I roomed at the | 


Ambassador?” 

“Oh! You live here!’ The tone was one of 
genuine surprise. 

Edith’s companion was on the side next the 
curb; while she waited for him to get out, she 


explained: ‘I don’t care to go to the Club | 


Nocturne or anywhere else.” 

“Say! I don’t want to play this,” Van Pelt 
declared as if aggrieved. ‘‘Let’s go some place 
where we can get some good stuff and tread a 
few measures.” 





‘“‘Nonsense! You don’t want to dance at this 


time of night and I certainly don’t. It is way 
past my bedtime.”’ 

When the man spoke next it was with frank 
resentment. ‘‘You’ve got me all wrong, sister. 
I don’t want to go to your room.”’ The girl at 
his side drew a sharp breath; she straightened 
herself. He went on doggedly: ‘‘V’ll beau you 


around and kick up a lot of splinters, I'll stay | 


out till all hours, but that’s as far as I go.” 


For the first time since leaving Hermann’s | 


house the two faced each other; their eyes met. 

“T didn’t think you could be quite so— 
stupid,” Edith told him in a casual voice. 

“Stupid? Why, I’m bright! I’m nice, too— 
but I’m good company for all that.” 

‘Mistakes like this are more embarrassing to 
the man than to the girl, if he’s sober enough to 
understand.” 

“Mistake? I say—don’t. Ritz me. What’s 
more, I’m not even tight.” 

“Don’t you think we’ve talked enough 
about it? I’ve had a nice little drive in your 














not the Rim 


HE needs of modern business have caused a 

well-defined movement of industries toward 
the center of the country. It brings manufac- 
turers closer to their customers and nearer their 
raw material supply. Eastern manufacturers 
whose markets have moved away from them feel 
the effect of this westward trend of industry. 


This is one of the reasons why 156 new indus- 
tries have located in St. Louis in the last five 
years. St. Louis has approximately 3,500 fac- 
tories in 211 different lines of business. It is a 
city of diversified industry, which makes it strong 
in time of business depressions. It is near the 
great raw material districts, and has facilities for 
economical distribution to all markets. 


A factory in St. Louis reaches two-thirds of 
the United States with a shorter freight haul and 
at lower cost than those of any other great indus- 
trial city. St. Louis manufacturers Ship From 
the Center—Not the Rim. 


Write for this Booklet 


Our booklet, “The New St. Louis,” tells 
the story more completely. It gives facts, 
figures and pictures about St. Louis. F sutaees 
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SUN SHINE 


HEALTH 


await you here 


COME to Tucson for a few months — play 
or rest among the palms and flowers. Here’s 
a land that’s different; it offers you golden sun- 
shine 336 days a year—and glowing health. 

The Natural Way to Health 

Play golf and tennis (Clubs open to visitors); 
ride horseback ; motor through giant Sahuara 
Cactus forests; live on a real cattle ranch; camp, 
hunt—all under clear, blue skies. 

Tucson’s dry sunny air will freshen you up— 
fit you for another year of work. Come to 
Tucson if you are tired out, suffering from nerves 
or overwork, asthma or pulmonary troubles. 
You’ ll be surprised how soon your eyes sparkle 
with the joy of just living. 

Lawns are now green; rosés, zinnias and chrys- 
anthemums are blooming. This sunny land, 
where winter is unknown, will give you the cor- 
dial welcome of the West. 

Write for Free Book 

Winter excursion rates now effective via Rock 
Island and Southern Pacific lines. Stop-overs 
on all tickets. 

You will enjoy our illustrated book. Mail the 
coupon for it today. 


TUCSON 


Sunshinc~Climate Club : 
ARIZONA __| 
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ee 
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| 
| 


Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club, 
511 Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Ariz. 





Please send me your free book, 
| ‘“*Man-Building in the Sunshine- 
Climate.” 
bis 
L adivess 














STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer. Legally trained 
men win high positions and 

in business and public life. 


ing. Law. -trained men earn 
$5,000 to $10,000 fry 
We guide ap on by step. You can train at home dur- 
Ls spare time. Degree of ib L.B. conferred, LaSal 
udents found among prac z attorneys of eeery 
state. We furnish all text material, facta cate fourteen-volume La 
Library. Low, cost, easy terms. Get our valuable 108-page Law 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Evidence’’ books free. Send for them 10" 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept.1255-L Chicago 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


Reduce Your Limbs 


with DR. WALTER'S 
manawa eeauntd Stockings 


















Anklets, per pair $7.00 
Stockings, per pair $12.00 OE. 
Send ankle and calf measure 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET TO 


DR. JEANNE C. WALTER, 389 Fifth Avense, Nie York 
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| nice little car and now I’m waiting to get out.” 
Van Pelt was perhaps less sober than he 
imagined; at any rate, he was slow of com- 
prehension and he could see only the end of an 
evening which for him had scarcely begun; 
| therefore he refused to budge. 
| “You’re all wet, my dear. And you don’t 
| have to ‘how-dare’ me. Let’s tune in together 
| right now; the girls I take riding wear out their 
|shoes dancing, not walking home. Nothing 
against you, understand—you’re a nice kid— 
| but three is company and two is a failure. 
When the lights go out I go home. Take ’em 
|out, treat ’em fine and put ’em back, is my 
| motto. I’m an A-one investment for widows 
|and working girls—absolute security and a 
| high yield. Now then, let’s Hey!” 
| Edith had opened the door on her side and 
was out on the running-board before Van Pelt 
| could do more than seize a fold of her wrap. 
“Don’t be rude, please!’? She eyed the 
fellow steadily; his fingers relaxed. A moment 
| later she had run around back of the car and 
had mounted the steps. She hoped, some time, 
to have the privilege of telling this disagree- 
| able young cad exactly what she thought of him. 
As for Van Pelt, he was shaking his head and 
muttering as he drove away. ‘‘They’re all 
alike. One word from Hermann and they’d 
how-dare the Prince of Wales.” 





Of all the people who knew Norman Van 
Pelt few agreed in their estimate of him. In 
down-town financial circles where he was more 
or less active they called him a “society man.” 
The term is vague at best, nowadays; those 
who made use of it in his case did so out of 
resentment but with no very clear idea of what 
it meant. Any young man who inherits an 
old name and a vast fortune and who proceeds 
gaily, without effort, to add to the credit of 
both must expect to arouse resentment in his 
less fortunate associates. Among the idler, up- 
town set—the aforesaid “society people’’—he 
was regarded as an absurdly energetic young 
business man who was slaving his life away at 
the expense of the finer things of life. In his 
clubs, around the theaters, the cafés and the 
midnight haunts of gaiety seekers, he was 
known as a man-about-town, a first nighter and 
a spendthrift entertainer. Most of the golf 
pros treated him as an equal. 

As a matter of fact, he was all and none of 
the above, for he played at business and he 
made a business of play. Having a decided 
flair for both and an unflagging interest in 
every phase of his life, he made fun out of 
everything and his days were stretched to the 
bursting point. His mother often told her 
friends that Norman did more different things 
in twenty-four hours, did them well and en- 
joyed doing them, than any two young men in 
| New York. She affected wonder at it, but her 
friends were not surprised, for Natalie herself 
was a woman of enormous nervous energy and 

they remembered when she too ran under 
| forced draft with her safety valve lashed down. 

All polite New York, in fact, remembered 
Natalie Carewe as she was, and her tem- 
pestuous career. Socially and domestically 
her life had been a succession of gusty squalls. 
Some people, like petrels, are born to fly 
through storm, and she was one; any woman 
who has won and lost three husbands must 
indeed know stormy weather. To those 
friends, therefore, it did not seem strange that 
Natalie’s chick should have inherited a pair 
of lusty wings. 

The real secret of Norman Van Pelt’s 
abundant vigor was his perfect health, but he 
| had early realized that in order to retain that 
health he could not cheat—that he had to 
| treat his body fairly. It had become an 
| axiom of his that dissipation and perspiration 
| went together, and inasmuch as he dissipated 

a great ‘deal he forced himself to do a lot of 
| sweating. Sleep he managed to economize 
upon, but exercise never. 

This morning he was up as usual ai eight 
| o’clock, in spite of the fact that he had come in 
at four, and although the day was warm he 
slipped into a sweater and woolen trunks. 
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When his mother arrived, having driven in 
to town early to escape the heat, she heard 
him punching the bag. As the butler took her 
wrap, she said: 

“Evidently Mr. Norman was out late again 
last night, Hewlett.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Dubose. He’s been working in a 
perfect fury this half-hour.” 

“How is he looking?” 

“Marvelous, Mrs. Dubose. His trip did him 
a world of good. Why, he’s that brown you’d 
scarcely know him. And peppy!” 

Mrs. Dubose smiled. ‘Set a place for me 
I’m famished.”” Having drawn off her gloves 
and removed her hat she rearranged her hair, 
then scrutinized herself carefully and with 
some pride. She was a regal woman, slender, 
long-limbed, exquisitely groomed—many peo- 
ple called her the best-dressed woman in the 
city; her face was small, imperious, and it 
retained more than a trace of that beauty 
which had made her famous. Having rendered 
this involuntary obeisance to the latter, she 
went in the direction of her son’s suite. 

She ‘knocked on the door, then yodeled; 
instantly the furious drumming inside ceased, 
her name was shouted and an instant later the 
door was flung open, wrenched back upon its 
hinges. She was seized in a bearlike embrace, 
a grinning, shining face was thrust into hers 
and she was kissed by a pair of wet lips. 

“Ugh! Perspiration! Why will you kiss m 
when you're like this?” she protested. 

“Can’t help it, Nat; you’re the only woman 
I like to kiss. So! Early a. mM. grouch, eh? 
Never mind, it’ll wash off. The grouch, I 
mean. Gee! How stunning you look! Thin- 
ner, aren’t you?” 

“You flatterer! Hurry up and get dressed— 
I’m hungry. The idea of dragging an indolent 
old woman in from the country at this time of 
night. No, I’m not a pound, not an ounce, not 
an inch thinner.’ 

“Then it’s the gown. You’re lucky I wasn’t 
a daughter, Nat; I’d be jealous of your figure.” 

“If you'd diet, as 1 do, you wouldn’t have 
to go through this hideous rigmi irole. And if 

you'd only stop drinking — eg 

“But I won’t stop. WwW hat goes in has to come 
out, you know. A man’s most vital organs are 
his pores. See you as soon as I take a steam— 
and don’t you dare start breakfast until I’m 
there.” . 

The door ‘closed; Van Pelt dashed into his 
bathroom. 

It was an elaborate bathroom, by the way, 
fitted up according to the owner’s ideas with 
tub, needle shower, steam cabinet and rub- 
bing slab—an arrangement more in keeping 
with a training establishment than a Park 
Avenue bachelor’s living quarters. 

Mrs. Dubose meanwhile made a tour of 
inspection about the premises looking for dust, 
exploring with inquisitive eye and finger for 
traces of neglect. To combat the smoke and 
the grime of a New York summer in an apart- 
ment of this size with only three servants was 
an undertaking. 

It was a pretentious apartment, even for 
this section of the city where elaborate living 
quarters are the rule; it had been laid out when 
the building was erected and it represented the 
last word in modern convenience. It was of the 
duplex type and occupied two floors, the draw- 
ing-room being twice the height of ordinary 
apartment rooms and of majestic proportions. 
It was, of course, delightfully furnished. 

Here, fourteen stories above the street, atop 
a fireproof steel and terra cotta structure, 
served by a corps of liveried attendants, 
mother and son lived with a minimum of labor 
and responsibility and -yet in a style that 
made possible entertainment on a lavish scale. 
Apartments in this structure were owned out- 
right by the tenants and the prices were fab- 
ulous—one could buy a Fifth Avenue mansion 
for less; but in New York anything can be 
sold if the price is high enough, and in con- 
sequence the building was full. 

Natalie and Norman were at breakfast; they 
had discussed the matter which had brought 
the former away from her country place 
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transaction involving the lease of some of her | Candy—The Universal Gift—appropriate 
down-town property. | ; and appreciated always. BUNTE BROTHERS. 

“Do what you think best,” she told him 
finally. ‘‘You have a good head. I wonder 
where you got it, by the way.” 

“From you, probably.”’ The mother denied 
this with a gesture, but the son persisted. ‘‘Oh, 
you’ve let a lot of talents run wild, Nat! Of 
course it’s possible I acquired it from one of 
my paternal parents—from Jesse Hermann. 
He’s the smartest of the bunch.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t———” 

“Not many young fellows have had the 
advantage of three fathers.”” Norman grinned. 

“‘No reproaches, please, at this hour. One’s 
follies always loom largest at breakfast time. 
Right now I’m not in a Christian mood so I'll 
assume personal credit for all your virtues and 
blame your vices on those—those husbands of 
whom you speak so disrespectfully. Vices are 
acquired more often than they’re inherited. 
And, heaven knows, you are vicious... 
Hm-m! Three husbands. That’s not much of 
a record nowadays, is it? Not for a woman 
with my looks.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“T didn’t do so badly, either, all things con- 
sidered. One good man out of three is a fair 
average, as husbands go. Let’s see, is that 
three hundred percent or only three? I’m 
so poor at figures.” 

“Never mind, you batted well at the altar. 
Babe Ruth can’t hit the ball every time up. 
Why don’t you try it again, Nat? You're a 
peach.” 

“Unnatural child!” 

“You’d pass for thirty-five and you’ve got 
it on any girl I know. That French surgeon 
took ten years away, around your eyes.”’ 

‘Heaven knows he charged enough—a 
thousand dollars a year at that rate. By the 
way, that’s more than most people make in a 
year.” The speaker sighed. ‘Any woman 
with money can have a young face, but you HE way to a woman’s heart—Bunte Choco 
don’t know what it means to maintain a nase Pall n 

lates—deliciously different. Made by the care- 


youthful figure. Lamb chops and pineapple! ; 
Spinach and buttermilk! Think of it—I feed fully guarded Bunte process, these rich, smooth, 


thousands of dear little starving Armenians delightful chocolate co?tings with dainty, different 
and go hungry myself. Lord, how I envy them! centers bring joy to all who taste them. ° 

Do you know the loveliest word in the English k bs 
language, my dear? Fats! Um-m.” Mrs. Give Home Made Sweets —a package of zestful 
Dubose moistened her lips, seemed to roll a purity, beguiling beauty, individuality and charm. 
tasty morsel upon her tongue. “Fats! There’s 2 
poetry in ‘butter’ and ‘eggs’ and ‘oil’ and 
‘suet.’ ” 

Norman was smiling widely. “Serves you 
right for being a tearing beauty. Being en- 
tirely without vanity myself, you can’t expect 
me to sympathize ” 

“T know. I never could understand why 














Equally enticing is the famous Mi Choice package —or 
the Bunte Milk Chocolates. Popular, too, is the dainty 
Tri-Assortment package. 


Artistically rich, daintily attractive, these Bunte pack- 
ages are gifts of distinction. Rare discrimination and 


you torture yourself with those exercises. A sound judgment of candy value naturally suggest the 

man’s figure is his own, a woman’s figure is choice of these packages. 

public. That sounds rather brazen; I must 

remember it.” | Be sure—look for the famous trade-mark name 
“Tt’s not a question of looks. When you’re | *“Bunte.’’ It is your assurance of the genuine. 

hungry you don’t postpone eating, do you? o 

Well, exercise is just as important. It can’t be = 

put off till tomorrow, es han a square | . BUNTE BROTHERS 

meal. I keep fit so I can have fun.” | Makers of Diana ‘‘Stuft’’ Confections + Established 1876 
“Which reminds me—aren’t you overdoing | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


the fun a bit?” 

“Probably. But when I get so [ can’t overdo 
Pll taper off.” 

“Watch the liquor, my dear. It was bad 
when it was good. It’s good that it’s so bad. 
I hope you get my meaning. I’ve practically 
cut it out, along with the fats. Blessed fats.” 

In a tone of surprise Van Pelt exclaimed: 
“Why, Nat! You’re lecturing me. Have I 
lived to hear a curtain lecture from my doting 
mother? - It zs a lecture, isn’t it?” 

The mother nodded. ‘‘As near as I can come 
to it. At any rate, I’m not a don’ting mother. 
I had one of those and—look at me. I could 


have been stern with you, for everybody has a 
bossy streak, but I had confidence in you. If 
parents realized that their children are parts of 
themselves, new editions, all they’d have to 


guard against would be—well, typographical 


cme te h Bgl sag 
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‘When I enrolled for LaSalle training in 
Higher Accountancy,’’ writes J. L. Trudell, 
a Michigan man, ‘‘I was doing the simplest 
kind of clerical work. I had had no previous 
bookkeeping experience. Before complet- 
ing half the course—within a period of about 
eight months—three promotions brought 
me to be assistant to the Chief Accountant. 
Within another year I was given entire 
charge of accounting, over about thirty-five 
assistants. The first of the year I was pro- 
moted to be Director of Advertising, with 
present earnings nearly 200 per cent more 
than when I first enrolled. 1 am very grate- 
ful for LaSalle training.’ 

Nothing surprising about Trudell’s advancement. 
Du ring 0 nly six months’ time as many as 1,248 LaSalle 
members reported definite salary increases totalling 
$1 399,507, The average increase per man was 89%. 

“Thaveac lie nt for whom I make an audit regularly 
twice a year, ’ writes S. G. Gray, a Tennessee man. 

he fee I receive is $25 a day and expenses. This 
client is a former employer of mine, and I worked 
for him at one time at $100 a month. I know of no 
investment that pays as large digidends as LaSalle 
training.” 


You Have the Same 
Good Opportunity 


Is it worth two cents and two minutes of your time 
: ) learn in detail of the opportunities that would be 

urs in the field of Accountancy? 

“All this information, together with an outline of 
the steps by which you may quickly fit yourself to 
take advantage of such opportunities, is clearly set 
forth in LaSalle'’s 64-page book, ° Accountancy, the 
Profession that Pays,’’ a book of invaluable assist- 
ance to the man who is seriously considering Ac- 
countancy asac are er. 

The coupon wil! bring it to you without the slight- 
est obligation, and with it details of the LaSalle 
salary-doubling plan, also the inspiring testimony of 
men still in their twenties and early thirties who have 
broken away from the low-pay ranks and today are 
expert accountants—with incomes ranging from 
$8,000 to $10,000, $15,000, $20,000 a year. 

Your start toward a bigger salary is as near you as 
the point of your pencil. For the sake of 2 brighter 


future—: AC 

LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Busi: Training Insti: 

Dept. 1255-HR Chicago 
I would welcome details of your salary- 

doubling plan, together with copy o of , Ac- 

countancy, the Profession that Pays,’ ’ also 

a copy of ‘*Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’ 

all without obligation. 

(]Higher Accountancy 

‘raining for positions as Auditor, Comp- 

troi'er, Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

Other LaSalle Opportunities 

LaSalle opens the way to success in every important field 





of business. If more interested in one of the fields indicated | 


below, check here: 
OBusi M t 
O Modern Salesmanship 
OTraffic Management 
O Railway Station Man- 
agement 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 


OPersonnel and Employ- 
ment Management 

OBanking and Finance 

(0 Modern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice 

OExpert Bookkeeping 

Oc. P. A. Coaching 

Olndustrial M OBusi English | 

O Modern Foremanship OCommercial Spanish 
and Production Methods OEffective Speaking 
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person singularly free of vices, I didn’t worry 
much about yours.” Mrs. Dubose laughed. 

“Hear me talk! My ideas about children are 
as sillvas yours about exercise. Let’s collaborate 
on a book. Now tell me about your trip.” 

“We didn’t get much fishing. The water 
was too high, or else it was an off year. Salmon 
are temperamental, you know. But we stayed 
the full two weeks. I figured Clark would want 
to run out on meand would make the market an 
excuse, so I took in a radio and got the reports 
every night. He needed the rest—he won’t 
| exercise. Loafers, like Clark, need lots of rest. 
Maddox, too. Lazy! We played around on 
| the cruise home; tried the tuna and the sword- 
| fish and took quite a few. Golf and country 
club capers between times; also a party aboard 
the yacht every other night. But nothing 
startling; we were usually through by three 
A. M. with not a thing to do till the next day.” 

“So that’s what you consider a vacation! 
| That’s the call of the wild!” 

“Sure! They called on us everywhere we 
anchored. Wild women. Shy young creatures 
from the bosky depths of Italian gardens; 
fleet-limbed gazelles from the broad, open 
hotel piazzas. Oh, we made friends with them 
and got close to nature—in one-piece bathing 
suits. You should have seen us at New 
London—we laid -over there for the state 
championship. I got put out in the first round.” 

“T read that. You deserved to be put out 
with an eighty-two.” 

“The Jeffries girls were there with some 
friends. As harmless as a band of saber- 
toothed tigers, and they decided, the night we 
were leaving, to come home with us on the 
Pierrette. There were ten in the party.” 

“Ten? Where did you put them?” 

“Oh, we danced all night! To moonshine. 
You know the kind I mean—three drinks 
and you begin to sing, ‘Uncle Tom, I’m 
going there!’ They got it from the head 
porter, having drunk all of mine during the 
tournament.” 

“‘That’s pretty raw—— 

“Stuff that’s aged in fruit jars over the week- 
end is never smooth,”’ Van Pelt grimaced. 

“T mean those Jeffries girls. Did they bring 
a chaperon?”’ 
| ‘Nat! How old-fashioned you are! What is 
a chaperon but a confession of weakness? And 
remember, there’s no longer a weaker sex. 
Independence has dawned for us girls.” 

“Yes. And they blame it on the war. What 
a lot it has to stand for! But I do detect a hint 
of cynicism? You were pretty well taken with 
the younger Jeffries last season.’ 

“Sure. I got a great thrill out of little Jeff. 
I like the blond, thy roidal type——” 

“What?” 

“Oh, that’s the latest! No more chatter 
about calories and vitamins—it’s all glands. 
Pick out your wife according to her glandular 
predominance and know what you’re getting. 
The thyroidal kind are nervous, impulsive, 
| affectionate; they have good teeth and they 
seldom get fat. Great idea! Now you belong 
| to that very ee 

“Stop talking nonsense. 
about you and that girl.” 

“Oh! They’re impatient, irritable, and they 
| worry themselves over nothing, too.” Van 
| Pelt threw back his head and laughed. ‘Nat, 
dear, I love to talk nonsense with you. But 
don’t concern yourself over Jeff. She’s 
spoiled. And that’s not cynicism. Money did 
it. I’ve decided it is safer to pick a poor girl.” 

“Not at all. There’s no curse attached to 
money. On the contrary, those who have it 
|are frequently much nicer than those who 
haven’t. Take us, for example. It’s quite the 
vogue, lately, for chaps like you to marry 
nobodies—throw themselves away on some 
pretty face or lovely figure. On bended knees, 
Norman, on my smooth and shapely knees, 
I implore you, don’t bring me a chorus girl to 
| mother.” 


” 





I’ve been worried 
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“Right-o! I promise. I have my own ideas 
about them, too. They’re fun to play around 
with, but—I inherited from you an outrageous 
amount of self-respect. As a matter of fact, ’m 
off show girls and I’ve gone in for music.” 

‘Indeed!’ There was a pause while Mrs. 
Dubose lighted a cigaret. “Mind telling me 
her name?” 

“That’s the trouble—I don’t know it and 
can’t find out. You'll think I’m crazy, but—I 
heard a voice over that radio and ever since it is 
as if all other voices were dumb or discordant. 
She’s some opera singer, I presume, and no 
doubt she’s fat. You don’t mind my using 
the most delicious word in the language to 
describe the most fascinating creature in the 
world? Yes, fat and ugly, rll bet. Probably 
that’ s why she won’t answer my letters.’ 

“You’ve written to her? Oh, my dear! 
‘Do right and fear no man—don’t write and 
fear no woman.’ That sounds like Solomon, 
but it came from the Winter Garden.” 

“Yes, I wrote, but purely in a spirit of mirth, 
and I didn’t sign the letters. They call her the 
Lark; I had an idea Jesse Hermann might 
know who she is, so- 2 

“Not if she’s fat or ugly.” 

“Oh, she isn’t really!) Whoever heard of a 
fat lark or an ugly thrush? I went to a party 
of his last night. He asked about you.’ 

Mrs. Dubose blew a smoke ring, then poked 
a slender finger through it. ‘“Hm-m! I sup- 
pose it’s all night for you to go to his house, but 
somehow it shocks me. And I’m pretty hard 
to shock. If he were your real father instead of 
one of my matrimonial errors, it wouldn’t be 
so bad, but—there must be a certain number of 

people ready to comment.” 

“Surely you’ve been talked about enough so 
that you don’t mind a little gossip. And any- 
body whose opinion counts knows that no 
woman could stay married to him. Divorce 
creates all sorts of tangles nowadays. If ev ery- 
body stopped going out for fear of meeting 
their ex’s we wouldn’t hav e any nice parties.” 

Mrs. Dubose sighed. “I’m afraid I’m not as 
thick-skinned as I pretend. In fact, I never 
knew how thin mine was until—until I had my 
face lifted. Go on with Jesse’s party and your 
mysterious song-bird.”’ 

“T went partly on business. He has pulled 
off a big South American deal and we, may 
decide to underwrite some of the bonds, see? 
I asked him about the Lark but he’d never 
heard of her. Anybody in the opera line whom 
he hasn’t heard of just—ain’t. So that’s that. 
It was a terrible party, by the way. Only for 
Varetza, who did a number to oblige Jesse, and 
a charming little pocket-miner with the face of 
an angel who sang some vulgar songs, I’d have 
died on a divan. Extraordinary girl, that last 
one, and she interested Jesse.” 

“Um-m! Anything pretty and impure 
naturally would.” The mother nodded. 
“Beauty and vulgarity always were irresistible 
to him. What are you grinning at?” 

“That—girl. She ‘how-dared’ me! She had 
a friend with her who made a hit with Clark. 
They went on to a dancing place and I ex- 
pected to follow with her. Instead she drove 
me home—a rooming-house in the frightful 
forties. Naturally I assumed she wanted me 
to go in with her.” 

“Did you?” 

“T never do, and you know it, Nat. I dance 
with ’em, drink with ’em, cut up capers and 
spend money with ’em, but—I let George do 
the petting.” 

“T’m glad. Keep yourself ¢o yourself.” 

“Jesse had made a date with her so of course 
she couldn’t see me. A mistake all around. 
It was funny, the airs she put on.” 

“Poor little fool. Jesse is up to his old 
tricks. He !aid the moon in her hands and of 
course she was blinded. I feel sorry for girls 
like that.” 

Van Pelt shrugged carelessly. ‘Oh, save 
your sympathy, Nat! He pays ’em well.” 








Jesse Hermann proves himself either a magician who will bring Edith’s 
dreams true, or a cal ut playi ing g with a mouse; ‘and she meets Van Pelt under 
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The Grip 


(Continued from page 94) 


touched in the ordinary social way by Tom, 
Dick and Harry. Abroad, as you know, men 
kiss the hands of women merely as a matter of 
politeness. She loathed that being done to 
her. She said to me once, ‘Only real friends or 
lovers should touch one another. Bodily 
contacts should never be casual. They mean 
far too much.’ Could I believe that such a 
woman had had many lovers?” 

“But—had she?” I asked. 

He didn’t answer my question. 

“You know Naples very well. It’s a danger- 
ous place for a lover when the spring is verging 
on summer. How it shines and glitters! How 
it sings and enjoys! And, heavens, how pagan 
it is! Some cities say to a man, ‘Hold back!’ 
Naples says to him, ‘Go forward!’ 

“She was the rage there. Her season was a 
tremendous success. And her success in that 
tumultuous city carried me away. She seemed 
to remain quite detached, quite remote in it. 
But I couldn’t. Her triumph went to my head. 
Even to my heart. I was drunk with it. The 
glory of this world was hers. My love in- 
creased in the shining of it. And in spite of my 
almost fear of her I told her of it. 

“She took my outpouring of passion very 
gently, almost—don’t laugh!—in a highbrow 
sort of way. D’you get at what I mean?” 

“T think so,” I said. 
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“Winter’—a Name Only 
In This Enchanted Land 


“She made me feel almost ashamed of the 


physical part. But I told her I put intellect 
second to something else. I broke through my 
awe of her, forced myself through it violently. 
I let her know! I let her know!” 

Excitement was rising in Blackston. I 
realized how he must have longed, often and 
bitterly, to report to some one about all this. 

“How did she take it?” I asked, not without 
a certain eagerness. 

“Strangely, I thought. She didn’t pretend 
surprise. Nor did she take my declaration as 
a matter of course. She made me feel that I, 
the individual, had offered her a great gift, but 
that it was not exactly the kind of gift her free 
choice would have selected. Understand?” 

“T believe I do.” 

“‘A jewel can be made up in the wrong set- 
ting, can’t it?” . 

“Ves,” 

“She gave me to understand that my setting 
wasn’t quite right. Too much physical pas- 
sion about it for her! Evidently she needed 
something more high-minded. But—she was 
fond of me. She valued me. She wanted me 
near her. But I must be with her as she wished. 
She was so gentle, so charming over it all, that 
I resolved to try. And I did try. To please 
her I had the devil of a tussle with my physical 
part. I was a very great fool.” 

The last words came out from Blackston 
with such savage bitterness that I was startled 
and must have shown it. For he added: 
“You'll see in a minute! You'll see! A lot 
of people were round her, of course. A big 
actress always has a lot of people round her. 
The Merao wasn’t likely to be an exception.” 

“The Merao!”’ I exclaimed. “‘You’re talking 
about Teresa Merao?”’ 

“To be sure Iam! Do you know her?” 

“T’ve just met her in Rome. And of coursé 
I’ve often seen her on the stage.” 

“Then you know what her atmosphere is 
like?” 

““Oh—yes.” 

“Well, among the people round Teresa in 
Naples there was a young Neapolitan called 
Cesare Campo. He was fairly typical of his 
native city. He had the black, shining, sen- 
sual, lithe, impudent, laughing good looks of 
his Napoli. He was big and as active as a cat. 
Nothing on earth could abash him. And he was 
buffo, as the Neapolitans call it, could do 
boisterous things that made vulgar people roar 
with laughter. What a contrast to her! And 
yet ” He paused. ‘Does what I’m telling 
you bring back any memory to you?” 

“What of?” I asked. 





Spring's re-creation is all about you in Southern California in the 
months that belong to Winter elsewhere. Snow, sleet and ice give 
way to flowers, green hillsides, orange groves with their golden fruit. 


HY look ahead drearily to slushy streets, 
draughty windows, balky furnaces and 
other winter troubles, when Southern Cali- 
fornia is so near? Come out now, this winter, 
and know its happiness, its 


old Missions, the Tournament of Roses at 
Pasadena on New Year’s Day, the open golf 
tournament at Los Angeles in January on a 
scale that will see the world’s greatest players 
here, the National Orange 





gorgeous completeness. For 
there is more than merely cli- 
mate in this great vacation 
playground. Here is the charm 
of foreign lands, of splendid 
mountain heights, of snow- 
capped peaks looming like 
giant icebergs in the dim dis- 
tance beyond miles of smiling 
countryside. 

Golf every day if you wish. 
Tennis courts everywhere. 
Motoring that yields new de- 
lights alike because of smooth 








Show at San Bernardino in 
February, and many similar 
features. 

Plan now for a stay in this 
land where Spring laughs at 
Winter. You'll find the finest 
of resort hotels, more modest 
places, too, bungalows and 
boarding houses. Living costs 
and rates are very reasonable 
here 

Buy your ticket to Los 
Angeles and San Diego, re- 
turning via Santa Barbara, San 








boulevards and the vistas they 
reveal. Luxurious rest when you want it, 
with the warmth of a Southern sun. Snow- 
balling, tobogganing, skiing, close at hand if 
you seek contrast. Even the climbing of a 
mile-high mountain by trolley. 

There is no other place that offers such 
attractions. And you have also the colorful 


Francisco, Portland and Se- 
attle, and See The Great West in One Trip! 


Mail coupon below for illustrated booklet 
which we gladly send you free. Or ask your 
nearest railroad or steamship ticket agent to 
tell you more about i 


Southern California 


Year ’Round Vacation Land Supreme 


The growth and wealth of South 








m lifornia are indicated by the 
following figures pert to the 
E vs County of Los Angel 
, \ Assessed valuation 
* — me) 1925) $2,910,0°76,088 
% Agricultural production 
ee. (1924) . 82,588,993 
i, at Bank deposits (1925, 
% more than) 1,000,0 
: Oil production 
tA? (1924) 120,000,000 barrels 
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Y ung outdoor 
men wanted 


To a few sturdy young men— 
lovers of fresh air and sanshine 
—who want to get away from 
the grind of indoor work—John 
Davey’s national organization, 
The Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, offers an exceptional op- 
portunity. Constantly increas- 
ing demand will create a limited 
number of openings. Those 
young men selected will be thor- 
oughly trained by the Company 
and given a permanent position 
if they make good. If you are 
ingle, between 20 and 30 years 
e, free to travel, healthy, 

having a good prac- 
tical education, and able to 
furnish satisfactory references, 
you have a good chance t 

qualify. Pay is good at start. 
advancement assured on merit. 
We want only men who desire 
permanent employ ment in a 
growing org aniz ation and will 
accept only cle an, sturdy young 





ot a 
industrious, 











men, thorough Americans, not 
afr hak daa outdoor work. 
Write for additionalinformation 
and qualification blank to serve 
in place of personal interview. 
The DaveyTree Expert Co., Inc. m 
298 Federal Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. 
298 Federal Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
I believe I am qualified for employment as a 
member of the Davey Organiza Ton in 1e pro- 
fessionof Tree Surg Please send me, without 





cation blank toserve in 


e of a personal interview. 
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Special Christmas Bargains! 


Special values for buyers of Christmas gifts — lowest 
prices on Diamond Rings, Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
ware,etc. Easy credit terms—all go 
payme: nt of one-tenth purchase price—balance in nine months. 
Newest style rings. 
Brilliant blue white 
jiarnonds set in 18- 
white 
ings. 
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Hearst's 


“Of a big case, of a trial in the law courts?” 

“Something, yes. But go on, won’t you? 
It was a long time ago, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes. A greater contrast than those 
two made couldn’t be conceived of. I won- 
dered at Campo’s impudence in running after 
Teresa. But I wondered still more at her 
toleration of him. He was a nobody, did noth- 
ing, was about the laziest devil in Naples. She 
was a worker, an artist. What could such a 
fellow—he wasn’t even intellectual—give her? 
Yet she treated him indulgently but, I thought, 
rather as if he were a big, absurd sort of boy 
who couldn’t expect to be taken seriously by 
anyone. Her manner to him before me was 
patronizing but kind. She smiled at his ab- 
surdities though I was sure they couldn’t amuse 
her. 

“Tt never occurred to me for a moment that 
she ever thought about him seriously or was 
genuinely interested in him. His admiration 
for her seemed extravagant. I suppose that 
his inordinate vanity—Narcissus was nothing 
to Campo—made him enjoy basking in the rays 
from her glory. You know how young Italians 
revel in notice and publicity. Campo obtained 
both from being in the train of the famous 
Merao. And didn’t he boast of his intimacy 
with her! For of course he called it intimacy. 
But knowing that every young Italian who is in 
the train of a woman en vue is pretty certain to 
tell all his friends that nothing is denied him by 
her, I thought nothing of that. 

‘When Teresa’s season in Naples ended, she 
went to rest on Lago di Como at Villa D’Este. 
And I went there too. She permitted me to go. 
Campo wasn’t there. I wasn’t sorry for that. 
His good looks and self-assurance had got on 
my nerves. There’s something I haven’t told 
you. It’s this. My uncle is George McKerrow.” 

‘““‘What—the theater owner?” 

“Ves. He’s got five theaters in London. 
When I first knew Teresa I’d spoken to her 
about my uncle.” 

“Oh!” T said. 

Blackston looked at me narrowly. My voice, 
perhaps, had been too significant. The thought 
behind it hadn’t been too flattering to him. 

“At Villa D’Este,”’ he went on slowly, keep- 
ing his eves upon me, “I found that it was 
Teresa’s great ambition to play a season in 
London. She’d never been there. If she made 
a hit in London she could make big terms for 
a tour in America. 

“Directly [knew what she wanted I resolved 
to bring it about. I bolted off to London. To 
cut things fine I brought off a contract for her 
with my uncle. He engaged her on sharing 
terms for an autumn season in London with 
her own company at the Cambridge Theater. 
That was a triumph for me.” 

Once more there was an intense bitterness 
in his voice. 

“In the autumn she came to London. To my 
great disgust Campo turned up there too. I 
hadn’t expected him. He stayed in the same 
hotel as she was in. For the first time I be- 
I must have 
shown it. I know I did show it. He gave me 
hatred for hatred. When I began to hate 
Campo, Teresa began to be more charming 
than ever to me.’ 

I began to see light at this point in Black- 
ston’s narrative, definite light. 

“T had a great pull, you see, with my uncle,” 
he added heavily, ‘‘and Teresa wasn’t ‘La 
Merao’ to the English-speaking world then.” 

“T know—I know!” I said. 

At this point a sound made us both start. A 
key rattled in the palm-wood door and then 
our cook blew in with the storm rushing after 
him. 

Not until we had finished our meal and got 
rid of the cook and were once more sitting be- 
fore the fire while the night drew on over the 


roaring Sahara, did Blackston return to his 
narrative. 
“Shall I tell you the rest?” he asked 


doubtfully. 

“T wish you would.” 

“But probably you know it from the news- 
papers of that time.” 
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“T remember something of an assault which 
took place in a certain great hotel in the Strand 
when ‘La Merao’ was playing in London. But 
it was all such ages ago.’ 

“Only fifteen! I was twenty-five then. I’m 
just upon forty now. And all possibility of a 
decent life among my natural companions and 
my own people is taken away from me.” 

‘How was it exactly?” 

“Tt was like this, as you really care to know. 
During Teresa’s engagement in London the 
mutual enmity between Campo and myself 
rapidly increased. I had brought about her 
engagement. The fact that she had got into a 
London theater was entirely owing to me. 
This, and my devotion to her, gave me the 
feeling that at any rate while she was in London 
I ought to come first with her. Now Campo’s 
presence in her train and the fact that he was 
staying in her hotel irritated, finally infuriated 
me. Of course she noticed that, knew about it. 

“Her success during this first visit to London 
was great with the critics and the highbrows. 
With the paying public, however, it was only 
moderate. She gained fanatical admirers, but 
the box-office wasn’t besieged. My uncle was 
quite obviously doubtful about her. As to 
America—her real objective—over the water 


they were waiting to see whether this new 
star, speaking a foreign tongue, would really 


make good. 

“T didn’t know it at the time, but Teresa was 
an acute business woman. I thought she was 
purely an artist. Being a business woman, no 
doubt she realized just exactly how she stood, 
what it was necessary to do. My uncle at that 


time was fond of me. Her policy was to 
‘keep in with me.’ So she kept in with me in 
London.” 

His heavy voice sank in the last few 
words to an almost sinister undertone. ‘You 
understand?” 

“T suppose so.”’ I murmured. 

“That keeping in was dangerous. It put a 


sharp edge on my love. But it put a sharp edge 
also on my hatred of Campo. I didn’t believe 
that she cared for him. But I detested his 
hanging about her. For I knew Neapolitans 
and I knew of course what he wanted. 

“Tt was the last week of Teresa’s engage- 
ment. She wanted my uncle to bring her over 
again, but not in the autumn. She wished to 
play in the following June during the height of 
the London season. I was the string which she 
pulled to that end. I was feverishly determined 
to bring the thing off. 

“Saturday came—the day of Teresa’s final 
performances. At both of them the theater was 
as good as full. At the second there was real 
enthusiasm. I struck while the iron was hot. 
I got a promise from my uncle that he’d keep 
one of his theaters open for Teresa during the 
following June. It was great news. I kept it 
dark till I was with her after the theater in a 
suite she had in the hotel. Then I told her. 

“We were alone in the suite. It was very late. 
She’d got rid of her maid. I told her. And 
then she melted. She was so glad, so trium- 
phantly satisfied that she let herself go to her 
joy as a woman of the streets might have done. 
In the middle of it all there came a loud knock- 
ing on the outer door of the suite. It startled 
me but I guessed who it was and told her. 

‘No, it can’t be!’ she said. ‘Cesare’s left 
London. He had to go to Paris yesterday.’ 

“ ‘He didn’t go!’ I said. 

“ “But I know he did,’ she said. ‘For I wired 
to him in Paris yesterday and had a reply from 
him.’ 

“T asked her when the reply had been sent 
off. She said it must have been dispatched 
either on Friday night or early on Saturday 
morning—that day. 

‘Then he’s followed it here!’ I said. 
“All this time the knocking went on. 
‘Whoever it is, you must open the door,’ 
she said. ‘That noise must be stopped.’ 

“ ‘Very well,’ I said. ‘I'll stop it.’ 

“As soon as I could I went to the door and 
opened it. Of course Campo was there. When 
I saw him I thought he was going to have a 
good try to murder me. But he was past m« 
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like a flash and into the room where she was. 
Have you ever seen a Southerner absolutely 
out of control?” 

“Ves,” I said, “once in Rome I saw a cabman 
trying to murder another cabman in the street. 
I haven’t forgotten it.” 

“Oh! Then you know! When I got into the 
room she was pretty badly injured. Of course 
I did my best for her. She knew that. But 
she was pretty badly injured. Ineedn’t go into 
details. Eventually the police were called in, 
and then’—an ugly smile twisted his big lips 
under the yellow-brown mustache—‘“‘then she 
made a mistake. She must have got confused, 
you see, with it all, because she told the police 
that I had attacked her and done all the mis- 
chief; swore it, swore that Campo had been 
half killed in trying to defend her. And he 
backed hex up, swore the same thing.” 

“She loved him,” I said, ‘‘as a street woman 
loves her bully.” 

“In that case,” he said, “she made no mis- 
take. Anyhow—there it was! It was two 
against one. Eventually an outraged jury 
found me guilty. A disgusted judge con- 
demned me. And now [I look after sheep.” 

He knocked his pipe out against the wall. I 
was staring at him, 4 remember. And I was 
wondering about symething, wondering very 
much. 

“What is it?” he asked, returning my gaze. 

‘‘When you came out? Where was she then?” 

“Starring in the States. She had long been 
world-famous. -She’d had a leg up, you see.” 

“A leg up?” 

“My assault on her. That made her for 
America. She was able to go there with a 
‘story’ as soon as the doctors and the beauty 
specialists had put her to rights. Think of the 
advertisement! She clapped me into prison 
and I clapped her into big money-making. 
Quite Christian of me, wasn’t it?” 

“And when you came out?” I said again. 

“You mean didn’t [ try to punish her? There 
was no need for that. She was punished al- 
ready. She’d been married to her Cesare for 
over seven years.” 

When Blackston said that I remembered 
having heard that “‘La Merao” was cursed with 
an awful Neapolitan husband, who gambled, 
bled her white and even knocked her about. 

“But didn’t you try to get even with him?” 
I said. 

Blackston looked into the fire. 

“No,” he said heavily, ‘no. Rage dies a 
slow death sometimes, but mine died at last in 
the long years of prison. The Monte Cristo, 
the man who, released, comes out into the 
world bent only on revenge, isn’t typical. As 
the body of the prisoner gets the habit of 
prison, so his soul gets the habit of—what shall 
I say?—of giving things up. He’s so fast in the 
grip, you see. But we’re all in the grip really. 
You, too, though you’ve never heard a prison 
door close on you.” 

He shut his eyes fora moment. ‘“‘Campo too! 
He’s in the grip. I can afford to leave Teresa 
to him. And I can afford to leave him to who- 
ever made the desert and has let loose this 
storm init. One lives and leaves—things to the 
Power. Shall we turn in?” 





‘ 


On the following morning the storm had 
abated. Blackston and I parted at the door 
of the Bordj to go our different ways. 

As I shook him by the hand I said to him, 
“T don’t think I shall ever go to see the Merao 
act again.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” he said. ‘‘She’s a won- 
derful artist and I hear since she married 
Campo she’s acting better than ever. He 
keeps suffering alive in her, I suppose. And to 
suffer is good for the worker in any art. 
Good-by.” 

He put his foot in the stirrup. 
later the desert had taken him. 

Last winter I was once more in Algeria. I 
didn’t run across Blackston, but one day a 
traveler whom I met by chance told me that 
there was a very odd fellow called Blackston 
living alone among the Arabs in Laghouat and 
making pots of money out of sheep. 


A minute 
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Wise planning—certain progress 


HE professional man should take care to supplement his pres- 
ent income by the income from well-chosen securities. Wise 
investing now means less worry and more comfort later on. 
Ill-considered speculations, needless spending — both heavy 
drains on resources—find no place in the planning of a second 
income. That is why the consistent bond buyer has so much to 
show for his effort. 
Our offices in fifty leading cities are ready to analyze your 
requirements and suggest suitable offerings. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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SLENDER ANKLES 
CAN BE YOURS 


People Admire Dainty Ankles 
Thick or swollen ankles can 
quickly be reduced to dainty 
slender shape by new discovery 
of special processed rubber. 
enor Ankle Reducers 
Ankles Actually Look Thin 
While Getting Thin 
Different in reducing action fromall 
other reducers. Slip 
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with envelopes to match 
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designed especially for clear- 
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lakes a personal stationery you will be delight et se. An ideal gift 
with your friend’s name, Att ctive 3 letter onogrs itp d. 
Just send $1.00(west of Denver and outside U.S., $1.10)and this 
erous supply of stationery will come ty return mail, postage prevaid. 
Securely packed ina sturdy blue box. Please write or print clearly. 
Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed or money ref 


|| National Stationery Co,, 1209 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois 
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LENOR MFG. CO., Dept. C-12 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Giving Good Gifts 


HRISTMAS!—Softly 

glowing lights. . . ropes 
of tinsel. . . glittering globes 
of gold and silver. . . music of 
voices, gay and laughing. . 
joyous shouts of children. 
mounds of snowy packages 
tied with festive ribbons. . . 
the very symbol of Christmas! 


What a lovely thing it is—the 
Christmas spirit—that prompts 
men and women to forget self 
and open hearts and purses 
that others may be made 
happy. But sometimes that 
very spirit—beautiful as it is 
—sweeps one into gift-giving 
which is embarrassing. In our 
efforts to spread gladness as 
far as we can reach we fre- 
quently send gifts to those 





How wonderful to play Santa 
Claus to boys and girls whose 
parents, through poverty or 
sickness, are unable to give 
them dolls, drums and wooden 
soldiers they long to have! 


It is not necessary to have a 
great deal of money to extend 
your gift-giving beyond your 
immediate circle. Perhaps you 

‘can spare only a dollar, or a 
twenty-five-cent piece, or a 
dime. When your dime or 
dollar is added to other dimes 
and dollars the amount is 
astonishing. A dollar alone is 
weak, but working with 
others it is strong. 


Give Wisely 
If you do not know any un- 


who have much “gold, frank- 
incense and myrrh” and who 
would appreciate a kindly 
Christmas thought more than 


At the Wayside 


In a beautiful Christmas story, we are told of a Fourth Wise 

an who was turned from his high purpose of bearing 
offerings to the new-born King bya compelling impulse to 
help the suffering at the wayside. Yet in the end was his 
honor all the greater. The allegory is plain: —the worthy 
desire to give costly gifts to those we love should not keep 
us from helping the unfriended and the needy. 


fortunate families who need 
your help, or if you feel that 
the amount you can give is too 
small to be of use, give to one 
of the many well-organized 


an expensive gift. 


When well and happy we are apt to forget the 
sick and suffering and needy—men and women and 
little children to whom Christmas has brought 
nothing but heartbreak and hopes denied, whose 
lives, drab at best, are made even more dreary by 
contrast with the gladness and cheer of the 
Yuletide season. 


Try a New Plan this Year 


This Christmas, give good gifts—not as custom 
dictates, but as your heart prompts. Give lavishly 
as your means will permit. Give to those you love 
and those to whom your gift will bring gladness. 
Give as far and as widely as you can. But in your 
giving set apart something—a little or much—for 
those who are in need of Christmas gifts. 


relief and welfare societies. 
They are ina position to investigate needy cases 
and will use your money to do the greatest amount 
of good. They supply warm clothing, they furnish 
nourishing dinners and distribute toys to eager 
youngsters who have written confid- ee 
ingly to Santa Claus. It is impossible 


to calculate the good which these | 
WAT 4" 


charitable agencies do in giving new ¢ ~ 
hope and cheer to those sick in spirit Sus rd 
and in body. They need your help. % “is &) 


CN 


—This Christmas, give good gifts— 
the gifts of happiness and cheer and 
encouragement. When you are mak- 
ing merry know that others are having 
a brighter Christmas because you have 
given from your heart. 
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You who are well and happy this Christ- 
mas—who are looking forward to a day 
ot gladness spent with your dear ones— 
won’t you help spread cheer and comfort 
among those stricken with Tuberculosis? 


All over the world today are thousands 
and thousands of sufferers from Tubercu- 
losis. In this country alone it is estimated 
that there are 1,000,000 men, women and 
children afflicted with this dread disease. 





Christmas Seals help to support more 
than 600 hospitals and sanatoria, with 
nearly 70,000 beds; more than 600 clinics 
and dispensaries; 3,000 open-air schools, 
fresh air classes and outdoor camps for 
children predisposed to Tuberculosis; 
10,000 nurses who are giving treatment 
and health instruction. 


The cheery little Christmas Seals which 
are used to fight Tuberculosis offer an 


instance of useful giving. Whether your 
income is $50,000, $5,000 or $500 a year 
—here is a definite way to help others. 
Won’t you do this simple, gracious thing— 
buy at least a dollar’s or adime’s worth of 
Christmas Seals? They cost only apenny 
apiece. Others, seeing your Seals may be 
reminded to join in the noble work of 
fighting the Great White Plague. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Saving space, time and endless steps in 
any home, this combined sink and laun- 
dry tub is especially useful and efficient 
in small apartments and bungalows. 


Of cream-white enamel on iron, it takes 
up no more room than a sink alone, and 
costs much less than two separate units 
installed. It is large enough to meet any 
laundry emergency and is most conven- 


ient for washing smallarticles too delicate 
to risk outside. The nickel silver drain- 
board fits snugly on either sink or tub 
and may also be used as a serving tray. 


Crane plumbing and heating materials 
are sold everywhere by established and 
responsible contractors in a wide range 
of styles and prices. Write for new 
kitchen folder and bathroom booklet. 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON 
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Removable drain- 
board is also a prac- 
tical, convenient tray 


C® CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 
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Drainboard of nickel 
silver in place 
above laundry tray 





Beautp 
appeals most 
when revealed 

wn 
exquisite 

hosterp 


eae WOMEN, who do not pos- 
sess the charm of feminine 
And how often its en- 
ticement rests with one’s good 


beauty. 


taste in hosiery! Nothing else 
receives so many glances. No 
other item of dress reveals love- 
liness so alluringly. 

Now Holeproof offers you 
wonderfully sheer, gossamer silks 
of fairy lightness. Rich, lustrous 
gleaming fabrics of delicate trans- 
parency. Other materials, too, 
in different weights, all super- 
latively modish. 

While the Holeproof way of 
knitting gives you double wear 
yet smartness guides the smallest 
detail. Take the reinforcement at 
the heel, which in ordinary hose 
extends, unsightly, far above the 


1F HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











latest style news from Paris, write us for this 


What they’re wearing ~“ 
month’s Paris Style Bulletin. It gives you 


in Paris 
intimate information which is cabled to 'P 


If you want to know, in advance, the 
lw us by our special foreign representatives. | 








slipper. We end it just above the 
slipper heel, thus imparting grace to 
trim and slender ankles. 


[foleproof fasiery 


@ H. H. Co. 


Skillful weaving results in flaw- 
less texture. No cloudy places. 
No tiny brokenthreads. Noends. 
Only perfect hosiery is offered 
you under the stamp of Holeproof. 


You may select colors that were 
seen at the Paris opening this Fall. 
Tintsand shades of delicate grada- 
tions. Some gay, some somber, all 
are very new and in good taste. 
Your nearest Holeproof shop has 
them in all the smartest styles. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO 
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